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—= :2gFA SONG OF LOVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 





O Love came in the morning, 
A wonderful, welcome guest ! 

The young heart opened its willing doors 
And bade him take of its best. 

Sang the Heart: “I have sounded the deeps 

below 

And measured the hights above ; 

There is nothing drear in the world to fear 
Since Life has been charmed by Love!” 


O Love came in the noontide, 
A sweet, surprising guest! 
To the heart that had emptied many a joy. 
He entered with spells of rest. 
Quoth the Heart: “ Did I talk of the deeps 
below 
And measure the hights above? 
Ab! light and vain was that early strain 
To utter the noon of Love.”’ 


Yet he who tarried till even 
Was the true angelic guest ; 
Fled was the morning’s dewy prime 
And the golden noontide rest. 
To the faint and failing heart sang Love : 
“We must walk through the valley dim, 
But the deeps below and the hights above 
They measure who dwell with him.” 
EVANSTON, ILL. : 





THE HOUSE OF ROMANOFF. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





TuHE relation of Russia to the great com- 
plications growing out of the Turco Serv- 
ian struggle. may naturally awaken a 
special interest in the character and history 
of the Czars, The friendly relations exist- 
ing between them and our own Govern- 
ment in the past and the sympathy mani- 
fested toward us in our late civil conflict 
have awakened among us a degree of kind- 
ly feeling toward them remarkable, per- 
haps, considering the differences of race 
and of civil institutions. Yet, as the 
greater number among us know compara- 
tively little of the men who with absolute 
power have long ruled the vast Russian 
Empire, and especially of the present ruler, 
on whose thought and action just at this 
time the gravest issues are depending, we 
propose to refer to some of the leading 
facts in relation to the family of Romanoff 
and the spirit and aims by which they have 
been distinguished. Of course, our state- 
ments must be brief, though the topic is a 
large one. 

The founder of the imperial house of 
Romanoff was Michael Feodorovitch Ro- 
manoff. Heascended the throne in 1613, by 
election—the first Czar of a dynasty that 
has lasted more than two centuries and a 
half. The condition of Russia at that time 
was that of a wide domain, occupied by 
semi-barbarous and discordant races, for 
the improvement of which little was done 
till the time of Peter the Great, whose 
reign extended from 1689 to 1725. His ex- 
traordinary career is wéll known to all 
readers of history. By his genius and 
energy he possessed himself of the elements 
of civilization as then found in Western 
Europe, and introduced them among his 
subjects to such an extent as to open 4 new 
era. Under his successors there was 
thenceforth a steady improvement in the 
social condition of the people. Catherine 
If and her son, Pau) I were especially in- 





strumental in bringing Russia into closer 
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contact with the more advanced European 


life and culture; and through the remainder 
of the eighteenth century her progress, 
though, from the character of her popula- 
tion, slow and somewhat checked at times, 
was, on the whole, not inconsiderable. The 
present century, so far, has been covered 
by three sovereigns: Alexander I, from 
1801 to 1825; Nicholas, from 1825 
to 1855; Alexander If, from 1855 to 
the present time. Alexander I in the 
early part of his career was appa 
rently unstable and without fixed princi- 
ples. He. was, however, generous in his 
impulses, was bent on the improvement of 
his subjects, and introduced many impor- 
tant reforms. In his maturer years he ex- 
hibited a religious spirit and, after a visit 
to England, gave the British and Foreign 
Bible Society leave (against the wishes of 
the Greek clergy) to send their Bibles into 
Russia. In many instances he showed that 
he was not wanting in strength of will. 
His reign was distinguished by great 
events. When he had repelled the invasion 
of Russia and ruined the fortunes of the 
Great Napoleon, and, marching himself to 
Paris, had reviewed his troops in the 
Champs de Mars, he found himself the 
most conspicuous and influential sovereign 
in Europe. But, apparently, alarmed at 
what he saw in France of the radical 
Jacobinical spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion, he became afterward decidedly con- 
servative and was a member of the once 
famous Holy Alliance. It is easy to cen- 
sure the sovereigns of that day as enemies 
of progress; but, when principles were in- 
stilled into the minds of masses of igno- 
rant people which threatened the very 
foundations of social and civil order; when 
English statesmen, like Edmund Burke, 
had been so much alarmed at the dissemi- 
nation of these principles as to be moved 
to lift up their voices in eloquent warning, 
it is, surely, no wonder that kings became 
distrustful of popular movements and felt 
bound to resist them, in the interest of civil- 
ized society. That the reaction in the 
case of Alexander, when once it had Been 
so produced, was excessive and his meas- 
ures in some instances very severe, was 
the not unnatural result of the fact that the 
government of the Czars was in form an 
absolute despotism. 


Nicholas I, who succeeded his brother in 
1825, was a man of marked ability and 
strength of purpose. He was intent on 
giving greater unity and homogeneousness 
to the empire and helping on its advance 
in civilization. His efforts to compel the 
Poles and the people of some other 
nationalities to adopt the Russian lan- 
guage and abjure their own traditions and 
peculiarities, and the harsh measures em- 
ployed to this end, are but too well remem- 
bered. The reigning Czar from the time 
of Peter the Great has been the supreme 
head of the Greek Church, directing its af- 


| fairs in connection with the Holy Synod. 


Nicholas, accordingly, regarded himself as 
entitled toa certain ascendency of influ- 


| ence over all Greek Christians—those with- 


in the Turkish Empire, as well as those in 
his own dominions. This claim on his 
part seemed to furnish an entering wedge 
or, at least, a pretext for an interference in 
Turkish affairs, of which England and 


_ France were jealous; and out of their jeal- 


ousy grew the Crimean War, in which 
nothing, in fact, was settled and by which 
Nicholas, though the loser in thé contest, 





was not permanently harmed. The war 
on the part of the allies was a great 
political blunder. 


On the death of Nicholas, in 1855, the 
present Czar, Alexander II, came to the 
throne. He has shown himself one of the 
ablest and most enlightened sovereigns of 
Europe. Some years since he compelled 
the Holy Synod to translate the Scriptures 
into the Russian language and to publish 
them for the unrestricted use of the people. 
In many respects he has pursued a remark- 
ably liberal course for an absolute monarch. 
He has been sustained by a strong party, 
who have shared his general views, and, like 
his predecessors, he has sought the develop- 
ment and the increased influence of Russia. 
His greatest act, that which will perpetuate 
and give luster to his name, has been the 
abolition of serfdom; a work of great diffi- 
culty and peril, but resolutely and success- 
fully carried through. No one acquainted 
with the history of his reign can well help 
admiring the sagacious statesmanship by 
which it has been distinguished. He has 
formally broken over the restrictions im- 
posed on Nicholas by the treaty of Paris, at 
the close of the war in the Crimea, and still 
assumes the right to care for all Greek 
Christians, which was, as we have said, so 
largely the occasion of that war. He has 
essentially increased the resources and the 
power of Russia, and has placed himself in 
@ position to play the important part he is 
now playing in the treatment of what is 
called the Turkish question, without asking 
leave of anybody. Alexander personally 
does not probably desire war; but he 
knows how to keep in hand the helm and 
direct the enthusiasm of his people. He is 
likely to carry his points, Whether by war 
or diplomacy remains to be seen. 

Such have been the three Czars whose 
administrations have filled the century thus 
far. They belong toa remarkable family 
and each has been an able sovereign. 
While their reigns have done much to ad- 
vance the civilization and political import- 
ance of the empire, there has been also 
much in their personal characters to ad- 
mire. It is not quite easy to do full justice 
to men occupying such positions and hav- 
ing such difficulties to encounter in the 
effort to consolidate, govern, and educate 
populations so heterogeneous and mutually 
repellant, and many of them so little more 
than semi-civilized even now. It must 
needs require a strong hand to regulate and 
harmonize all these different social, polit- 
ical, and religious elements. We Amer- 
icans have, probably, done more or less in- 
justice to the Czars, in particular instances, 
notwithstanding’ our generally friendly 
feeling toward them, because we have re- 
ceived so much of our information about 
Russian policy and action from English 
sources. Russian designs upon the Indian 
Empire of the Queen have been the chronic 
bugbear which has haunted British states- 
men, has made them overjealous of every 
movement of Russian diplomacy, and led 
them unwisely to’ provoke, instead of con- 
ciliating it. They have been continually 
asking ‘‘Can any good thing come out of 

Nazareth?” and have'so; too often, created 
distrust without occasion. The truth, 
doubtless, is that Russia is neither more 
nor less selfish than other great powers. 
She studies her own interests, may well be 
carefully watched; but is not to be prima 
Sacie assumed to be always in the wrong. 
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ministry in relation to the Turkish diffi- 
culties should ultimately overthrow it, 
there would probably be comparatively few 
to regret its fall. The heart of the English 
people is better than the policy of her 
statesmen has been hitherto, as late events 
have shown. 


That the Czars have not understood the 

true principles of religious liberty; that 

they have been intolerant and oppressive in 

many instances, and even in their general 

policy, is unfortunately true. Protestant 

missions have been repeatedly broken up 

by their agents, even when established for 

the benefit of the Jews. Different re- 

ligionists may exist without molestation on 

Russian ground; but they must keep each 

sect strictly within its own bounds. Con- 

version from the Greek Church is no more 
tolerated under the Czars than conversion 

from Islam is under the Sultans.. The 

former have nothing to boast of over the 

latter in this respect. Indeed, let us be 

just to Turkey. Notwithstanding her bar- 

barities and her persistent denial of re- 
ligious liberty to Moslems, it must be ad- 
mitted, to her honor, that she has not broken 
up Christian missions in her territories; 
but, on the contrary, has granted them a 
good measure of protection and opportunity 

to preach the Gospel freely to all eacept 
Moslems, with a view to their conversion, 

and to establish and maintain Christian in- 
stitutions of education and religion. Yet, 

while we, who understand the unspeakable 
value of religious liberty, must condemn 

the intolerance of both the Turks and the 

Czars, we are bound to bear in mind the 
fact that this relic of barbarism and of 
medieval superstitien is still found jn vari- 
ous degrees in the greater part of Christen- 

dom. This certainly does not excuse, but 
may be admitted to palliate it in some de- 
gree. If the Latin Church, with the Pope 

at its head, still persecutes in France, and 

Spain, and Mexico, and wherever it.has the 

power; if even the Church of England, 

with a virtuous and Christian queen at its 

head, still, as a state church, inflicts griev- 
ous wrong on all Christian Englishmen who 
are not within its pale, it is not so very 
strange that the Greek Church, with the 
Czar as its responsible head, has not yet 
learned the duty and the wisdom of respect- 
ing the rights of conscience and leaviig 
souls untrammeled. We of the United 
States may consistently and do heartily 
condemn the narrow and intolerant relig- 
‘ious policy of Russia; but until some En- 
glish statesman—we hope to live to see Mr. 
| Gladstone undertake and accomplish it— 
shall effect the separation of the Church of 
‘England from the state, and redress the 
wrongs which something like half the En- 
,glish people suffer from the union of the 
two, it becomes Englishmen, at least, to be 
very patient with the Czar and the Holy 
'Synod. The day is near at hand when the 
Christian world, Russia included, will 
‘remember religious oppressions with 
shame and rejoice together in the liberty 
wherewith Christ maketh free. 

Meantime, we shall be glad to see the 
necessary reforms in Southeastern Europe 
insisted on by Alexander and secured. We 
hope it may yet be done, without further 
bloodshed. It will be to the shame of En- 
gland if she shall hinder this: We do not 
wish to see the Czar at Constantinople and 
have no idea that we ever shall. He is not 
likely to reach it for half a century to 





If the ill-advised course of the Disraeli 


come, if ever, as we have said in a former 
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for 600 patients, or $3,600 per patient; and 


article. “By thdt time two things , will 


probably have happened—namely, the Czats/4 


and the Greek Church, in the clearer light, 
will have ceased to be intolerant; and Tur- 
key will have become vitalized and per- 
vaded by a healthful civilization, through 
the transforming and elevating influence 
of a pure and spiritual Christianity. Pro- 
testant missions, our own missions, with 
their churches, colleges, and other schools, 
are already successfully preparing the way 
for this grand result. 





THE INCURABLE INSANE. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 





SIMULTANEOUSLY in all parts of the Uni- 
ted States, and we may say also in England 
and some other European countries, there 
has sprung up a lively and persistent dis- 
cussion, among medical men and govern- 
ment officials, as to what can best be done 
for the large and increasing class of incur- 
able insane persons. The Social Science 
Congress at Saratoga and the International 
Medical Congress at Philadelphia, in ses 
sion at the same time, early in September, 
each devoted a half day to this question; 
nor were Dr. Allen, who read his paper at 
Saratoga, and Dr. Nichols, who read at 
Philadelphia, very far apart in their conclu- 
sions. At the same date Dr. Atwater, the 
Vermont Lunacy Commissioner, was finish- 
ing his biennial report concerning the in- 
curable insane of that state—a document 
which Gov. Fairbanks and the Vermont 
legislature spent much time over in Octo- 
ber. And, while the controversy there was 
just breaking out, Mr. J. J. Healey, an 
English official, familiar with insanity in 
Great Britain, was visiting the insane asy- 
lums of Massachusetts and New York, 
among them the great Willard Asylum, on 
Seneca Lake, where only the supposed in- 
curable insane are sent, to see whether 
anything in American experience can help 
the English to dispose more humanely of 
their fifty or sixty thousand chronic insane 
persons. In the London Medical Times and 
Gazette of September 30th is an article on 
the ‘‘ Treatment of Insanity in America,” 
which says, among other things: ‘‘ We have. 
before us the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Board of State Charities of Massachusetts, 
and from the sections concerning insanity 
and the state lunatic hospitals we find that 
many of the burning questions as to the 
management of the insane with us are 
also exercising the minds of our brethren 
and of the civil authorities in America.” 
Among these ‘‘ burning questions” is that 
of separating the chronic or incurable in- 
sane from the recent and supposed curable 
cases; a matter to which the Massachusetts 
Board of Charities has for a dozen years 
given much attention and compelled the 
attention of others. The report above 
mentioned. has been frequently quoted as 
an authority in this country, particalarly 
by Dr. Atwater, Dr. Wilbur, of Syracuse, 
and pthers, who are not wholly satisfied 
with the present management of lunatic 
hospitals and asylums. Yet its arguments, 
and those brought forward in former years 
by Dr. Howe and Dr. Allen, have not been 
sufficient to prevent Massachusetts from 
falling into some of the most serious mis- 
takes in the treatment of the incurable in- 
sane. 

For example, the extravagant cost of 
lunatic asylums, especially for chronic 
cases, has often been dwelt on; yet Massa- 
chusetts is now building two of these 
structures, at Worcester and Danvers, for a 
cost of more than $3,000 per patient. For 
paticnts of nearly the same class in Scot- 
land the Fife and Kenross Asylum was 
lately built, at a cost of less than $700 per 
patient; and the Willard Asylum, in New 
York, has been built within the past ten 
years for something less than $850 per pa- 
tient. The Scotch asylum now contains 
less than 300 lunatics, the Willard Asylum 
nearly 1,200, while the hospitals at Worces- 
ter and Danvers, when completed, will 
contain about 500 each or 1,000 in both. 
They range in size, therefore, half way be- 
tween the Scotch and the American asylums 
above named, while their cost is three or 
four times as great. Dr. Harle, of the 
Northampton Hospital, in Massachusetts, 
perhaps the best authority in the United 
States on such matters, estimates the final 





cost of the Danvers Hospital at $1,800,000 


he declares that half this money has been 
virtually thrown away. Nota patient can be 
cured there, he thinks, who.could not be 
cured at Northampton; yet in the twenty 
years since the Northampton Hospital has 
been built or building it has cost but little 
more than $500,000, or less than 1,200 
per patient 

How and why do the incurable insane in- 
crease so fast in our asylums and outside 
of them? To answer this, in’ part, Dr. 
Earle has written an interesting paper on 
the ‘‘ Curability of Insanity,” in which he 
argues that the early expectation of medi- 
cal superintendents of lunatic asylums in 
regard to the number of their cures has 
been greatly disappointed by a longer ex- 
perience. The insane are not now cured in 
half the cases that occur, even when their 
malady is treated speedily; and, conse- 
quently, although they die faster than sane 
persons, the chronic insane grow more 
numerous every year, and mustdoso. Dr. 
Woodward, of the Worcester Hospital, and 
Dr. Galt, of the Williamsburg Asylum, in 
Virginia, were both confident, forty years 
ago, that they could cure 90 per cent. of 
recent cases. But time has shown that of 
the reported recoveries many _ relapse 
again into insanity, while it has ceased to 
be the fashion among medical men to claim 
sO many recoveries as formerly. In Dr. 
Woodward’s own hospital, at Worcester, 
but since his time, one man has recovered 
fifteen times, and is now incurably insane. 
It is probable, indeed, that Dr. Woodward 
and his contemporaries did effect more 
cures than their successors, for they had 
small hospitals, and thus could give and 
did give to their patients the personal care 
and close attention which alone secures 
recovery in many.cases of insanity. The 
present fashion of great hospitals is likely 
to prevent cures, and we are glad to see 
that Drs. Kirkbride and Walker, at the 
Philadelphia meeting, in September, favored 
a return tosmall hospitals, built for only 
250 or 300 patients. In such establish- 
ments, mainly occupied by curable persons 
(recent cases of insanity), the maximum of 
cures would be found, as was formerly the 
case. 

It is coming to be admitted that the in- 
curables can best be maintained and treated 
apart from the curable insane. Dr. Nich- 
ols, of the Government Hospital, at Wash- 


‘ington, in this paper read at Philadelphia, 


in September, advocated the construction 
of detached buildings for the incurable in- 
sane, located near the present hospitals, 
where the curable are treated. It was not 
reasonable, he thought, to expect the public 
to build costly hospitals for the incurable, 
for whom asylums should be more cheaply 
constructed and might be located at some 
little distance from the main hospital. 
This is put in practice at the Willard Asy- 
lum, where one superintendent oversees 
patients of the chronic insane class in three 
or four detached structures, one of them 
nearly a mile from the main asylum. This 


has been pronounced impracticable, and 


was so declared by some of the learned 
men at Philadelphia; but it has actually 
been done and very well done by Dr. Cha- 
pin, of Willard. Probably the method of 
Dr. Nichols will be adopted in many states; 
while in others asylums quite distinct 
from the present hospitals will be built for 
the incurable insane. The success of the 
Willard Asylum is a strong argument for 
such. 

A plan is now under consideration in 
Massachusetts by which the comparative 


‘value of different methods of classifying 


and caring for the insane can be tested. 
It is proposed to set apart one or two hos- 
pitals for the recent cases supposed to be 
curable, to devote other establishments to 
the care of the incurables by themselves, 
and to continue in the hospitals at North- 
ampton and Taunton the old-fashioned 
practice of mjngling together the curable 


‘and incurable cases and all the ordinary 
| types and forms of insanity. 
be done, and it is advocated by Dr. Allen, 
‘late Lunacy Commissioner of Massachu- 
| setts, by Mr. Moses Kimball, of Boston, and 
‘by other members of the State Board of 
‘Charities, Massachusetts would soon be 


If this should 


able to decide, by actual experiment, 
which mode of treatment is’ the best, for 
sanitary, economical, and vhilanthropic 





reasons. The number of insane persons 
now in the asylums an@-hospitals of that 
state is about 2,500 and in a year or two 
will be 8,000, so that the field of observation 
will be sufficiently broad to make the 
results worth noting. It is probable that 
the whole number of the incurable insane 
in the United States exceeds 50,000, and 
that it inereases at least one per cent. in 
each yeat. Hence the importance of this 
whole subject. 
CONCORD, MASS. 


THE SCOPE OF THE COUNTING 
AUTHORITY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











IF it be conceded, as is claimed by many, 
that the Constitution vests the power to 
count the electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President in the two houses of Con- 
gress, and not in the President of the Senate, 
then the question which relates to the 
nature and extent of this power involves a 
matter of vital importance. The declara- 
tion that ‘‘ the votes shall then be counted” 
contains the only words that bestow the 
power. 

The “‘ votes” referred to are those certified 
to in the electoral certificates transmitted to 
the President of the Senate, and ascertained 
by opening the certificates in the presence 
of the two houses of Congress. There are 
no other votes involved in the question. 

The time of counting these votes is in- 
dicated by the adverb ‘‘ then,” which clear- 
ly means that the process of counting shall 
immediately follow the opening of the cer- 
tificates, and be continued in the presence 
of the two houses of Congress until the 
work is completed. The adverb does not 
measure the quantity of time to be con- 
sumed; yet it does fix the commencement 
of the process, and implies that compara- 
tively but little time will be needed, be- 
cause the work is assumed to be simple 
and easily performed. 

The Constitution says that the votes 
“shall” be counted. The language is im- 
perative and gives to the counting author- 
ity no discretion in thisrespect. The thing 
commanded must be done, or the Constitu- 
tion will be violated. 

The work is described by the word 
‘‘counted.” All agree that this cannot 
mean less than that the votes in question 
shall be enumerated and aggregated in re- 
spect to the different persons voted for, as 
the means of ascertaining what persons, if 
any, have received a constitutional majority 
of these votes. 

Behind these several points, connected 
with them and suggested by them, lies the 
question whether the scope of the counting 
authority is confined to the legal papers 
which have been presented and opened by 
the President of the Senate, or extends to 
an examination of the proceedings out of 
which these papers have originated and of 
which they are the evidence. There is a 
wide difference between these views. In 
the one case the counting is almost wholly 
a ministerial duty, involving no more judi- 
cial power than is necessarily incident to 
judging of the genuineness and authentic- 
ity of the papers; and in the other case 
counting implies all the powers of a can- 
vassing or returning board, with the right 
to go behind any or all of the papers, to 
consider and settle disputed questions of 
both law and fact, to determine the correct- 
ness or otherwise of the various steps taken 
in the appointment of Presidential electors, 
and carry the investigation even back to 
the ballot box in respect to every vote certi- 
fied to. Does counting the votes, as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, include the 
latter of these theories? We answer this 
question as follows: 

1. The Constitution expressly declares 
that ‘‘the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively or to the people.” 
Here are two principles: 1. That the 
United States in no department or office 
thereof can exercise any powers except 
those delegated thereto by the Constitu- 
tion. 2, That to the states are reserved all 


‘powers not delegated to the United States 


and not prohibited to them by the Consti- 
tution, If, then, the two houses of Con- 
gress, in counting the electoral votes, are 
vested with the prerogatives of a returning 
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board, this ‘fact must be affirmatively 
shown. It cannot be assumed without 
ar ag in the fundamental law of the 


2. No such authority is given unless in 
the declaration that ‘‘the votes shall then 
be counted.” The authority, if it exists 
at all, rests wholly upon these words. The 
connection in which this language is used 
clearly shows that the counting intended 
by the Constitution is a counting based 
upon the authenticated electoral certifi- 
cates, and upon nothing else. These cer- 
tificates are directed to be prepared by the 
electors and transmitted to the President of 
the Senate, as the legal and constitutional 
evidence of the votes to be counted. The 
sufficiency of the evidence is assumed. 
Whoever does the counting is bound by 
this evidence. - The question as to what 
votes shall be counted is to be determined 
thereby. The Constitution knows of no 
other way of deciding the question. The 
word ‘‘counted,” especially in such con- 
nections, is not a proper term to express or 
imply the powers and functions of a return- 
ing board. Such a construction extends 
the term far beyond its natural import. 

3. The Constitution expressly provides 
that ‘‘each house [of Congress] shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members”; but it con- 
tains no such provision in respect to the 
appointment or election of Presidential 
electors. Certificates in respect to the 
election of members of Congress are simply 
prima facie evidence. Though perfectly 
authentic, they are liable to be questioned; 
and either house of Congress may institute 
any amount of investigation as to law and 
fact in respect to them and may entirely 
disregard them as evidence. No such 
power is expressly given to Congress in re- 
spect to Presidential electors. Why this 
omission, if the power was meant to be 
given? The framers of the Constitution 
provided for the election of members of 
Congress under state laws, and gave 
this revisory power over all proceedings 
under those laws in the one case, and did 
not give it in the other. The conclusion is 
that they did not mean to give it in the 
latter case. 

4, The Constitution expressly declares 
that ‘‘each state shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the state may be entitled in 
the Congress,” with the following limita- 
tions: 1. That the specified number of 
electors must not be exceeded. 2. That 
no person who is a senator or representa- 
tive in Congress, or who holds an office of 
trust or profit under the United States, or 
who’ is disqualified by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, must be appointed as an elect- 
or. 38. That the appointment must be made 
at the time fixed by Congress, if it shall fix 
such atime. Subject to these limitations, 
the state power of appointing electors in 
any manner established by legislation is 
absolute and complete. It is a necessary 
incident of this power that the states authen- 
ticate their own appointments; that this 
authentication is to be accepted as conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact of such appoint- 
ments; and, hence, that the counting author- 
ity has no power to inquire into the title of 
electors to the office vested in them by state 
authority. The Constitution, in giving to 
the states the power to appoint electors, 
gives them power to authenticate their own 
appointments. The authenticating paper 
being genuine, the question of fact is ended, 
unless there be some radical defect on the 
face of the paper. The counting authority 
canrot go behind this evidence or reject it 
without invading the constitutional rights 
of the states. 

5. The Constitution directs and author- 
izes the electors appointed to meet in their 
respective states at the time and place fixed 
by law, to vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-President, to name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, to-make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President and of all per- 
sons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
‘number of votes for each, and then sign 
and certify these lists and transmit them 
sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of 
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the Senate. The limitations which it im- 
poses upon their power of choice we have 
in the qualifications of citizenship, age, and 
residence for President and Vice-President, 
named by the Constitution, in the fact that 
both must not be inhabitants of the same 
state with themselves, and in the further | 
fact that the votes must be given on the 
day designated by law. Each electoral 
college is a canvassing board, as well as a | 
college of voters; and the plain intention of 
the Constitution is that its returns, being | 
properly certified to as authentic, will and 
must be accepted as the only evidence that | 
can be used to show how a given state | 
voted. Its action is both decisive and final ! 
on the points to which it relates, and of 
that action the returns are the evidence. 

6. The Constitution trusts the Electoral 
College with its powers and duties, just as it | 
trusts Congress with its powers and duties, 
and nowhere bestows upon the latter any | 
power to review and revise the action of 
of the former. If the members of the 
different electoral colleges had been directed 
to meet in one place and act as one assem- 
bly in choosing the President and Vice- 
President, no one would have doubted 
whether their action would be final. The 
fact. that they meet in the several states does 
not.alter the nature of the action or their 
powers or subject them to the control or 
review of any other department of the 
Government, It simply creates the necessity 
for an agency to reccive, to identify, and 
aggregate or count their votes in respect to 
the different persons voted for, and there- 
by ascertain what persons, if any, have 
been elected. And this is the precise thing 
meant to be secured by the transmission 
of the electoral certificates to the President 
of the Senate, and the subsequent opening 
of them in the presence of the two houses 
of Congress, and then the counting of the 
votes. Nothing can well be further from the 
obvious meaning of the Constitution than 
that this counting involves the right to con- 
sider and determine all questions of fact 
that may in any way stand connected with 
the legality of the votes tobe counted. All 
such questions are assumed to have been 
already settled, leaving nothing to be done 
but to identify the legal papers and then 
count the votes certified to. 

7. The Constitution in express words de- 
fines the powers which it intends to give 
to Congress in respect to the election of 
President and Vice-President. These are 
the words: ‘‘ The Congress may determine 
the time of choosing electors, and the day 

on which they shall give their votes, which 
day shall be the same througbout the Uni- 
ted States.” And, stillfurther, if no Presi- 
dent is chosen by the electors, then the 
House of Representatives is authorized to 
make a choice; and so,if no Vice-Presi- 
dent is chosen by them, then the right of 
choice devolves upon the Senate. This is 
the whole of the power over the subject 
given to the two bodies as a Congress and 
to each body as a separate house. If more 
power was intended to be given, why was 
not more expressed? What is expressed is 
an indirect implication that no more was 
meant. The implication is not to be set 
aside by the declaration that ‘‘the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted.” This languaze does not 
expressly say that Congress shall count the 
votes, and certainly does not say or imply 
that either Congress or the President of the 
Senate shall exercise the powers of areturn- 
ing board in respect to the votes to be 
counted. 

8. The Constitution expressly excludes 
the members of both houses of Congress 
from being appointed as Presidential elect- 
ors. This would be an anomaly and a 
strange inconsistency if the same Constitu- 
tion authorized these very members to act 
as a canvassing board and review all the 
proceedings connected with the appoint- 
ment of electors. Why exclude them from 
being electors, if they are to be canvassers 
of the electoral votes not only, but of all 
the popular votes cast in the choice of elect- 
ors? What is sought to be gained by the 


exclusion is most effectually lost by this | 


supposed canvassing power. The object 
of the exclusion is to keep Congress from 
intermeddling with the election of Presi- 


the states; and this object would most cer- 

tainly fail if to Congress were granted the 

powers of a returning board. 

9. The Constitution provides that ‘‘ the 

times, places, and manner of holding elec- | 
tions for senators and representatives shall | 
be prescribed in each state by the legislature | 
thereof,” subject to the qualification that | 
«Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the, 
places of choosing senators.” The same 

power is granted to each state in respect to 

the choice of Presidential electors, subject 

to the single qualification that Congress 

may determine the time of choosing them 

and the day on which they shall give their 
votes. Here is a wide differencein the two 
cases. Congress may take charge of the 
whole business of elections for representa- 
tives and supersede state laws altogether; 
but all that it can do in respect to the elec- 
tion of Presidential electors is to determine 
the time. All the rest is left to the states. 

What does this mean? Does it not mean 
that the business is regarded as exclusively 
state business, and not at all as that of Con- 
gress, with the single exception of fixing 
the time of choosing electors? Is Congress, 
then, a canvassing board, to perform the 
final function in the choice of these electors, 
by revising and correcting the proceedings 
of the state authorities when it comes to 
count the votes and by rejecting such votes 
as in its opinion ought not to be counted? 
The supposition is manifestly at war with 
the theory and intention of the Constitu- 
tion. 

10. The law of Congress enacted in 1792 
and entitled ‘‘ An Act relative to the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President,” and 
now incorporated into the Revised Statutes 
of the United Sfates, fixed the time when the 
electors shall give their votes; provided 
that they should prepare three certificates 
of these votes and dispose of them in a cer- 
tain way; directed the executive of each 
state to give to its electors three certificates 
of their appointment; declared that Con- 
gress shall be in session on the second 
Wednesday in February next succeeding 
every meeting of the electoral colleges; and 
commanded the electoral certificates to be 
then opened, the votes to be counted, and 
the persons to fill the offices of President 
and Vice-President ascertained and de- 
clared, agreeably to the Constitution. This 
law was enacted by the First Congress, 
containing many members who had been 
members of the Federal Convention. And 
on the very face of the legislation lies the 
assumption that the state certificates of 
appointment are the authentic and conclu- 
sive evidence that such and such persons 
are electors; that the lists of votes prepared 
by these electors and certified to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate are the authentic and 
conclusive evidence ot the votes; and that 
these two evidences constitute the whole 
basis of the counting procedure. This was 
then deemed agreeable to the Constitution; 
and, if it was so then, itissonow. There is 
not a hint in the law of 1792 that the pro- 
cedure is to look outside of this evidence 
or consider any questions or facts other 
than those thus altested. The evidence, as 
viewed by this law, makes the whole case, 
and forms the only rule to guide the count- 
ing. Affidavits gotten up in the interests 
of this or that party, newspaper rumors and 
reports of partisan congressional commit- 
tees have no relevancy to the counting 
Constitutionally and legally considered, 


went into operation. 


give. their votes on the first Wednesday in 
the following December. Nearly the 
whole of the intervening period elapses be- 
fore the votes of the people are. officially 
canvassed. There.can be no contest as to 
who have been chosen as electors. until 
after this canvass; and whatever contest 








dent and Vice-President by the action of 


may then arise must be determined by state 


they are no part of thecase. So the matter 
was viewed just after the Constitution 


11. There isno power in Congress to enter- 
tain and determine any contest in respect 
to the appointment of electors or their yotes 
founded upon anything outside of the con- 
stitutional and legal papers; and, if the 
power-existed, there would be no opportunity 
for-its exercise without a change. in the 
laws.., The electors. are chosen on the Tues- 
day, next after the first Monday of Novem- 


authority. Congress has nothing to do 
with it. 
The electors, having cast their votes on 


the day fixed by law and made their sealed | 
returns to the President of the Senate, at | 
once cease to exist as electors; and their 
returns for some two months and a half are 
under seal, by the command of the Consti- 
tution. No power can touch them or offi- 
cially know their contents until they are 
opened; and this by law is fixed on the 
second Wednesday of February, and within 
about three weeks of the time when the 
Presidential office will become vacant by 
the expiration of its term and when one of 
the houses of Congress will cease to exist. 
The only possible period in which Congress 
could judicially consider and determine 
any contest in relation to the election of 
Presidential electors or their action, upon 
any evidence lying outside of the legal 
papers which have been opened, is the short 
period between the opening and the 4th of 
the following March. If the contest be as 
to whether some of the electors were prop- 
erly appointed, or as to whether some of 
them were eligible, or as to whether the 
candidates voted for had the necessary 
qualifications for office, then in each case 
issues of fact are at once presented; and 
they cannot be determined without a full 
hearing of all the evidence relating thereto, 
unless we assume for Congress a summary 
power of judgment tipon mere hearsay, or 
mere objections, and without evidence. 
The Constitution manifestly assumes that 
all such questions of fact have already been 
settled and correctly settled by the state 
authorities or by the electoral colleges; 
and the law of 1792 above referred to as- 
sumes the same thing. If at the time of 
the counting such questions are legitimate 
and may be judicially opened, then the 
judgment to be rendered is a mere sham, in 
the exercise of arbitrary power, or a physi- 
cal impossibility. The language of the 
Constitution clearly implies a brief pro- 
ceeding, to be had and finished upon the 
authentic evidence furnished by the legal 
papers themselves, and upon no other evi- 
dence. It simply says that ‘‘the votes 
shall then be counted”; and to hang a judi- 
cial system upon these words, in assuming 
for Congress the powers of a returning 
board, would be a monstrous perversion of 
the plain meaning of the Constitution. 
Granting, then, as we do, in this argument, 
that the counting authority is vested in the 
two houses of Congress, and not in the 
President of the Senate, we conclude, for 
the above reasons, that its action is confined 
exclusively to the legal decuments which 
are directed to be opened at the time of the 
counting, as the only authentic evidence 
of the votes cast for President and Vice- 
President and the only guide of the count- 
ing procedure. Nothing is to be considered 
except as found in these papers. Any ob- 
jection made to the counting of votes must 
be founded on the papers themselves. Are 
they genuine in the sense of being properly 
attested? Are they, in their contents, upon 
their face, conformable to the Constitution 
and the law? What do the papers actually 
declare? These are the questions to be 
answered. 
It is easy to make extremely improbable 
suppositions, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation to ask and answer other ques 
tions, and thus show that the counting 
authority ought not to be confined to so 
narrow a field of action, and ought, indeed, 
to be a canvassing authority, with a plenary 
power of judgment over the whole subject; 
yct the Constitution, as a practical instru- 
ment, neither makes these suppositions nor 
provides for them. It assumes. that the 


will do the same thing, and then trusts both, 
each with its specific powers. 


states willsimply do what they are author- 
ized to do, and that the electoral colleges 


It does not 
authorize Congress to supervise both, or 
revise and correct the action of either; and 
it could not do so without subverting the 
electoral system it means to establish. The 


ber in every fourth year; and they meet to . 


theory, comparatively modern in its.origin, 





that the electoral votes of states may be 
tejected at the pleasure of either house of 
Congress, or of the two houses, and that 
the authentic papers which attest these 
votes are not necessarily conclusive with 
either,. is absolutely fatal to the system 
prowided by the Constitution for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President. It 
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implies a most dangerous usurpation on tht 
part of the legislative branch of the Gov- 


ernment and should be firmly resisted by 
the people. It must be resisted, or Con- 
gress, under the disguise of counting, will 
practically become the power that chooses 
the President. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. VALENTINE'S 
DAY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








ONE sunny afternoon, in the hight of a Ro- 
man gala, 

Only boys and girls were asked to the feast 
of Lupercalia. 


Juno herself sent out the cards, and rigidly 
excluded 

Matrons and gallants—she alore matroniz: a 
the included— 


And led the games approved by use. 
when day was closing, 

A bright-eyed lad stepped forth and said: “A 
new game I’m proposing. 


At last, 


‘* Let us draw lots, and every boy who draws a 
girl shall kiss her ; 

And every girl who draws a boy, no task of 
gift shall miss her 


“All the year round from her trie knight!’ 
Great sport came with the rafflinz ; 

Kisses were shy but very sweet, and full cf 
fun the baffling. 


But just then some one had asked who all this 
glee incited; 

When lo! ’twas found the bright-eyed lad had 
stolen in uninvited. 


Worse. The youngster’s dear mamma wai a 
lady Juno hated. 

You may be sure no gracious tatt his exit 
long belated. 


Indeed, so quick she packed him off, he left 
his bow and quiver, 

Which pretty toys the guests picked up and 
said they would deliver. 


To punish more, the goddess tore a ribbon 
from her bonnet 

And bound his eyes ; and so Love's blind in 
song, you know, and sonnet. 


As for the game,”’ Queen Juno said, ‘‘ renew 
each year its pleasure; 

But secret keep the author’s name, to giv¢ 
my scorn full measure.”’ 


Sealed were their lips; and to this day tio 
soul on eatth would know it, 

But that those cunning things, the birds, be- 
gan to sing and crow it. 


*‘Cupid,’’ they chirp, ‘‘taught us birds first. 
We have a right, we do hope, 

To tell it.” As they did, flect-winged, to 
every court in Europe, 


With joy and pomp, gay knights and dame:; 
of gifts and pledge not chary, 

Seized the bright hint, and thenceforth chost 
sweethearts in February. 


Good Christian bishops, loth to leave to 
heathen such enjoyment, 

Besought some saint to consecrate the sport's 
benign employment. 


And—happy hit !—hby just one of those queer 
coincidences 

Whereby sometimes Love’s lucky chance 
cheats Wisdom of her senses, 


Saint Valentine the office took—a saint not 


stern nor stupid, . 
And unaware the very one to help our rogui:h 
Cupid. 


For in his year of martyrdom—two seventy— 
this hero 

Was told one day that Claudius (in Rome’s 
dark line of Nero) 


Had doomed a head for being wed to heart 
* too kind and loving. 
That head—it-was St. Valentine’s! Await- 
ing its removing, 


In prison he pitied a blind girl, his jailor’s 
gentle daughter, 

And with a prayer of love and faith to per- 
fect sight restored her. 


And of this jailor’s family, the record stands 
revealing, 

They all did die with Valentine, to show their 
grateful feeling. 


In realms above the tender Saint still kept the 
maiden’s picture, 

And for the blind his pity knew a deep, pecu- 
‘Har stricture. 


You know it now—the reason why, of all thd 
blesséd_rubric, 

This choice seems like a sly design and al- 
most like a cute trick, 
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To give to Love’s own holiday the utmost 
free advantage, 

The Saint saw-Cupid’s blinded eyes and straight 
pulled off the bandage! 


“Go, guileless boy!’’ he said. ‘ This day, at 
least, have satisfaction.” 

And then he stroked his saintly beard, con- 
scious of a good action. 


And Cupid went. And all day long from his 
bright bow the arrows, 

Sure of their mark, whizz through the air. 
What souls that shooting harrows! 


Yet for these sharp and killing darts the 
game is called more piquant, 

Why hearts should like to be bestuck Love 
must explain, for we can’t. 


Oh! all the more St. Valentine was praised 
with pastime loyal. 

In France a palace to his name was built by 
Princess Royal. 


No Juno’s feast-day in the times of Roman 
Lupercalia 

Such banquets knew, dances and songs, gifts 
and superb regalia. 


And fairest choice! And deepest vows! At 
night the flames ascended 

From effigies of old-year loves, that now in 
smoke were ended. 


In England superstitions rose, grave rites, 
and strange devices. 

To conjure true loves into sight, bay leaves 
were cut in slices 


And pinned to pillows overnight; eggs 
crammed with salt were eaten; 

Names wrapped in clay were dipped in brine 
or baked in biscuits wheaten, 


And drawn blindfold. At breakfast-time, if 
not before, ’twas certain 

The coming man the coming maid would 
greet with kiss or guerdon. 


(In Denmark all the wedding charm lay in 
the first good-morrow. 

’Twas by mistake in Hamlet’s case the bride 
was veiled in sorrow.) 


The lovelorn Orleans in his cell in London’s 
gloomy tower 

Wrote love-notes on the Saint’s own day that 
had the magic power 


To reach afar his lady’s heart, while those 
elsewhile occasioned 

Are still in durance (writ in gold, with rain- 
bow tints emblazoned). 


Which proves St. Valentine alone can help 
unhappy lovers, 

As hosts of valentines attest and history dis- 
covers. 


Just now these painted billet doux are rather 
out of fashion ; 

But there are numerous other ways to spread 
the tender passion. 


And on this day a sigh, a word, a look is all- 
sufficient; 

For Valentine approves the act, with his 
bright glance omniscient. 


And Cupid,with wide-open eyes, sharp-shoot- 
er by permission, 
With flaming darts and bleeding hearts seals 
¢ the glad day’s fruition. 


Fly then, dear friend, while Heaven bends 
propitious to the duty ; 

And win the “yes”’ that trembles now upon 
the lips of Beauty. 

VALENTINE’S DAY, February Ii4th, 1877. 





A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XI. 








AN EvENING’s AMUSEMENT IN NEW CANTON, 





James GARDNER had always promised 
himself that when a clergyman should pro- 
nounce him ‘‘man” to some one else’s daug- 
ter he would begin being good, in 
the sense that the world has it. On the 
altar of Hymen he would sacrifice all his 
vices, and all his foibles should evaporate 
and disappear in the rose-colored cloud 
that rose therefrom. All young men swear 
to this, just as on the second of January, 
their heads aching with the wine taken at 
calls, they swear off drinking. Onthe third, 
when they feel better, they fix the date of 
their quitting, and, that there may be no 
failure and that they may have time to 
strengthen for their new effort, they pru- 
dently make it the next New Year. 

When he became the head of afamily, 
James would bury his meerschaum, give 
away his fowling-piece and fishing-tackle, 
burn his cards, read novels very sparingly, 
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foulness, as if he had slept in a night-hawk’s | left to talk to an old-maid Lewis cousin, 


and Settle down to law with all the energy 
he possessed. He would revive his ambi- 
tion; he would attend to business; he 
would speculate; he would attend caucus- 
es, and get into the legislature, and final- 
ly into Congress; in short, he would follow 
the paths of a legitimate American ambi- 
tion, and, possibly, die in a senatorial chair. 

But the stern edict of the Lewis pére— 
that is to say, of the Lewis mére—and the 
fatal weakness of Mary killed all tbis out 
of him. His love was gone, and he did not 
care what became of what life left him. 
She had been the very light in his sky; and 
when it faded out he would no longer lift 
his eyes in that direction. But in the 
other? Hell is easier to find than Heaven, 
for its doors are never closed and it never 
puts out its guiding-lights. A man can 
always take refuge there, as Gardiner dis- 
covered; and he turned his face that way 
with tbe only determination that bad ever 
characterized him. 

‘« He had a weakness for that girl, and it 
has run into recklessness,” said his friends. 
‘*He will get over it in a month.” But 
they were mistaken. They always were 
when they expected anything good of the 
amiable do-nothing, who, while he never 
accomplished anything, gave such excellent 
promise as made it impossible to give him 
up altogether. 

He did not get into his bad habits by 
degrees, as men generally do. He plunged 
into and made a business of them. His 
office became the headquarters of the wild- 
est young menin town, and the games of 
poker played there nightly were so unpar- 
alleled in that region as to make Pepper- 
nell’s hair stand onend, when he heard of 
the way the boys were going on, as he ex- 
pressed it. It must be confessed that 
James’s idleness, his easy way of taking 
life, and most of his former associates made 
the way to recklessness very smooth to 
him. His amusements had on occasion 
been as high-flavored 9s those of most 
young men born with money, and he had 
cultivated games of chance and skill to 








such purpose that he could give points to 
the oldest hand in the village. He seldom 
slept, or, if he did sleep, no one could tell 
when. The little glass bottle had given way 
to a demijohn, which, though fearfully 
drawn upon, was never allowed to get 
empty, and it came to the point that he 
was to be seen at Pilkin’s or Smith’s dog- 
gery at all times when he had not some- 
thing worse to do. He would leave the 
office with his hangers-on after daylight, 
and, with bloodshot eyes and matted hair, 
go into the bar-rooms and “billiard par- 
lors,” to get stimulated up for the day’s 
work. Then woe to the man who crossed 
his humor, for he was strong asa lion and 
ferocious as a tiger. 

Yet, in losing the preciseness of respecta- 
bility, he was no less handsome. His fiery, 
reckless air was just what would take the 
imagination of an impressible girl, if she 
could believe (and what woman does not?) 
herself strong enough to hold the handsome 
animal in check. The loosely-tied, high- 
colored handkerchief about his neck fitted 
his style better than the plain black bow of 
his careful days, and the prompt reckless- 
ness of his actions was more taking than 
his careless, lounging dandyisms before. 
He never stopped to thinknow. It pleased 
him to indulge every impulse, and he trou 
bled himself as little with forethought as 


with repentance. ‘ , 
He was sitting one evening—in transat- 


lantic resemblance to the French fashion of 
the boulevards—with other loafers, before 
Pilkin’s saloou. James prided himself on 
his democracy nowadays, and professed 
not to be above seeing good in any com- 
pany. He found a vast fund of worldly 
wisdom in Slack Williams’s, not overclean 
and carving-knife observations on human 
nature, in gencral, and all property-holders 
in town who paid tax on more than twen- 
ty-five cents’ worth of estate, in particular. 
He found an appetite for the scraps of 
songs, satiric and beastly, which that 
worthy could troll out, in a voice that had 
been worth better matter. James made the 
excuse to himself that he never listened to 
such things unless he wasin liquor. But he 
took care to be in that state most of the 
time. When he woke up in the morning, 
he could not remember much of the even- 
ing before, except a general suggestion o 


nest; but his head ached too badly to leave 
much attention for his distracted morals. 
There was no getting over the ache with- 
out a stiff dose of the alcohol, now turned 
medicine. All the noons his past, of love 
and hope, tormented him, till he would 
have flown to the breast of Hecate for re- 
lief; and at night there was nothing to do 
but go through the same routine of chaff, 
cards, and alcohol, now taken as refresh- 
ment, and thus turned the endless chain 
till next morning. 

On this evening in particular the fun 
was low, and one of the oldest of the set 
rose with a laugh, declaring that he could 
find more fun at home, in a tone that inti- 
mated satire could no fugther go than to 
suggest anything attractive with one’s 
family. The rest waxed sulkier at his 
desertion; till one of them, spying a woman 
coming down the Pilkin’s side of the walk, 
which women were usually shy of, prepared 
for sport. The light was uncertain, and he 
sprawled over the narrow walk so that his 
foot unavoidably caught her skirt, as she 
hurried past. She stumbled and nearly 
fell. The ruffian uttered a coarse laugh, 
volunteering the excuse that he ‘“‘ wasn’t 
used to being carried away by strange wo- 
men so sudden,” and advised her ‘‘ to turn 
her pretty face to account, though it isn’t 
so ketchen, after all.” He lacked teeth and 
voice for further insult, by reason of finding 
the one knocked down his throat and the 
other clean out of it, while he fell prostrate 
under the uplifted arm of James Gardiner. 

The impulse-of citizens under the chiv- 
alry of rum is to hit first and ask what the 
matter is afterward. And this inquiry was 
hissed out with poor Jim’s head between 
Sandy Beverstock’s arms, in a grip in 
which thought was fragmentary. For it 
was Sandy’s friend who was lying pros- 
trate, and he had been stricken down for 
doing what Sandy would have done, had it 
occurred tohim. lt is usually the chivalric 
young fellow who knocks everybody out 











of his boots, and only comes off with 
scratches enough for the girl in the case to 
cry over; but the writer, not being Jargely 
educated in polite fiction, can only de- 
scribe things as they fall under the eye in 
common life. There it is noticed the big- 
gest fellow, with the most skill, invariably 
comes off best. Now Sandy, being a 
larger man, and more skilled in encounters 
of the sort, and much less under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and having, moreover, the 
sympathy and support, moral and physical, 
of the assembled crowd, was proceeding to 
punish the chivalrous James severely, and 
would probably have nearly killed him, bad 
not there been a rush that parted them. 

‘“What’s all this about?” asked Col. 
Peppernell, who was on his way to the Con- 
tinental for his regular game at cards. 
‘* Jim, what is Sandy pounding you for?” 

‘‘He’s a white-livered dog, and so is 
every one who stands by him. He insulted 
a lady, and I struck him forit.” 

‘* Who was the lady?” not unnaturally in- 
quired Col. Peppernell. 

Not one of them could tell, till a timid 
loafer in the background, whose acquaint- 
ance was more extensive than the rest, 
tendered the information that it was old 
Butterfield’s girl. 

The loafers only remembered the girl in 
her early days, coupled with her father’s 
notorious disregard of appearances and 
decencies, and the word was received with 
screams of derisive laughter, which 
put the crowd in good humor directly. 
‘Old Butterfield’s gir] down by the swamp!” 
‘‘Butterfield’s girl, that hitches up the 
horses!” ‘‘Seen her digging taters, bare- 
foot, frosty mornings!” ‘‘ Father no better 
than a hoss-thief!” and so on. 

“‘My young friend’s gallantry does him 
honor,” said Col. Peppernell, drawing 
James’s arm through his. 

“It’s Burt’s handsome housekeeper,” 
he said, not careful how the crowd heard 
him. ‘And your spirit does you the more 
credit, shown in defense of a servant-girl. 
She’s handsome enough for a man to skin 
himself for.” Adding this, on the principle 
of saying a word to lower other fellow- 
creatures, Wherever he saw a chance. He 
was not sorry to disparage Emeline, whose 
treatment at the wedding he was not sure 
had shown due and proper sense of the 
honor of his attentions. Had he not been 
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who taught school in Chicago, while the 
Butterfield girl slipped off walking with 
Captain Peak’s son from college? He 
wasn’t sure that he relished it, and it would 
do no harm to have acut at the girl, anyhow. 

James had a memory of dark eyes which 
flashed up into his as he sprang against the 
rough, Sandy; but the fact of the matter 
was he would have fought for Peppernell’s 
Durham heifer, or Pilkin’s cat, if opportu- 
nity had offered that night. His nerves 
were overstrung, and wanted some excite- 
ment to restore them to theirtension. He felt 
a little awkward at finding that his gallantry 
had been expended on a girl who had been 
a chambermaid in a hotel, and was now a 
housekeeper, and a pretty one enough to 
make him the subject of the sly jokes of 
the crowd. If ithad been Miss Clymer, for 
instance, the lady librarian of the village, 
or Grace Gibson, who sang in the choir, he 
would have shone with becoming spirit; 
but to fight for a ‘‘ pot-walloper,” as he 
phrased it to himself, put his muscle out- 
side the pale of polite approval. There 
was nothing for it but to spread his shirt- 
collar open further, call his democracy to 
his ai, and declare that he would as soon 
help a kitchen-girl as the best lady in town, 
and he wasn’t going to see any woman put 
upon by any miserable wretch whose 
mother hadn’t taught him to behave him- 
self when ladies were about. 

Despite the fact that the man he knocked 
down and Sandy Beverstock were in the 
saloon, he walked boldly in and ordered 
drinks for them all, and stayed there, per- 
fectly willing that they should assault 
him again, if they chose to. He was the 
furthest remove from a coward, and he 
would have died on the spot rather than 
have shown that he was afraid of the 

whole of them or that he was ashamed of 
the cause hehad championed. Peppernell 
had, however, quieted the party, and no 
further unpleasantness grew out of it, though 
Sandy came up rather ostentatiously once 
or twice and glared at him. But, when he 
saw the determined manner of the man and 
realized the fact that, if he *‘ tackled” him 
then, he would have to take him alone, and 
that, though he might come out best, it 
would be an expensive victory, he wisely 
contented himself with glaring at him in 
the ferocious way of ruffians when tolerably 
certain that they will have to make the 
attack, and that its outcome would be 
doubtful at best. 

The woman in question, as soon as she 
could recover her footing, started on a 
frightened walk, that never slackened till 
she found herself on the high road leading 
out of town. As she paused by the bank, in 
the friendly dusk and starlight, she found 
that tears wet her cheek. It was character- 
istic of the girl that she sat down in a 
sheltered nook and cried, her hair shaken 
quite back; when she set off, with some- 
thing of calmness, over her long, lonesome 
road. A mile and a half brought her to a 
low house, half buried in trees. Her step 
was waited for by a tall, thin woman, whose 
dress hid no inch of her hight; and a boy, 
in rough jacket and barefoot, sprang at her, 
in company with a pet dog. Which was 
most glad to meet her it was hard to tell. 

“‘- You were out watching for me?” asked 
the girl of her mother. 

‘Just to see if you were coming to- 
night,” was the answer, with slight habitual 
repression. ‘‘ We could see you coming 
up the bend, in this moonlight, if you were 
coming at all.” 

The bend was nearly half a mile away. 

‘‘Father’s gone to Lexington, and said 
he shouldn’t be home till late,” was the 
boy’s first speech, made as if it was a piece 
of news which removed the only bar to 
entire freedom and privilege—as was the 


‘ Come in,” cried Emeline, her joyous 
self again, leading the way under the Jean- 
ing orchard boughs to the house. ‘‘ You 
dear little tow-head! How I do love to see 
you again!” ‘‘Ring, you beautiful black- 
coated fellow, are you glad to see me?” 
catching the boy, and then the dog, and 
smothering them with kisses, which both 
returned with a sort of passionate lover’s 
fervor. She had them both in her arms at 
once, where the boy stayed, while the dog 
set off on a chase round the room, giving 
a short bark at intervals, as if to relieve his 
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feelings. ‘Mother, put yourself where I 

can look at you,” said the girl, looking up 

with her warm cheek flushed with kisses. 

‘« How neat the place looks! Ishould know 

father was away, or you never would have 
got so much cleaning done. Where did 
you get these flowers?” springing up to 
the rude mantle, where a tumbler held the 
first and freshest spring tribute—willow 
catkins, yellow and perfumy, with blossoms 
of the birch and red sprays of blossom-like 
leafage, that shed faint incense through 
the room. 

** Tom went for them, when he got done 
plowing. He would have been disappointed 
if you hadn’t come to see them.” 

- “They’re for my pretty sister,” said the 
boy, who looked almost a child by reason 
of his small statue and innocent face. 
‘*And oh, Em!” with profound mystery, 
going to the closet, bringing a crown of 
willow blossoms, and dropping it lightly 
on her head. ‘‘ There, Miss Butterfield. I 
saw those, and they looked like you, and I 
climbed for them. Yes,” putting his head 
on one side a little and marking the effect, 
“‘they’re the right thing, I’m quite satis- 
fied.” 

This opinion, pronounced with great grav- 
ity, was enough to upset an ordinary mortal; 
but these women had not been trained to 
laugh. They smiled contentedly and with 
deep affection at the boy; and Emeline, 
rested after her long walk, began opening 
several small packages with which she had 
charged herself. 

‘Tom, I suppose you think I’ve for- 
gotten you, because I always do,” which 
was a sisterly fiction. ‘‘Here are all the 
pieces of pie and cake I had for my share 
from the wedding; and there’s enough to 
make a small boy stop growing, if he eats 
enough of them. There is one witha little 
white rose in the frosting, and one with a 
sugar dove, and some fruit cake, which 1 
advise you to keep till its blue-moldy, and 
then throw away without eating it. It’s all 
nightmare and indigestion (don’t you see 
how black it is?) and will scare you and 
make you suffer for weeks to come. Here it 
goes!” popping a piece into his mouth, as a 
conclusion to the harangue. 

‘*Q-o-oh!” danced the boy, cutting capers 
noiselessly. ‘‘ With white sugar on, Em! 
Oh! don’t they look pretty? Mother, I didn’t 
think it would be a feast when Em came 
home. Let me have the white plate to put 
them on—the white plate, Mother—and see 
how it seems to eat real white and nice, 
like people. I can’t do anything but look 
at it now; but I shall think so much of my- 
self when I get to eating that cake.” And 
Tom, in his ecstasy, balanced himself on the 
edge of the table, with hands spread out, 
but quietly, his whole face lighted up in 
adoration of the bride-cake, which shone 
white and beautiful to his eyes as crumbs 
from a fairy feast. 

Wher he had eyed it long enough, he 
took off all the least tempting portions and 
laid them on the table; then took the 
plate, silently traveled round the stove, and 
put it in his mother’s lap, without a word, 

“‘T couldn’t eat it without she did,” was 
his matter-of-course explanation. Em’s 
eyes shone a little at the sight. 

‘Tom, going to church to-morrow?” 

“‘ Why, no,” with an injured look. ‘‘What 
do you ask such a fool question for, 
when you know I haven’t got any boots to 
wear?” 

‘His father made him put a piece of old 
oilcloth inside his shoes, where they are 
broken, to wear wet days, when he had to 
be out plowing; and that’s all he’s got till 
after taxes are paid.” 

“Do you think these would fit you, Tom?” 
cried Emeline, holding out a pair, shining 
as boy’s boots never shone before. ‘It’s a 
pair Mrs. Burt told me to throw away, 
when we cleaned house; and I asked if I 
might have them. And I got them mended 
down-town and they look neater than new. 
I went after them to-night, down to the 
other end of the street, and that’s what 
made me so late. Job Fitzhugh gave ’em 
a good blacking for me. I'll get you ® new 
pair, Tom, when I come to it; but I want 
to get mother fixed out a little, and the 
house.” 

‘*Was the wedding a large one?” asked 
the mother, as if the question was out of 
pure civility and the wedding was the last 
thing in the world she cared about. This 
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for Hannah Butterfield was so much of an 
interest to confess in anything that it was 
clear to those who knew her that the wed- 
ding must have been anxiously on her 
mind. Emeline threw herself down on the 
lounge, luxuriously, and her eyes sparkled 
as she prepared to tell her mother, her only 
confidant, the evening’s triumphs and 
pleasures. Old Hannah Butterfield sat at 
ease in the big rocking-chair, with mild 
pride and pleasure softening the immovable 
expression of her face. The boy, curled on 
the floor at the sister’s feet, looked up in 
her face with admiring absorption, wrapped 
up in what she had to tell. 

** Everybody stiffened round for a while. 
The gentlemen waited by themselves, and 
the girls waved their fans at them; but 
they didn’t come. The old ladies had time 
to ask after everybody in each other’s 
families, from their grandmothers to the 
last child a week old. The girls got the 
last pin in the bride’s dress half an hour 
after the time for the ceremony, and the 
last thing, a yard of trimming, ripped off, 
and had to be basted on again; and Miss 
Peak came for me to do it, for she was 
dressed, and all the rest of the bridesmaids 
were dressed, and they couldn’t kneel down 
to get at the flounce. So I had the best 
chance to see them all and what their 
dresses were. Miss Lewis was as white as 
if she was faint; but the bridesmaids put a 
little powder on, to make her look interest- 
ing, they said. Then Norman Peak came 
up, and said they must hurry, for everybody 
was waiting, and the minister had to go 
four miles to see a sick woman after the 
ceremony. Miss Lewis said they might as 
well go and have it over with; and the way 
she swept off showed she is her mother’s 
own child, for all her delicate looks. 
Mother, what is there sounds so sweet to 
a woman as the swish, swish of a white 
silk dress? Talk about the winds in the 
pines! I’d rather hear silk a thousand times; 
for it tells about happy things and lovely 
ones, people without cares, and being ad- 
mired and making love. It’s my kind of 


music. - 
‘“‘Then Mr, Latimer performed the cere- 


mony; but he was short with his good 
advice and he dwelt on the mutual forbear- 
ance part, as if he thought it specially 
called for. Then all the people needed 
something to revive them after the suspense; 
and nothing was to be thought of, after a 
little matter of congratulations, but supper. 
And wasn’t the bride-cake complimented? 

“«Tom, can’t you give me an opinon on it 
by this time?” 

‘But how did you enjoy it?” asked the 
mother, wrapped up in her bright, lovely 
daughter, with no ear for any fortunes but 
hers. 

‘‘Well, my dress fit like a bad character; 
and that was more than several better ones 
there did. I squandered a dollar in crape 
ruches, they look so frosty and soft; and 
then three yards of velvet ribbon to tie 
round my neck, as the young ladies wear 
it. Mother, two weeks’ wages gone in 
finery for that wedding!” 

“‘ Well, it’s time you thought of yourself,” 
remarked Hannah, as if she were stating 
the most matter-of-fact idea in the world. 
‘*You’ve put all your year’s earnings on 
this rack-a-bones of a place and on us, and 
got nothing but a thank-you for it; and 
that’s all you're likely to get. It did me 
good to know you were going to spend that 
money on something that would make you 
feel good and please nobody but yourself.” 

*<There has been something done, and 
money never went better,” said Emeline, 
looking up with a little pardonable com- 
placence. The place showed a fostering 
hand that had carefully placed and tended 
the slips of taste and convenience. Sundry 
furnishings were to be seen, which in that 
country were only found in better houses. 
It looked oddly, in that log house, with 
rough-cast walls and the small sunken win- 
dows, which no carpenter could ever make 
straight again, to see, instead of the tradi- 
tional green paper shades of the region, 
white spring blinds, as stainless and well- 
fitted as those which are the pride of a 
New York housekeeper at her parlor win- 
dows. A curtained corner cupboard 
showed a glimpse of a neat set of white 
ware—not china, but the best of its kind; 
and the home-made lounge, covered with 





glazed chintz, was inviting enough for a 


lady’s chamber, with its frills and pillows. 
A low walnut rocking-chair and a carefully- 
kept Shaker arm-chair, the most comfort- 
able things in the way of seats, kept com- 
pany with a pretty and substantial work- 
table; nor was there wanting a good paper 
and magazine for leisure hours. The house 
presented a great contrast to what it was a 
year or two before, when the old knotty 
and shrunken doors would hardly keep out 
the gaze of a prying steer, and the green 
shades, finger-marked with years of use, 
the stove which let out the ashes, and the 
yellow wood chairs, with a quirk in the back, 
as if they tried to be genteel and slim- 
waisted, were all of a forlornness. There 
were traces still of an evil influence, which 
anxious care tried to keep out of sight— 
such as the old coats and hats which 
garnished the corners, the dirty farm-books 
that lay on a high shelf, and harness-mend- 
ing implements stuck here and there where 
the owner could find them handy. 

That owner disliked the job of cleaning 
and taking care of his boots, to keep the 
floor clean; while washing windows was so 
much lost labor, that might better be laid 
out weeding the cabbages, or shelling corn, 
or raising garden-seed for market. A trail 
of litter from the stable usually followed 
him into the house, with an equally well- 
defined odor of his pursuits. He wanted 
things handy and warm, so his tools always 
had storage in the house, till his wife was 
heard to say she was puzzled to know 
whether she was living in the stable or the 
stable had come toher. Emeline protested 
loudly and wrathfully against the uncouth- 
ness and utter outrage of all decencies that 
marked their life. 

Emeline lay a moment, taking in these” 
things, the sight of which, earned by months 
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was worth a quarter million, took off her 
white gloves at supper and folded them in 
a piece of brown paper, before putting them 
in her pocket; and little Mrs. Mole capered 
about her husband, protesting she felt like 
flirting dreadfully, but couldn’t find any- 
body to flirt with her; and Miss Cleve pre- 
ferred to sit close in a corner all the eve- 
ning and ‘‘study human nature,” as she 
said, forgetting that she was as human and 
might afford a study to others in turn 
Emeline swam, she floated, she shone be- 
fore them, for ten mortal mintues—the 
loveliest Emeline that ever bewitched in a 
three-shilling gown. 

In this warm and peaceful hour of home 
the sounds of wheels in the lane were heard, 
and the fun and comfort fled, like the lights 
and laughter in a fairy ring. Emeline 
hurried to herown room and tore off the 
dress; Tom was up the stairs and in bed 
before the wagon stopped; and Mrs. Butter- 
field lighted a lantern and went to help put 
up the horses, as was her wont, to save the 
tired little fellow, who else would have had 
all to do. Her presence was acknowledged 
without a word, and the new-comer watered 
and fed his team and stalked into the house 
in solemn silence. 

‘‘ What ye up for, burning kerosene this 
time o’ night?” was the firstspeech. ‘‘ Oil’s 
most gone. I could have put up the horses, 
if you’d left the lantern; or you might have 
called Tom up.” 

To this the prudent wife made no answer, 
and the man ate his supper of bread and 
milk in a surly silence. 

‘Has Tom planted those potatoes?’’ he 
asked, as he set down his bowl. And this 
was all he had to say at home-coming. 
Shortly after he turned heavily into bed. 

Emeline lay looking out through a crack 





of toil, brought her fresh pleasure every 
time she gazed at them; but the moments 
of Saturday evening’s visit once a fortnight 
are precious, and there was more to be told 
and shown. 

** You couldn’t go to the wedding, so I’ve 
brought part of it to you, Mother,” the girl 
said, seizing one of her unopened bundles, 
with which she fled to her own little room. 
Agitated sounds were heard there for a few 
minutes—fewer than ever lady who reads 
these lines takes to dress—and there was 
silence. Turning their heads in wonder at 
her absence, the woman and the boy saw a 
picture, lovely as any that ever filled a panel 
in aking’scabinet. Emeline stood there, in 
her party dress, the pale lavender, made like 
the princess robe of our time, which shows 
the lines of a full figure so deliciously, the 
feathery willow bloosoms lying in a golden 
crown upon the silken waves of her hair, 
and her arms clasped before her with that 
exquisite turn of the arms which no woman 
without the instinct of grace ever attains. 
It was a girl’s masquerade, got up for home 
pleasure, for eyes that seldom rested on 
anything but poor and common objects; and 
a sweet picture she was for their delight. 
The hair rippled away from her wide fore- 
head in the old Greek fashion, her cheeks 
were burning with the wind and her walk 
through the creamy dusk of her face, and 
her eyes shone like stars with gladness and 
affection, as she stood there, drinking in the 
admiration of those dear, for it was pas- 
sionately sweet to her. The whole world 
lived for her in those two—the gaunt woman 
and the barefooted boy, who gazed at her 
with all the longing of a poor and barren 
life in that gratified moment. Old Hannah 
Butterfield drew her breath softly, to think 
she had mothered so fair a thing, and 
forced herself back to her usual repression. 
‘“‘The Lord be good to you, with those 
looks, Emeline,” was all she said. 

The young beauty, in her delicate dress 
and golden willow crown, threw her arms 
about her mother at this and held her look- 
ing into her face with such ardor as, seen 
in their children’s eyes, compensates mothers 
for all their pangs and the struggle of after- 
life. The mother and brother sat by in 
happy content. The wedding had come to 
them, in their own beautiful girl, with her 
soft dress and every leaf and ornament she 
had worn before, and the white and spicy 
fragments of the feast she spread before 
them. The spirit of fun in her came out 
in the freedom of home. She rehearsed 
Peppernell’s speeches, and made the 
humors of the evening live for them: how 








Mrs. Lewis's older sister, whose husband 


in the roof, that many a time had let in 
heaven and starbeams to her pillow, and 
let her thoughts go back to what she had 
not allowed herself to glance at or mention 
since she entered the house. The fright on 
the street came back to her. The coarse 
grasp, at which her heart bounded as the 
ruffian caught and set her on her feet, the 
insulting words, and the one reeling mo- 
ment, in which she looked up, to see a 
flushed, handsome face blazing between 
her and her tormentor, before she fled down 
street as fast, as her feet could carry her. 
But, short as the moment was, it was one 
of those which might last longer than her 
life. Soft, unvisited, delicate, it needed but 
to come under the glow of that handsome 
generous ardor to receive the impression 
forever. It was with a child’s joy she 
thought of the bold, kind, daring face that 
had come to her help, and, glad that such 
strong, quick, generous creatures live for 
the protection of those weaker than them- 
selves, she fell asleep. 
(To be Continued.) 


Biblical Research, 


One of the Greek inscriptions discovered by 
Gen. Di Cesnola, near the Temple of Venus, at 
old Paphos (modern Kouklia), in Cyprus, and 
interesting as containing the names of Ptolemy, 
Eunice, and the Cinyradae, appears to be the 
same that was found and copied on the same 
spot, over forty years ago, by Rev. Lorenzo W. 
Pease, a missionary of the American Board, 
whose remains lie in the churchyard of 8t, 
Lazarus, at Larnaca. The inscription, we be- 
lieve, has not been published. It is as follows, 
putting restored letters in brackets, separating 
the words from each other, and using small 
type, instead of capitals : 

*Agpodiryt Tiageae 
Anpoxparng TI rodeuacov 
6 apxo¢ Tav Kivupadav 
(4.) Kae % yuvn Evvixn 
(5.)  [ra]v [ad] trav Guyarepa 
es eae ar ie ake 
The last line is undecipherable. Otherwise the 
translation is; ‘‘To Aphrodite the Paphian 
Democrates, [son of] Ptolemy, the ruler of the 
Cinyradae, and his wife Eunice . their 
daughter . .. . ” Another unpublished 
Greek iuscription, also discovered first by Mr. 
Pease and aftérward by General Cesnola, is on a 
stone in front of a church at Famagousta: 
(1.) .. . Nepovay Tpa:avov Kaicapa 
(2.) v Tepyavixov viov Geov [Ze] 
(8.) Baorov 7 rodeg ty, 
The translation is: “ . . Nerva Trajanus 
Cesar Germanicus son of the late (i. ¢., Divus, 
divine) Emperor, the city, 13.”" ‘The city,” of 
course, is nominative, the name of Trajan ac- 
cusative ; but the verb, with any other possible 
portions of the inscription, are wanting. Still 
another Pease-and-Cesnola inscription of the 
same sort was found at Apollonas, with only 
two lines left, reading, interpreted: ‘King 
Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy; Czsar.” The in- 
scription is Greek and the name in the accusa- 
tive, 














Fine Arts. 


Tue opening of the Castellani collection of 
antique specimens of art at the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, last week, was an event of special 
importance, since it has afforded the public of 
this country an opportunity to examine gen- 
uine examples of thoroughly good original 
art, such as has never before been offered on 
this side of the Atlantic. The collection is 
the same that was on exhibition at the Phila- 
de!phia Centennial ; but it was scarcely noticed 
there in the whirl of excitement that attended 
the great show. Here it is admirably arranged 
in a suitable apartment, free from any excite- 
ments or annoyances, where each article may be 
studied at leisure and examined without ap- 
prehension of missing some greater attraction. 
‘The c lection is not large; but it is altogether 
precious, intelligently displayed, and each de- 
par ment independent in itself, and yet seeming 
t» belong to the others. The marbles, for in- 
stance, are few, there being but twenty-three 
pieces, and some of them small; yet they 
ace intrinsically worth more as examples of 
sculpture than all the modern marbles in 
the country. After looking at these pieces 
of sculpture, which indicate the perfection 
of Greek art, rather than afford the finest ex- 
amples of it, all modern Italian marbles must 
appear mean and frivolous. Most of these 
marbl’s were found in Rome; but they were 
doubtless the work of Greek sculptors. The 
largest of them is a presumed statue of the 
Indian Bacchus; but the most beautiful of 
th> small pieces is an exquisitely wrought bust 
of a full-bearded Roman, which may or may 
not be of Italian origiu. There are four terra- 
e {ta figures which have special value as an- 
tique:, but are not important in an artistic 
point of view. The bronzes are of great value, 
and they represent Etruscan, Greek, and Ro- 
man art. They are 86 in number. The per- 
sonal ornaments in gold and bronze are truly 
magnificent, representing ornamental art in 
its progress from prehistoric times down to the 
thirteenth century. The gems and intaglios 
are very numerous and some of them are su- 
perb. They are from Niueveh, Persepolis, 
Cyprus, Greek, Italian, Etruscan, and 
represent the glyptic art from the earliest 
periods down to the fifth century of our era. 
Toc rings form a really splendid collection in 
themselves, being 337 in number and 14 Papal 
iuvestiture rings. The Maiolica ware will proba- 
bly be regarded by the majority of visitors to the 
Museum as the special glory of the collection, 
aud it is certainly vastly superior to anything 
that we have before seen here. Among the 
miscellaneous objects there are three illum- 
inated vellum missals of the fifteenth century, 
a Prayer Book with fine illuminations of the 
sixteenth century, and an original sketch by 
Benvenuto of the Persius in the Loggia de 
Lanzi. These articles are to remain on exhi- 
bition for six months, after which they will be 
removed, unless they shall be bought for the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, as we most sin- 
cerely trust they will be. The money taken for 
the exhibition is to be appropriated toward the 
fund for their purchase, and it should be made 
the duty of every New Yorker to swell the sum 
to as large an amount as possible, that such a 
treasure may be secured for this city. 


.... Time may always be pleasantly spent in vis- 
iting the studios of the painters and sculptors 
int his city. Mr. R. H. Park, the well-known 
American sculptor, resident in Florence, Italy, 
has recently established himself in the Booth 
Theater building and has a few choice works 
of art, which will remain on exhibition during 
the present month. Mr. Park was attracted to 
his profession by seeing the famous statue of 
‘«The Greek Slave,’? by Hiram Powers, when 
it was first exhibited in this country. He has 
since attained distinction be chiseling out sey- 
eral pieces of marble which are well known in 
this city. One in particular, called ‘“ Purity,” 
was modeled ten years ago and is owned 
ly Judge Henry Hilton. A copy of this 
bust was sold a while ago for $745, and is 
pow at the home of Mr. J. Spencer Turner, of 
Brooklyn. A companion piece of “ Purity,” 
now on exhibition in Mr. Park’s studio, is called 
‘*Summer.”’ The head of a female is wreathed 
with choice flowers and the profile view is 
perfect. Very attractive is a statuette of 
S:ppho, a reduction from the life-size figure. 
The Lesbian poetess stands fronting the sea, 
coutemplating the act of suicide and seeming 
to say: 

“Yet mustI doit! It is Fate’s decree! 

7. * * = * * * * * 

Eternity is opening on my vision, 

Mullions of white hands b2ckoning me away.” 
A bust from the life-size statue of Sappho is 
ulso to be seen. The face, buried in deep 
thought, is really beautiful, and the head is re- 
garded by the author as the finest he has ever 
executed. A bust uf Mr. Clement Studebecker, 
of South Bend, Ind., modeled in Florence, and 
a group of his three children, are works of art 
that have been recently fivuished. “ Birdie,” 
“Rosebud,” and “Sunshine” complete the 
small collection, Mr. Park returns to Fior- 
euce in April. 
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” Personalities, 


Tne recent death of Buloz, in Paris, the pub- 
lisher, proprietor, and editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, has called out a good many biog- 
raphies of one of the most remarkable men of 
| France during the present century. He was 
/not a Frenchman by birth, nor by education 
| even, his birthplace being Savoy; and in his 
| early years he was a shepherd. He learned the 
' trade of a printer in Paris and became foreman 
of a printing office. He knew nothing—or, 
rather, but little—of Latin, his knowledge of 
French was imperfect, and his literary capacity 
was small. He was of a greedy, grasping dis- 
position, miserly in his habits, coarse in his man- 
ners, merciless toward the contributors to his 
Revue, and altogether lacking in all the graces 
and courtesies that are supposed essential 
to success in Paris. Yet, in spite of these dis- 
qualifications, he built up a great and prosper- 
ous literary periodical, which has for many 
years been the acknowledged literary organ of 
French literature. He had for his contributors 
all the eminent literary men and women of 
France, who seem to have felt it requisite to 
their reputation to be known as among the 
authors of the Revue. He was inexorable in 
his treatment of them, compelling them to sub- 
mit to his caprices and changing their articles 
to suit his tastes. That his tastes and criti- 
cisms were good is sufficiently proved by the 
success of his Revue; but his French biographers 
claim that his success was not owing to the 
encouragement he got in Paris, but because it 
was accepted by foreigners as the exponent of 
French thought and literature. But that could 
hardly be the case, for foreigners of education 
would not have put faith in a work which 
Frenchmen did not themselves recognize. He 
was not only successful in the publication of 
his Revue, but, according to Edmond About, 
he had sufficient influence with the leading 
academicians to procure the admission of sey- 
eral of his obscure contributors as members of 
the Academie Francaise. He was appointed 
director of the Comedie Frangaise, and died 
worth an immense fortune —immense for 
France. The Revue never ceased its regular ap- 
pearance through all the changes of govern- 
ment and the revolutions which overthrew so 
many other established institutions in Paris. 
The Revue is an altogether exceptional publi- 
cation and unlike any periodical published 
either in this country or Great Britain ; but we 
are not altogether sure that one on the same 
plan would not be successful here. The name 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes was always a 
puzzle, its meaning not being apparent from 
the nature of the work. It was originally a 
cheap periodical, devoted chiefly to travels and 
geography, and the name was a peculiarily ap- 
propriate one. When Buloz bought it, in 1831, 
he chaoged its character, but retained its name. 
Successful as the publication was, it never ex- 
ceeded a circulation of 20,000, 





....Mrs. Russell Stebbius, of Ridgefield, 
Conn., once known as a literary lady, has writ- 
ten a private letter speaking kindly of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and giving as a reason of Dr. Gris- 
wold’s enmity toward him the attachment of 
both men to the same woman—an attachment 
completely hopeless on the part of both. Mrs. 
Stebbins was once Mrs. Hewitt and gained 
some reputation by her poems. She must hare 
known Dr. Griswold well, and she ought to 
have known that he never had any enmity to 
Poe; andif Poe had any enmity to him, that 
would have been a sufficient reason for not 
making the Doctor Poe’s literary legatee and 
biographer. The attachment of both men to 
the same woman is a piece of romantic fiction. 


--..The hotel-keepers out West are getting to 
be rather particular as to their guests. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was recently refused enter- 
tainment at a Minnesota hotel, ‘‘ because she 
was a female lecturer”; and at a hotel in 
Springfield, in Missouri, Frederick Douglass 
was told to go into the kitchen for his dinner. 


...-Professor Enos Stevens died at Barnet, 
Vt., on the 1st inst., of heart disease. He wasa 
cultured farmer and strong writer on agricul- 
tural subjects. He was a brother of Henry 
Stevens, of London, and of Mrs. William Page, 


....Senator-elect Bailey, of Tennessee, is the 
leading member of the bar at Clarksville, in that 
state. He was one of the old Whig leaders and 
duriog the war commanded a Confederate 
regiment. 

.-.-Sir Vernon Harcourt, who recently mar- 
ried Mrs. [ves, a daughter of Motley, the his- 
torian, is described in ‘‘ Madcap Violet” as 
like a Virgilian verse—six feet long and so0- 
norous. 

..-»Minister Jewell, who was bred a tanner, 
is credited with having ferreted out the secret 
by which the scent of Russia leather is imitated 
in the American manufacture. 


....»Mr. Joseph W. Bartlett, who was former- 
ly connected with the editorial department of 
The Evening Post, has become the managing 





editor of the Boston Traveller. ; 





Sriewce, 


A sEcoND contribution to the subject of 
the nature of the legs of trilobites is published 
by Mr. C. D. Walcott, in the 28th report of 
the New York State Museum. From the 
evidence thus far obtained, he concludes that 
trilobites swam on their backs, and that they 
had a double row of appendages on each side 
of the central axis. ‘The central or axial 
series were either the attachments of swim- 
ming lobes or rudimentary, ambulatory legs. 
The lateral series were branchial in their 
structure, the bars serving as points of attach- 
ment for their lamelle. It is probable that 
they were also usedin swimming. Many sec- 
tions show appendages beneath the head ; but 
nothing satisfactory can be established from 
them. . . . Asection of a partially-coiled 
specimen shows fine branchial appendages on 
each side, brought into this position by the 
rolling up of the animal. These sections show 
that the axial are but one-third the length of 
the branchial appendages, The perfect state 
of preservation of the delicate branchial ap- 
pendages andthe ventral membrane precludes 
the idea of the destruction of anything of a 
stronger texture than fleshy swimming-lobes 
attached to the axial appendages. The axial 
appendages could not have reached to the 
surface upon which the edges of the pleure 
rested, which negatives the view of their being 
in any way ambulatory, in case the non-pres- 
ence of articulations in the appendages should 
be called in question.” 





....One of the most important and interesting 
contributions to the history of North American 
mammals which has appeared for many years 
is Mr. J. A. Allen’s memoir on the bisons, pub- 
lished conjointly by the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy of Cambridge and the state geo- 
logical survey of Kentucky. This is an ex- 
haustive treatise on the living and fossil species, 
making a handsome quarto of about 250 pages, 
illustrated with numerous plates and a colored 
map, the latter showing the geographical dis- 
tribution of the living species and its gradual 
restriction from 1800 to the present time. The 
memoir is so admirably prepared, with such an 
amount of original research, that it may be con- 
sidered to have left nothing more to be said, 
according to information at present available 
for naturalists ; and it must raise even the very 
high position Mr. Allen has occupied among 
therologists. It is to be regretted that the ex- 
pense of the work limited the edition to 500 
copies, a sadly insufficient number, considering 
the very general interest the subject possesses ; 
but we understand that an abridgment of the 
work is to be published by the United States 
Geological Survey, under the editorship of Dr. 
Elliott Coues, 


-eeeln many respects, we believe, American 
science has gone a long way ahead of European 
science. Of course, we are learning largely 
from European observers ; but it is a satisfac- 
tion to feel that we have something to give in 
return. A recent illustration of this is the re- 
marks of M. Carriere,a French botanist, in 
connection with a remarkably dwarf peach 
which has been raised in France. It is called 
the Aubinel and has the leaves in such dense 
masses that some have to be removed in order 
to get the fruit to ripen. The scientific inter- 
est is that this, though a variety, reproduces 
itself exactly from seed. In this country it has 
rather become a marvel how the idea that 
varieties will not reproduce themselves ever got 
a foothold. Weeping trees, especially the 
weeping peach, reproduce themselves exactly ; 
so do colored-leaved plants, like the blood- 
leaved beech, variegated-leaved plants, or 
plants with any peculiarities that can come 
under the idea of a variety, and vot a mere 
effect of immediate disease. In the matter of 
like producing like, no good scientist here 
doubts that species, whatever they may be, 
have no more constancy in this respect than 
varieties. 


....The number of new planets discovered 
during 1876 was twelve. They have been no- 
ticed in these columns already; but, as there 
has been some confusion about their nares 
and numbers, we give the following complete 
list from The Athenceum: 




















No.; Name. Discoverer. Date of Discovery. 
158 |Koronis, Knorre, Jan. 4th, 1876. 
158 (Emilia, Paul Henry, Jan. 2th, ‘ 
1) |Una, Peters, Feb. 20th, ‘ 
1 Athor, Watson, April l6th, “ 
1 Prosper Henry, |April2ist, ‘ 
163 |Erigone, Perrotin, April26th, “ 
144 Eva, Paul Henry, July i2th, “ 
165 | ley, Peters, Aug.10th, “ 
16 Rhodope, Peters, Aug.1l7th, “ 
167 |Urda. Peters, Aug. 28th, “ 
168 ‘Sibylla, Watson, Sept. 27th, “ 
li Prosper Henry, ‘Sept. 28th. “ 





No. 162 still remains nameless. Of the discov- 
erers, Knorre resides at Berlin, Perrotin at 
Toulouse, and the Henry brothers at Paris. 
Peters and Watson have well maintained the 
honor of the country in this line of discovery 
during the year and America still leads the 
world in the number of planets she has given 
to science. 
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Missions, 

THE Missionary Herald has some interest- 
ing and encouraging news from the Zulu Mis- 
sion of the American Board. Mr. Pinkerton 
writes that a new station has been begun at 
Indunduma, which is more than a, hundred 
miles distant from any of the Board’s other 
stations in Natal. The new station is fifty 
miles from any country store where Europeans 
can get supplies. As some time was spent in 
building a hut suitable to live in, Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s supplies were soon almost exhausted 
and he had to use native food. Thirty or forty 
persons attended services every Sunday anda 
school is to -be established soon. Mr. Bridg- 
man writes from Umzumbi that three young 
men have united with the church there and 
that ‘‘in the four villages where I have my 
regular Sabbath services in course—villages at 
the different points of the compass from six to 
ten miles out—I find willing and large audi- 
ences.’’? The girls’ school, carried on by Miss 
Pinkerton, is highly appreciated. The number 
of boarders has increased from fourteen to 
twenty-one, There is an unusual degree of 
religious interest manifested and several girls 
have become hopefully pious. Messrs. Rood, 
Tyler, and Pixley have made a visit to the out- 
stations. They organized a church of twenty- 
five members at Table Mountain and at Esidum- 
bin seventeen persons were baptized. The 
other outstations visited were found to be in a 
flourishing condition. Mr. Tyler says his con- 
victions that the native agency should be more 
utilized has been deepened by his observations 
on this tour. ‘True, we lack those who are 
educated, in one sense of that word ; but we see 
in them a tolerable knowledge of God’s Word, 
a piety that is growing, and I may say also a 
‘sanctified common sense,’ that gives them an 
ability which foreigners do not possess to 
reach the hearts and consciences of their coun- 
trymen. If responsibility is thrown upon them 
and they receive that encouragement and 
moral support which such visits as we have 
described are calculated to impart, we may 
hope for their success.”’ 


....Tbe Anglo-Christian Union is compara- 
tively a new society, having been organized in 
1872. We have been able to find out very little 
about it, except that it is a Scottish society, 
From the fact that the names of Dr. Duff, Dr, 
Cairns, and Dr. Murray Mitchell appear in the 
account of the proceedings of the sixth annua 
meeting, recently held, we infer that it is patron- 
ized, if not exclusively conducted, by Presby- 
terians. The report for the year states that the 
Union has secured an increase of agents and 
that the labors of its missioraries have been 
fairly successful. The work is divided into 
three departments: general evangelization, min- 
istration to union churches, and ‘‘the winter 
mission.’’ In addition to Mr. John Nelson, who 
was sent out from Scotland during the year, 
five men already in India engaged as lay evan- 
gelists on probation. One of these labored 
among the soldiers and sailors at Rangoon, and 
the others among the railway employés and the 
soldiers at the hill stations. Besides these six 
evangelists, four others are partially employed 
in the same work. There are four union 
churches at Simla, Mussoorie, Lahore, and Ran- 
goon. The winter mission scheme has not been 
fully carried on this winter, owing to the failure 
of the committee to get any one to take Mr. 
Somerville’s place. The income of the society 
was $7,450. 


.... The Christian workers of Spain are issuing 
a Quarterly Circular from Madrid. The various 
missionaries report the progress of Sunday- 
school and other work to one of their number 
appointed to act as editor in Madrid. The 
Quarterly thus affords the missionaries an 
opportunity of comparing their difficulties, 
methods, and results. Those who use and 
accept as an axiom the oft-repeated statement 
that in foreign fields Sunday-schools can be 
composed only of those who are members of 
day schools, and of a part only of those, may 
find food for reflection in the fact reported by 
Rey. Mr. Armstrong, of Valladolid, that his 
Sunday-schools are attended by 90 children, 
while the pupils of bis day schools number only 
30 boys and 18 girls. A letter from Madrid, 
dated October 28th, states that: ‘‘ Last Sunday, 
in fellowship with our brethren in so many 
lands, we had special meetings in communion 
with the Sunday-schools. Earnest and deep 
attention was shown by the classes in the morn 
ing; but it was in the special meeting of the 
afternoon—a children’s service, attended also 
by many parents—that there was manifest 
blessing. Before night we heard from the lips 
of one dear girl that she had accepted Christ as 
her Saviour.”’ 


....The new (Protestant Episcopal) bishop- 
elect of China, Dr. Schereschewsky, who is 
soon to be consecrated, has addressed a letter 
to Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in relation 
to a missionary college in China, He says: 


‘From the earliest days of the Churcb educa- 
tion bas been an important agent in the propa- 
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gation of Christianity. . . . The Chinese, 
as we know, are pre-eminently a literary peo- 
ple. In China the ruling class are the scholars, 
the men of learning. To disarm their preju- 
dices and to win them to Christ is a work 
worthy of our most earnest effort. The in- 
fluence of this class bas hardly a parallel among 
other nations. Now, what means shall we use 
to reach these men? We need a college, a 
missionary college. Such an institution in a 
few years could hardly fail to produce results 
exceeding, perbaps, our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Such a college would, of course, 
include a theological or divinity school, forthe 
training of a native ministry. The most con- 
vincing argument for the imperative need of 
such an institution is found in the fact that at 
this moment there are candidates for orders be- 
longing to our mission in Shanghai, who would 
at once form the nucleus for such a school.” 

A fund of $20,000 for building purposes and 
endowments for three professorships would be 
sufficient, he thinks, to begin with. 


...eLThe Ainos of Yezzo are a peculiar peo- 
ple, entirely diffcrent from the Japanese, who 
bear dominion over them, bearing some resem-~- 
blance to the Eskimos. They keep to their 
own villages and are distinct in habits, lan- 
guage, and religion. They worship objects of 
Nature and know nothing about either Buddh- 
ism or Shintoism. No missionary had ever 
been among them until the Rev. Walter Den- 
ning, of the Church Mission at Hakodadi, paid 
them a visit last summer. Zhe Church Mission- 
ary Intelligencer says Mr. Denning’s journals of 
this visit have just come to hand. Mr. Den- 
ning penetrated into the very heart of the Aino 
country and remained there a month, io their 
old capital, Biratori. The people regarded him 
with some suspicion, fearing he was a spy of 
the Japanese Government; but they treated 
him kindly and were sorry when the time came 
for him to leave. Heintends to return to them 
again, probably in the coming spring. As the 
Intelligencer promises to print his journal, we 
hope to makesome use of it for our readers. 


iu eee A year ago the Church Missionary Society 
adopted plans for reaching by evangelists and 
missionaries the middle and higher classes of 
South India. Three ministers haye been en- 
gaged in carrying out the scheme in the 
Tinnevelly—the Key. V. W. Harcourt, the Rev. 
N. Honiss, and the Rev. H. Horsley. Mr. Honiss 
held meetings in private and public houses for 
lectures and evening meetings by candle-light. 
Mr. Harcourt established ten stations in the 
chief towns, placing them in charge of Chris- 
tian workers. He opened Anglo-vernacular 
schools and Bible and tract depots. He spent 
bis time in visiting tbese stat‘ons in turn, stay- 
ing about a week at each and itinerating with 
the catechist. The three missionaries divide 
their time thus: Ten days in each month they 
work together, ten days they preach in the 
villages surrounding the towns they live in, 
and ten days they spend in study, ete, The 
results of the year’s work are reported to be 
encouraging. Mrs. Lewis is working on a simi- 
lar p!an among the high-caste women. 


....The Rey. 8. G. McFarland, of the Presby- 


terian Mission in Siam, writes from Petchaburi 
that 


“every feature of our work here is encour- 
aging. The congregations are larger and more 
interested than ever. The spirit of inquiry is 
more manifest among the people than formerly. 
At our last communion, the first Sabbath of 
July, three persons were added, on examination 
and baptism, to this church. Others are in- 
quiring.” 

The government has granted the request of 
the missionaries to allow the native Chris- 
tians to take the Christian oath, instead of the 
Pagan oath; but it refuses to allow the noble- 
men to swear their allegiance to the king by 
any but the old Pagan oath. As one of the 
noblemen is much interested in Christianity, 
the refusal is a disappointment to the mission- 
aries. Polygamy is another obstacle to the 
conversion of the nobility. 


..»»Mr. Bruce, of the Mahratta Mission of 
the American Board in Western India, says he 
has been employed the past year principally in 
street preaching, which he finds to be the most 
hopeful method of reaching the masses. Evy- 
ery morning he goes to some frequented place 
in Satara and gathers an audience by singing 
one ortwohymnos. The audiences—sometimes 
collected slowly, sometimes quickly—range 
from forty to seventy-five, occasionally reach- 
ing a hundred or more. Those who were 
preached to in this way are mainly of the mid- 
die and lower classes. At first he was very 
much annoyed by the noisy discussions which 
some of his hearers would start; but this an- 
noyance has been almost entirely removed, 
and the result of the experiment has been such 
as to encourage Mr. Bruce to continue this 
method of work. 


..-Mr. Knapp, of the American Board, writes 
from Bitlis, Turkey, of the formation of a do- 
mestic missionary society, embracing the whole 
field of Van Station. On its executive commit- 
tee are the missionaries of that station and th 
native pastors. : 


....The Friends’ Mission in Brumana, Syria, 
is completing a large and convenient building 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 25th. 
ELIJAH AT HOREB.—I Krnes x1x, 8—18. 


Notres.—“ Forty days and forty nights,”— 
Probably the time taken for both his journey to 
Horeb and his return, with his stay there, as 
the «@istance could easily have been made in 
ten or fifteen days. It might have been diffi- 
cult to find food there, and this miraculously 
supported him during his absence. Moses and 
Christ also fasted forty days, and these three 
appeared together on the Mount of Transfigur- 
ation. “¢ Horeb."—A peak of Sinai, and 
probably that on which the law was proclaimed 
to the people. “ Jealous.” —In modern En- 
glish better zealous. “ Anoint Hazael,’’ 
etc.—It is evident that the prophet did not, in 
fact, personally pour oil on the heads of these 
men; nor was this intended. It was a pro- 
phetic indication that these men were designed 
for these positions, and they were accordingly 
designated for them by Elijah or his substi- 
tutes. 

Instruction.—We should be careful how we 
always charge that despondency is sin. It may 
have, in part, a physical cause. Commentators 
differ as to whether Elijah did wrong in his 
discouragement and flight. His despondency 
was, doubtless, in part the result of the physical 
reaction from the excitement under which he 
acted on Mount Carmel. He was worn out and 
needed rest, There have been cases known of 
Christians who have been regularly despondent 
in one part of the day and hopeful in another, 
Their physical condition controlled their spirit- 
ual condition. We should make some allow- 
ance for the querulousness or despondency of 
those whose health is poor or who have en- 
dured great anxiety or undergone extreme 
labor. At the same time such persons should 
especially guard against the temptations to 
which their physical state renders them pe- 
culiarly liable. 

We should not trust for great and general 
results to marvelous or extraordinary methods 
or occurrences. Elijah seems to have expected 
that the miracle would convert the nation. It 
was a mistake. Conversion comes by instruc- 
tion, by the Word of God, by education of the 
soul, and not by miracle. We do not learn 
that Christ’s miracles converted the people} 
but, rather, his teachings. At present we need 
not expect that sudden deaths, or that God’s 
strange providences, or that the pecuniary 
losses which men suffer will convert them, un- 
less they are personally instructed in their duty 
to God. We do not learn that the prophet or 
anybody else had attempted this. So that there 
was no real basis for a revival of religion, for 
people do not convert of themselves without 
being told how. Itis the quiet work of in- 
struction, the still small voice of God’s spirit, 
which converts; and not whirlwind, or earth- 
quake, or fire. 

God’s work is most powerful in the silent 
forces of Nature and grace. It is not meant to 
be denied in the vision that God in some sense 
isin fire and earthquake and whirlwind; but 
he does most of his work invisibly and silently. 
Plants grow and life is sustained by the sun- 
shine, which makes no disturbance; by the 
juices of the earth, quietly absorbed and elab- 
orated; by regular and inavisible digestion ; 
while the whirlwind and the tempest are not 
productive, but destructive. So, in society, it 
is the orderly forces of family and national 
bonds that make nations to grow strong. It is 
by the education of children that states are 
made powerful and permanent, while great 
catastrophes of war or pestilence put back 
the history of the world. The prophet needed 
this lesson; and so do we, that we 
may remember that it is not by some great 
thing that we may do that we are to bless the 
world, so much as by daily attention to com- 
mon little duties. These silent forces are the 
strongest, after all. We could get along a 
great deal better without all our prominent 
and eloquent and ambitious statesmen than we 
could without the Sunday-school teachers, 
who are engaged in humble instruction, or, 
much more, the home influence and example 
of Christian parents. 

Those who go to God will find comfort and 
instruction. Wemay be sure that it was for 
communion with God that Elijah went to the 
solitude of the holy mountain. And he found 
it. He there told God his trouble, his loneli- 

ness, his despair; and he got comfort. He learned 
that he was notalone, for 7,000 others had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. He learned that 
he was to have a worthy successor in Elisha. 
He learned that the sins of Ahab and Jezebel 
were to be punished by the hand of Jehu and 
Hazael. He did not learn that the people 
would repent of their idolatry; but he did 
learn that the Lord had not forgotten the 
honor of his own name, and that those who 
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what we have done here, then let us be as ready 
with an answer as was Elijah. He had done 
his duty, and was ready to reply toGod. He 
had been very zealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts, and had left the field where he had 
fought a good fight only when left in God’s 
providence alone, and compelled to escape un- 
der such circumstances as those in which 
Christ told his disciples to flee from one city 
to another. Let us be equally faithful in our 
testimony for God, that when he calls us to 
account we may justly say that we, too, have 
been very zealous for the honor of God and of 
his son Jesus Christ. 





At the recent anniversary of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Sunday-school Union, in Cin- 
cinnati, Dr. Vincent, corresponding secretary 
made the followiug report: ‘‘ Number of Sun- 
day-schools in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
19,379—increase during the year, 273; offi- 
cers and teachers, 209,623—increase, 3,010 ; 
scholars, 1,441,959— increase, 43,028; con- 
versions, 98,554—increase, 23,392; maximum 
circulation of the Sunday-school Journal, 115,- 
000; Sunday-school Advocates, 305,000; Normal 
Class, 2,000; picture lesson paper, 125,000; 
Berean Quarterly, 7,000 ; Berean Leaf, 1,200,000 ; 
the Church Teacher, 40,000; the Five Years, 
36,000; number of bound volumes of text- 
books, 90,933; number of bound volumes in 
libraries, 133,926; whole number of pages pub- 
lished, 157,615,200. The first Sunday-school 
congress was held in connection with the anni- 
versary. All that was done, so far as appears 
from the report of it, was the asking and an- 
swerinvg of the question: ‘“‘Why is it desir- 
able to hold throughout the country a series 
of Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school con- 
gresses ?”? The answers were: ‘To concen- 
trate our forces ; to educate our people in the 
work of our churches; to bring forward the 
best ideas of our people ; to secure our young 
people to the Church, when converted; to 
secure practical reports of our Sunday-school 
work, greater unity between the congregation 
and Sunday-school; to promote the study of 
the church discipline on the part of pastors, 
Sunday-school superintendents, and presiding 
elders.” 


....How should Bible classes be managed ? 
is a question which the Rev. Edward Eggleston 
discusses, arriving at the conclusion that 


“the true method is the method by develop- 
ment, wherein tbe teacher draws out the senti- 
ments of the class, makes them think for them- 
selves, and keeps them engaged on the lesson. 
The teacher must control the drift of the lesson. 
Do not allow the lesson to be diverted from its 
main purpose without good reason. Study 
what the rest of the school study. Stick to 
the rich Gospel themes. Let there be a moral 
discipline and a preaching of Christ in every 
lesson. Avoid stiffness, as you would death. 
Let the teaching be conversational in manner. 
Always be courteous. Hear every answer or 
remark patiently and treat it respectfully. 
When you ask a question of the class, get your 
answer, if possible. Have important texts and | 
answers in concert. Read your lesson in con- 
cert. Have aroom separate from the school, 
if possible. Use a blackboard in every lesson. 
Let the class purchase all the maps and models | 
that are needed. Appoint certain members to 
investigate certain points in the next week’s 
lesson and report. Put your soul into your 
class, Shake hands with every member at the 
close. Visit your scholars. Get all the social 
hold upon them that you can, and you will 
solve the great question of the retaining of 
the older scholars. Above all, strive to bring 
them to a knowledge of Christ.”’ 


«+-eThe second meeting of the Sunday- 
school Parliament and Bible Conference is an- 





nounced to be held at Wellesley Island, in the 
St. Lawrence, August 20th—8lst. According to 
the programme, the Rev. W. F. Crafts will be 
conductor, assisted by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, in 
charge of primary department work, and lead- 
ing Christian workers from Canada and the 
United States. The first five days will be de- 
voted to a ‘‘ Bible Conference’? on methods of 
Bible reading and the use of “‘ Bible readings.” 
The second five days will be given to methods 
of Sunday-school work and Christian work, in- 
cluding ‘Parents’ Institute,” “Temperance 
Day,” *‘Laymen’s Day,’’ ete. A normal class 
will be organized, which will meet twice a day 
through the whole session, taking two courses 
of study of ten lessons each, with an examina- 
tion and diploma at the close. The evenings 
will be given to popular religious addresses, 
and each afternoon there will be a service 
adapted to children. 


..s.The Rey. Matteo Prochet, president of 
the Waldensian Church, writes a letter to the 
Foreign Sundsy-school A-:sociation, in which 
he says that some of the Italian Sunday-schools 
are now provided with libraries, whic are 
being gradually increased. Superintendents 
and evangelists are giving more attention to 
this subject, and the day is not far off when 


every school will have a library. For schools 
like those of Genoa and Rome it is comparative- 
ly easy to get books; but in smaller places, 
where the congregations are very poor, it is 
next to impossible. And it is in these smaller 
places where libraries can accomplish the most 
good. At Trabia, Sicily, for example, there 
are only 8 communicants, while there are fifty 





had led the people astray would be punished, 
and that anew king would be raised up who 
feared the Lord. 





and the Mission is reported to be prospering. 


scholars in the day and forty in the Sunday- 
school, If there were a library here, the 
scholars would carry the hooks into man 
Roman Catholic families aod do much good 





When God asks us what we are doing or 


School and College, 


THE following are statistical items con- 
cerning Rochester Theological Seminary: Stu- 
dents who have completed a full course of 
study in the Seminary, 307; students who have 
taken a partial course in the Seminary, 131; 
total number who have up to the present time 
pursued studies in the German Department, 
122; deceased, 61; now living, not including 
undergraduates, 462; who have been pastors 
of churches, 429; engaged in pastoral work, 
286; presidents or professors of colleges or 
theological seminaries, 34; foreign mission- 
aries, 25; home missionaries, 22; secretaries 
or agents of benevolent societies, 18 ; superin- 
tendents or principals of schools, 15; chap- 
lains, 12; editors,10. 





---In order to give the advantages of the 
Johns Hopkins University to college graduates 
and other educated persons, the trustees have 
arranged thatthe various courses of lectures 
announced by non-resident professors, as well 
as members of the faculty, shall be given every 
afternoon until June next. Two lectures on 
different subjects are often in progress at the 
same time in different apartments of the Uni- 
versity and they are well attended. They are 
of an academic rather than a popular nature; 
but they are not restricted to members of the 
University and the audiences are largely made 
up of ladies. 


-.-.-At @ recent convocation, held in Rich- 
mond, of the visitors and governors of William 
and Mary College, Virginia, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: ‘‘That the 
thanks of this board be tendered to the Hon. 
George F. Hoar for the generous and magnan- 
imous part which he has borne toward this col- 
lege, in which, with noble patriotism, he has 
subdued passion and prejudice to his love of 
justice and elevated literary taste.” 


....Six universities in Germany have more 
than one thousand students each. Leipzig 
and Berlin take the lead, having respectively 
2,730 and 1,977. In the twenty-one univers- 
ties-of the country there are now 17,148 stu- 
dents and 1,827 teachers. The number of 
Protestant theological students is as follows: 
Leipzig, 338; Tiibingen, 260; Halle, 190; Er- 
langen, 196; Rostock, 24; Heidelberg, 9. 


.... The Dartmouth faculty maintain that the 
result of the new plan of admitting candidates 
without any examination is working even bet- 
ter than they anticipated. It makes the first 
three months of freshman year a virtual exam- 
nation, and it is thought that the fear of being 
dropped at the end of that time has had a 
marked effect in increasing the studiousness of 
the freshman class. 


. .-.-The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its forty-eighth annual meeting at 
Montpelier, Vt., on July 10th, 1ith, and 12th, 
1877. The leading railroads of New England 
will furnish free return tickets to members of 
the Institute and excursions will be planned to 
the mountains, the lakes, and the St. Law- 
rence. 


....d. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, has served 
longer as principal of a state normal school 
than any other man in the country, and during 
his principalship of twenty-one years he has 
graduated 870 pupils. 


-..-Among the graduates of Dartmouth 
there have been 31 judges, 15 United States 
senators, 61 congressmen, 2 cabinet officers, 
4 foreign ambassadors, 1 postmaster-general, 
14 governors of states, 1 governor of a terri- 
tory, 25 college presidents, and 24 professors 
in other colleges. " 


....1 wo literary societies have been formed 
in Wellesley College, under the direction of the 
faculty. The students are at present greatly 
interested in the subject of art. Miss Mary 
E. Blair is giving an illustrative course of lec- 
tures on art, 


.... The regents of Michigan University want 
the legislature to make provision for the 
School of Mines, and ask for $2,500 a year for 
the general library and $6,000 a year for the 
dental school and for several additional build- 
ings, 


....-The Alabama House of Representatives 
has adopted an amendment to the school bill 
appropriating $150,000 per annum for the 
schools from the treasury in addition to the 
trust funds. 


----The University of Rochester has 37 
seniors, 38 juniors, 42 sophomores, 36 fresh- 
men, and 10 special students in the chemical 
laboratory. Total, 163. 


-..eLyman Bennett, of Troy, N. Y., and 
Daniel Fish, cf Lansingburgh, N. Y., have 
each given $5,000 to Syracuse University. 


...-Oxford University has an annual income 
of $1,000,000, a library of 520,000 volumes, and 





with them. 


1,300 undergraduates. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Lebbles, 


A HOME ruler: a man’s wife. 





....It takes a pickpocket to dis-purse a 
crowd. 


....Don’t get “short,” if you want to get 
along. 


...‘* Why should we celebrate Washington’s 
birthday more than mine?” asked a teacher. 
** Because he never told a lie,’’ shouted a little 
boy. 


...-A precocious New York boy asked his 
father, the other day, if the word “Hon.” 
prefixed to the names of congressmen meant 
* honest.”’ 


----A sweet little boy, only eight years old, 
walked into a teachers’ examination at Oswego 
and bawled out: ‘ Annie, your fellow is down 
to the house!’ 


....A doctor recently gave the following pre- 
scription for a sick lady: “A new bonnet, a 
Cashmere shawl, and a silk dress.”” The lady 
entirely recovered. 


....A teacher, reproving a youth for fisticuff- 
ing, said: ‘‘We fight with our heads here.” 
The youth reflected that butting wasn’t con- 
sidered fair at his last school. 


..-»“ You had better ask for manners than 
money,’’ said a gentleman to a beggar who 
asked foralms. ‘‘I asked for what I thought 
you had the most of.!’’ was the reply. 


----A Quarterly Journal of Inebriety has been 
started by the Binghamton Asylum folks. It 
would be surer of a large and impressionable 
constituency were it a daily morning paper. 


....A traveler stepped off a train and asked 
a boy: ‘‘Sonny, what is the quickest way to 
get to the Central Depot?’ ‘Run!’ he an- 
swered, and set the example by getting out of 
the way pretty fast. 


...-Ata spiritualist séancein Paris, recent- 
ly, the ghost of a long-since-dead atheist put 
in ah appearance and was interrogated. At 
last inquired one: “How about the other 
world?’ ‘There isno other world,’ replied 
the spirit. 


.-.“Comparisons are odious.” The Major 
(rocking Nelly on his knee, for Aunt Mary’s 
sake): “‘I suppose this is what you like, Nel- 
ly??? Nelly: ‘* Yes, it’s very nice. But I rode 
on a real donkey yesterday. I mean one with 
four legs, you know.”’ 


..-‘‘ Now, my boy,” said the examiner, “if [ 
had a mince pie and should give two-twelfths of 
it to John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths 
to Harry, and should take half the pie myself, 
what would there be left? Speak outloud, so 
that all can hear.’’ ‘‘The plate!” shouted the 
boy. 

-.»-A servant, newly engaged, presented his 
master one morning a pair of boots the leg 
of one of which was much longer than the 
other. “How comes it that these boots are 
not of the same length?’ “TI really don’t 
know, sir; but what bothers me the most is 
that the pair down-stairs is in the same fix.”’ 


....As a canal-boat was passing under a 
bridge, the captain gave the usual warning, 
“Look out!’ when a little Frenchman, pop- 
ping his head out of the window, received a 
severe bump. He drew it back in a great pet, 
nd exclaimed : “‘ Dese Americans are queer 
people. Dey say ‘Look out’ when dey mean 
‘look in !’”? 

.-»»The palindrome is a line that reads alike 
backward and forward. One of the best is 
Adam’s observation to Eve: ‘Madam, I’m 
Adam.’’ Another is the story that Napoleon, 
when at St. Helena, being asked by an En- 
glishman if he could have sacked London, re- 
plied: ‘‘Able was I ere I saw Elba.” Years 
ago might have been seen in California a street 
sign which came very near being an excellent 
palindrome. It reads: “8, Gillinge—Yreka 
Bakery.”? Now try it backward. 


---.A sharp Yankee went into a country 
store Down East and thus accosted the pro- 
prietor: ‘Squire, do you trade?” ‘Con- 
siderable,’ was the reply. “I mean do you 
dicker?” ‘*Some. What ye got ter dicker?” 
“A egg.” “What ye want for an egg?” 
“Guess I’d like a darnin’-needle.”” The re- 
quired needle was dickered for the egg, and 
the Yankee was going away, when he turned 
and said: “Squire, do you treat?’ “Well, I 
don’t mind if [ do,” replied the good-natured 
storekeeper. They repaired to an adjacent 
tavern, and the usual Bourbon was produced. 
‘Hold on!” cried the Yankee. “‘ My chist’s 
weak, and I never take whisky without a eggin 
it.””. The generous shopkeeper handed him the 
dickered egg, but without asking him for his 
needle again. The Yankee broke the shell on 
the edge of the glass, when he exclaimed: 
“ Geewillikins! This egg’s got two yolks! 


Guess you'd better give me another darnin’- 
needle,’’ 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


AYER, CHAR.Es, removes from Perry to Web- 
ster, N. Y. 

BANKS, I., Banksville, Pa., resigns. 

BREAKER, J. H.C., D.D., St. Joseph, Mo., 
resigns. 

BUCKLAND, R. J. W., professor church his- 
tory in Rochester Theological Sem., died 
last week, 

DUDLEY, J. H. 
age ch., N. 3 

LEMLEY, W. L., ord. at Independence, Ii. 

OWENS, W. §8., removes from Great Bend, 
Ohio, to Letart, W. Va. 

PHILLIPS, W. 8., East Longmeadow, Mass., 
resigns. 


ROBINSON, W. W., removes from Bluffton to 
Columbia City, Ind. 


TURNER, J., Virden, Ill., died recently. 


settles ever Grove and Port- 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, E. W., West Haverhill, inst. at North 
Middleboro, Mass. 

BURR, H., accepts call to Plymouth, Ml. 

CAMP, Wo. L., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts 
call to Juniata and Hazel Dell, Neb. 

CANDEE, Gzo., accepts call to Carson City, 
Mich. 

COOK, 8. P., Ludlow, Vt., obliged to suspend 
work on account of ill health. 

DAVIES, T. M., Rockport, Me., resigns. 

DE FOREST, H. 8., Council Bluffs, called to 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

EASTMAN, W. R., Plantsville, inst. at Suf- 
field, Conn. 

HASTINGS, H. L., supplies Milford, Mass., 
unti) April. : 

HICKMOTT, J. V., closes his labors at Grand 
Haven, Mich., March 25th. 

HOWARD, WoM., removes from Northfield to 
West Avon, Conn. 

JENKINS, J.L., Amherst, Mass., dismissed by 
council, Feb. 5th. 

LUDWIG, C. B., Ludington, Mich., resigns, 

McLANEY, J. N., Vermillion, D. T., called to 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

ROGERS, George, Gilmanton Iron Works, 
Me., resigns. 

SMITH, H. G., called to Rio Vista, Cal. 

VINCENT, C.8., Turin, accepts call to Sin- 
clairsville, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, W. B., Kaukauna, accepts call to 
Mondovi, Wis. 

YONKER, ALEXANDER, accepts call to Taber- 
nacle ch., Chicago, Ill. 


LUTHERAN. 

COATES, C. 8., removes from Lamertine, Pa., 
to Hastings, Iowa. 

DIEFENDORF, C., inst. at Churchtown, N. Y., 

Jan. 3l1st. 

se G. W., accepts call to Cobleskill, 


KEMERER, D. M., Sagerstown, Pa., called to 
—_- in Jefferson and Harrison Coun- 
ties, O. 


—s H. J. H., called to Elizabethtown, 
a. 


SCHODDE, Geo. H., ord. at Winchester, O. 


YOUNT, A. L., Philadelphia, Pa., accepts call 
to Murphysboro, I. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BENSON, A. W., enters upon the pastorate of 
Delano, Minn. 

BOARDMAN, GeorceE S., Cazenovia, N. Y., 
died Feb, 8th, aged 88. 


BROWN, Jonny, Fifteenth-st. Presbyterian ch., 
— D. C., released from his pas- 
orate. 


4 JaMEs, D. D., inst. at San Francisco, 
al. 9 


FOSTER, A. 8., Tremont, Neb., resigns as 

stated supply. z 

FRENCH, J. A., Morristown, N. J., called to 

Fourth ch., Chicago, Il. 

HAWK, J. J., Leechburg, Pa., accepts call to 

Greenwood, Mo. 

HUMPHREY, G. H., inst. pastor Welsh ch., 
New York City, February 11th. 

KELLAND, Joun, Franklin, N. Y., removed 

to Flushing, Mich. 

MORSE, AvustTIN G., Geneva, N. Y., died re- 

cently. 

SMITH, Henry B., D. D., LL.D., recently of 
the Union Theological Sem., New York, 

died Feb. 8th, aged 64. 

THOMPSON, Lewis, removes from Sacra- 

mento to Santa Clara, Cal. 

wae Mitton, D.D., supplies Watkins, 


. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, F. W., settles at Rockford, Ill. 
BAWN, JouN G., accepts call to Smyrna, Del. 
BECKETT, PercrvaL, Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 
posed, 

as is“ hae CHARLES A., ord. priest at Albany, 


ae CHARLES E., ord. deacon at Albany, 


DANNER, T. JEFFERSON, Bloomfield, N. J., 

resigns. 

FARRINGTON, Witu1am G., D.D., accepts 

call to Bloomfield, N. J. 

LATIMER, Georce A., resigns rectorship Cal- 
vary Ch., Wilmington, Del. 

MANN, A. W. (deaf mute), ord. deacon at 
Cleveland, O. 

SPARLING, Ws. H., ord. deacon in Western 
Michigan. 

STEVENS, L.8., Grace ch., Toledo, O., resigns. 

WATERMAN, Luvorvs, ord. priest at East 





Providence, R. I. 





Religious Intelligence, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CASE OF 
MR. SEE. 


Bots Dr. Craven, the complainant, and Mr. 
See, the respondent, have appealed from the 
decision and deliverance of the Newark Pres- 
bytery in the now famous Presbyterian “ W6man 
case.’? That the ground of these appeals may 
be understood, we print the documents on which 
they are based, 

Dr. Craven’s charge, on which Mr. See was 
tried, was as follows: 


“The undersigned charges the Rey. Isaac 
M. See, pastor of the Wickliffe Presbyterian 
Church, of Newark, N. J., and a member of 
your body, with disobedience to the divinely 
enacted ordinance in reference to the public 
speaking and teaching of women in the 
churches, as recorded in I Corinthians xiv, 33, 
37, and I Timothy ii, 11—13. In that 

“1st Specification—On Sunday, October 29th, 
1876, in the Wickliffe Church of the city of 
Newark, N. J., he did, in the pulpit of said 
church and before the congregation thereof, 
assembled for public worship, at the usual 
hour of public morning service—viz, 10% 
o’clock A, M.—introduce a woman, whom he 
— and encouraged then and there pub- 
icly to preach and teach. [Names of wit- 
nesses. | 

“2d Specification—On the day and in the 
place aforesaid he did, in the pulpit of said 
church and before the congregation assembled 
for public worship, at the usual hour of evening 
service—viz., 714 or 78 o’clock P. M.—intro- 
duce another woman, whom he permitted and 
encouraged then and there publicly to preach 
and teach. [Names of waaay, 

‘°K. R. CRAVEN. 


“T hereby undertake to sustain the above 
charge and specifications, in accordance with 
the Book of Discipline, chapter 5th, section 5th. 

“E.R. CRAVEN.” 


The charge was sustained by a vote of 11 min- 
isters and 5 elders inthe affirmative against 4 
ministers and 8 elders in the negative, while 3 
refused to vote or voted to sustain in part. 
Their votes were counted, under the rule, in 
the affirmative. The following deliverance 
was then adopted, as expressing the mind of 
the Presbytery: 


1. In sustaining a charge against the Rev. 
I. M. See, the Presbytery distinctly disclaim, as 
did the complainant in his letter accompany- 
ing the charge, and in the prosecution of it, 
the idea of condemning him as guilty of con- 
scious and willful disobedience of a divine 
ordinance. We hold that the passages of 
Scripture referred to in the charge do pro- 
hibit the fulfilling by women of the offices of 
public preachers in the regular assemblies of 
the Church. And, while we admit that a dif- 
ferent interpretation of them may be honestly 
held, we think that the action of Brother See 
in inviting women to preach in his pulpit at 
the regular public services on the Sabbath Day 
was irregular and unwise, and contrary to the 
views of the Scriptures and of Church order 
derived from them, as ordinarily held among 
us; and, as such conduct may open the way to 
disorder and mischief, we affectionately coun- 
sel and admonish Brother See to abstain from 
it in the future. 

©2. While maintaining this position, the 
Presbytery highly appreciates the services of 
women in ali the departments of Christian 
evangelization and benevolence, and the large 
indebtedness of every good cause to their sym- 
pathy and co-operation. 

‘*3, The subject of women’s speaking and 
praying in the smaller social meetings of the 
Church, though not strictly contained in the 
charge, has been made somewhat prominent in 
the discussion of it. With reference to it the 
Presbytery abides by the action of the General 
Assembly of 1874 (see minutes, p. 66), as fol- 
lows: ‘'The Assembly expresses no opinion as 
to the scriptural view of woman’s right to 
speak and prayin the social prayer-meeting, 
but commits the whole subject tothe direc- 
tion of the pastors and elders of churches.’ 

“*4, The Presbytery feels constrained further 
to take notice of statements of views made on 
the floor of the Presbytery by the respondent, 
asserted very emphatically in justification of 
his act,in respect to his conscious, personal 
direction by the Holy Spirit, which views may 
easily lead, and have in times past, to the sub- 
ordination of the Scriptures to purely human 
opinion and impulses. The Presbytery cannot 
but admonish our brother that such views con- 
tain, in the judgment of Presbytery, the germs 
of destructive errors.” 


The Newark Presbytery held its regular 
meeting on Wednesday of last week with the 
Third German Presbyterian Church of Newark, 
and appeals to the Synod were presented by 
both Mr. See and Dr. Craven. We havesecured 
these documents for THz INDEPENDENT, 


MR. SEE’S APPEAL. 

‘Appeal of Isaac M. See, pastor of the 
Wicklitfe Presbyterian Church, of Newark, 
New Jersey, and a member of the Presbytery 
of Newark, to the Synod of New Jersey, from 
the action of the Presbytery of Newark at a 
meeting of said Presbytery held January 3d, 
1877, in the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Newark, at which meeting the following 
charge against Isaac M. See was sustained by 
the said Presbytery.”” [Charge given above. ] 

“The Judgment of the Presbytery was as fol- 
lows. [As given above.] 

“‘ Your appellant, pursuant to a notice given 
during the session of said Presbytery, does here- 
by appeal from the action of said Presbytery, on 
the Enlowing grounds: 

“(1.) The facts do not justify the conclusion 
that the appellant has been disobedient to a 
divinely enacted ordinance of Holy Scripture, 
as alleged against him. There is no law to re- 
strain the pastor of a’ Presbyterian church from 
introducing a woman to his congregation, as- 
sembied fer public worship, at the usual hour 
for public worship, for the purpose of permit- 
ting her then and there publicly to speak and 





teach; and, there being no Jaw, there can be no 


D 

(2.) The, conduct of the appellant, as set 
forth in the charge and specifications, is not, 
as he solemnly believes, contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Scriptures. 

‘*(3,) The reasons given and recorded by the 
Presbytery do ome declare that the appellant 
is not guilty of the charge. 

‘*(4.) The reasons given and recorded by the 
Presbytery for their decision are inconsistent 
with their vote and act in sustaining the ecbarge, 
in the following particulars: 

**(A.) The appellant is charged ‘ with disobe 
dience to a divinely enacted ordinance,’ and 
in their reasons the Presbytery admit that he 
was not ‘guilty of conscious and willful dis- 
obedience of a divine ordinance.’ 

‘*(B.) The Presbytery declare their own in- 
terpretation of the passages of Scripture re- 
ferred to in the charge, and make their own 
interpretation of said passages the ground of 
censure, whilst they admit ‘that a different 
interpretation of them may be honestly held.’ 

**(C.) The reasons given and recorded by the 
Presbytery show that the Presbytery highly 
appreciate ‘the services of women in all the 
departments of Christian evangelization and 
benevolence’; and, inasmuch as public speaking 
and teaching in the regular assemblies of the 
Church are the most prominent and efficient 
department of Christian evangelization, the 
Presbytery, by this declaration, have in strong 
terms approved the public speaking anid teach- 
ing of women in the regular assemblies of the 
Church. 

**(5.) The decision of the Presbytery in sus- 
taining the charge against the appellant and 
admonishing him was a mistake and unjust, in- 
asmuch as the facts do notshow that the appel- 
lant had been guilty of crime, heresy, schism, 
or any irregularity, for which the Presbytery 
has the right, according to the Constitution 
and Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Cburch, to admonish one of its members. 

‘<(6.) The appellant has beem-condemned for 
honestly interpreting the Holy Scriptures ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience. 

‘*(7.) The Presbytery’s condemnation of the 
appellant for permitting women to speak and 
to teach at the regular public services of the 
Sabbath Day is inconsistent with its subsequent 
action in remitting the subject of the speaking 
and teaching of women at those regular public 
services which are styled by said Presbytery 
‘the smaller social metings of the Church,’ to 
the pastors-and elders of the churches, inas- 
much as for this distinction there is no scrip- 
tural — 

**(8.) The Presbytery erred by admopishin 
the appellant for ‘statements of views’ use 
in his defense, without preferring charges for 
such statements or giving him an opportunity 
to be heard on his defense for tne words 
spoken. 


“(9.) The proceedings, acts, and doings of 
the Presbytery were in other respects irregular, 
mistaken, and unjust, to the manifest injury of 
this appellant, and against the peace and har- 
mony of the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and contrary to the true interpretation of 
Scripture. 

‘Your appellant, therefore, prays the vener- 
able Synod of New Jersey to review the pro- 
ceedings and decisions of the Presbytery of 
Newark in this case, and to take such action as 
shall be just to this appellant and for the in- 
terest of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

“‘Your servant in the Gospel, 
“Isaac M, SEE. 
“ NEWARK, January 12th, 1877.” 


DR. CRAVEN’S APPEAL OR COMPLAINT. 


‘The undersigned, prosecutor in the case of 
the Rey. E. R. Craven against the Rev. I. M. 
See, hereby appeals (or complains) to the Synod 
of New Jersey (or the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America) against two matters contained in the 
Final Decision of the Presbytery of Newark in 
the said case—viz.: 

“J, He appeals (or complains) against the 
following portion of paragraph Ist of said 
Final Decision—viz.: 

“We hold that the passages of Scripture 
referred to in the charge do prohibit the fulfill- 
ing by women of the offices of public preachers 
in the regular assemblies of the Church’; and 
for the following reasons : 

“Ist. The expression ‘the offices of public 

reachers inthe regular assemblies of the Church’ 
{3 ambiguous. It may mean (1) the exercise of 
the functions of public aoe and teaching 
in such assemblies ; or (2) the offices of public 
gem as licentiates or ordained ministers. 

he latter is, to say the least, a possible inter- 
pretation of the phrase, and doubtless is the 
interpretation that will be put upon it by those 
who, whilst they thiok it would be disorderly 
to license or ordain women to preach, would at 
the same time be willing to permit them occa- 
sionally to speak, teach, and exhortin the pub- 
lic assemblies of the Church. 

“Whilst your appellant (or complainant) 
does not believe that the majority of the Pres- 
bytery at all comtemplated, in adopting the 
paragraph, the second possible construction 
that may be put upon the phrase referred to, 
and whilst that construction is inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of the Decision, he would 
call the pe (or Assembly) to contemplate 
the fact of real and dangerous ambiguity, and 
to correct it, lest in the future it should be 
made the ground of disorderly action and 
vexatious complications. 

‘2d. If the second construction be the or 
designed by the Presbytery, the undersigned a} 
peals (or complains) for the following add. 
tional reasons—viz. : 

*(1.) The Decision is not germane to th. 
Charge. The Charge was not that certair 
women had been licensed or ordained ; nor was. 
it that Mr. See had recognized the validity of 
such licensure or ordination by permitting the 
subjects thereof to preach; nor was it that 
he had permitted (so called) licevsed or 
ordained women to preach. It was that he 
had been disobedient ‘to the divinely enacted 
ordinance in reference to the public speaking. 
and teaching of women in the churches, as re- 
corded in I Corinthians xiv, 33—87, and I Tim. 
ti, 11—18.’ The Charge was that he had per- 
mitted the public — and teaching of 
women, irrespective of any real or pretended of- 
ficial character. Manifestly the question of 
licensure or ordination was not contemplated 
therein, either expressly or impliedly. 





“(2.) Itis manifestly inconsistent with the 
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**(8.) It is inconsistent with the other por- 
tions of the Decision which condemn Mr. See 
for inviting women into his pulpit and admonish 
him to abstain from such conduct in the 
future, whilst it in effect acquits him, since it 
was neither charged nor proved that the women 
who preached for him were either licensed or 
ordaived. 

“(4.) From its connection with the Charge, 
whilst it declares that women may not be 
licensed or ordained as preachers, it impliedly 
declares that unofficially women may speak and 
teach in the regular assemblages of the Church, 
which is in direct contravention of the divinely 
enacted ordinance as reeorded in I Cor. xiv, 
33—37, and I Tim. ii, 11—13. 

- GS.) If such construction were designed by 
the Presbytery, it should have been stated in 
clear and decisive terms, that the position of 
the Presbytery might be thoroughly under- 
stood, that none might misunderstand and be 
misled, ‘ 

“TI, Theundersigned appeals (or complains), 
secondly, against paragraph 3d of the before- 
mentioned Fiual Decision—viz.: 

“«¢y, The subject of women’s speaking and 
praying in the smaller social meetings of the 
Church, though not str ctly contained in the 
Charge, has been made somewhat promiventin 
the discussion of it. With reference to it the 
Presbytery abides by the action of the General 
Assembly in 1874 (see Minutes, p. 66), as fol- 
lows: ‘The Assembly expresses no opinion as 
to the scriptural view of woman’s right to 
speak and pray in the social ene 
but commits the whole subjectto the discretion 
of the pastors and elders of the cburches.’ 

‘‘Had this paragraph asserted merely the 
right of women to converse on religious sub- 
jects in the social gatherings of Christian 
friends, male and female, be would have taken 
no exception, for he believes as fully in her 
right so to do as any man. The subject, how- 
ever, takes a wider range than is presented by 
the above quoted action of the Assembly. 
That action was taken in answer to an overture 
from the Presbytery of Rock River, which was 
in these words (see Minutes of Assembly of 
1874, p. 32): ‘Does the Assembly mean to en- 
joia that in the regular weekly prayer-meetings 
of the Church no woman shall speak or lead in 
prayer ?” 

“Now, unless it be assumed that the Assem- 
bly of 1874 intended to evade the question 
overtured, they must, in the use of the phrase 
‘the social prayer-meeting,’ have intended to 
indicate ‘the regular weekly prayer-meeting of 
the Church’; and the same construction must, 
of course, be put upon the phrase when adopted 
by the Presbytery. 

‘The 8d paragraph, thus interpreted, is 
either germane to the Charge or it is not. 

“A. If it is not germane, the undersigned 
apvea'ls (or complains) against it, for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

“Ist. That it is an obiter dictum, having no 
prover place in a judicial decision and no bind- 
ing force. 

“*2d. That, although an obiter dictum, and, 
therefore, without judicial force, it may, from 
its very position in a judicial decision, lead 
many to suppose that it is the Presbytery’s judi- 
cial exposition of law, and so tend to disorder 
and confusior. 

‘*3d. The danger contemplated in the last 
reason is specially enhanced in view of a wide- 
ly spread but erroneous view of the true inter- 
pretation of the deliverance of the Assembly 
of 1874. The mere words of that deliverance 
are susceptible of two interpretations—viz.: 
(1.) That, whilst the Assembly expressed no 
opinion as to the scriptural view of woman’s 
right to speak and pray in the social prayer- 
meeting (i. e., the regular weekly prayer-meet- 
ing of the Chureb), it committed the whole 
subject to the supreme discretion of pastors and 
elders, thus freeing them from baving their 
decisions on this subject liable to the review of 
Presbytery, and, if erroneous, to correction by 
that body. (2.) The second interpretation is 
that, the Assembly, not having time to carefully 
examine the scriptural question and so come 
toa well-considered judgment, or not desiring 
to express an opinion on acase in thesi, com- 
mitted the question to pastors and elders, to 
act according to their discretion in the study 
of the Word of God—their decisions, how- 
ever being subject to the review and judg- 
ment of the superior courts. 

‘¢The former of these interpretations is the 
one largely accepted in the Church, and it 
must be acknowledged that the bare phrase- 
ology is consistevt therewith. The idea, how- 
ever, that an Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church contemplated such a construction is 
clearly inadmissible. It would be to presume 
that our venerable Supreme Court attempted 
to set aside by a simple legislative act—and that 
too under the force of the previous question, 
cutting off full debate—the entire constitution 
of our Church iu reference to General Review 
and Control aud Appellate Jurisdiction. The 
right to review aud, if need be, to censure all 
the decisions of inferior courts is clearly set 
forth in Confession of Faith, cb. xxxi, 1, 2; 
Form of Gov., chaps, viii, 1, 2; x, 8; xi, 4; 
xii, 5; and throughout the Book of Discipline, 
especially chaps. i, 1, 2, 3, 4; vii, 1, 2, sect. 1, 
arts, 2, 5, 6, sect. 4, art. 2; vii, 1, 2,4. We 
are shut up not only by the constitution itself, 
but by our regard for the loyalty of the Assem- 
bly of 1874 to the constitution, to the second of 
tke above-mentioned interpretations, 

‘It was competent for an Assembly to give, 
on a care in thesi, a deliverance baving the sec- 
ond of the above-mentioned interpretations 
(that is. to commit ‘tbe question to pastors 
aod elders, to act according to their discretion 
in the s.udy of the Word of God—their decis- 
ions, however, being subject to the review and 
judgment of the superior courts’); and such 
a deliverance a Presbytery, situated as was the 
Assembly of 1874, may also give on a case in 
thesi. It was unwise, however, for the Presby- 
tery of Newark to attach such a deliverance 
(supposing it to be ‘in thesi by the Presbytery) 
ina — decision. {twas especially unwise 
in view of the widespread misunderstanding 
of tte true meaning of the Assembly’s deliy- 
erance, 

“B, But if the paragraph, as to its subject 
matter, is germane (as the undersigned believes 
it to be), then he appeals, crcomplains, against 
it, for the following rearons—viz.: 

“Ist. Speaking and teaching by women in 
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as in the larger Sabbath assemblages. Indeed, 

the regular weekly prayer-meetings of the 

modern Church more nearly resemble the 

Church assemblages of the apostles’ day then 

do the Sunday assemblages of the present time. 

20d. Concerning the action of the Assem- 

bly of 1874, by which the Presbytery declares 

that it ‘ abides,’ it is to be observed 

“(1.) That it was not judicial. It was amere 

declaration on a case in thesi, and therefore not 
binding as a rule upon Presbytery. 

**(2.) It does not arise to the dignity of an 

opinion, as is evident from the facts (a) that the 
Assembly expressly declared in the first sen- 
tence that ‘it expresses no opinion as to the 
scriptural view of woman’s right to speak and 
pray in the social prayer-meeting’ ; and (d) that 
the record of the Assembly shows that the 
action was taken at least without full discussion 
‘under the action of the previous question,’ 

(See Min. of Assem., 1874, p. 66.) 

“(3.) The action of the Assembly was one 
which, in a judicial case fully issued, no Pres- 
bytery has a right to adopt in its final decision. 

A superior court may with propriety refuse to 
examine into a case which comes before them 
in thesi, and dismiss it with the declaration that 
they ‘express no opinion’; but for a court of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with a case regularly at 
their bar, and expressly charged to consider and 
judge and declare the law, to announce that 
they ‘express no opinion’ is a positive avoid- 
ance of duty. If they are in doubt, they may, 
in accordance with Book of Discipline (ch. vii, 
sec. 2, arts. 1, 2, 3), refer the case to a superior 
court for judgment; but unless such reference 
be made it is their duty to exercise and declare 
their own judgment, in accordance with art. 5 
of the chapter and section above cited. 

**(4.) If a decision on the subject of 
woman’s speaking and praying publicly in the 
regular promiscuous prayer-meeting of the 
Church be germane to the main issue, then the 
declaration that ‘the Presbytery abides by the 
action of the General Assembly in 1874’ is a 
declaration that they ‘ abide’ by that. action in 
its unconstitutional and erroneous interpreta- 
tion, as the same was set forth in reason 3d of 
the immediately preceding section of this Ap- 
peal (or Complaint), and it is a refusal to 
‘abide’ by the necessary implications of that 
action, when rightly interpreted. 

** It was shown in the Reason just referred to 
that the true interpretation of the action of the 
Assembly is that that body ‘committed the 
question to pastors and elders, to act according 
to their discretion in the study of the Word of 
God; their decisions, however, being subject 
to the review and judgment of the superior 
courts.’ The necessary implication of tbis 
action is that when such decisions of pastors 
and elders are regularly brought before the im- 
mediately superior court, either in review of 
miuutes or by complaint, that court should ex- 
amine, consider, and pronounce judgment as to 
the propriety or resp of the decision, in 
accordance with chapter vii of the Book of Dis- 
cipline, and with the other provisions of the 
Constitution cited in Reason 3d of the preceding 
section of this Appeal (or Complaint). 

‘The Rey. Mr. See was arraigned for ‘ diso- 
bedience to the divinely enacted ordinance in 
reference to the public speaking and teaching 
of women in the churches, as recorded in 
I Corinthians xiv, 33—37, and I Timothy ii, 11— 
13.’ Now, if Paragraph 8 of the Final Decis- 
ion of Presbytery is ete in its subject mat- 
ter to the issue (and not a mere deliverance in 
thesi), it can be so only on the ground that the 
divine ordinance referred to did relate to the 
regular weekly prayer-meetings of the Church ; 
and in this case the complete judicial opinion 
of the Here ng must be regarded as declar- 
ing that, whilst, so far as large Sunday assem- 
blages of the Church are concerned, the law of 
God in its plain meaning is binding, yet, so far 
as the smaller weekly assemblages are con- 
cerned, its interpretation is to be left to the 
supreme, uncontrolled discretion of pastors 
and elders. This is an unconstitutional deliv- 
erance that the Assembly cannot be presumed 
to have made; and, when incorporated into a 
judicial decision of a Presbytery, not only does 
it indicate misapprehension of the true mean- 
ing of the Assembly’s utterance, but also, asa 
= iy the Presbytery’s decision, is unconstitu- 
tional. 

“All of which is reepectally submitted. 
“E. R. CRAVEN, 
‘“¢ Fastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark, N. J. 
“NEWARK, N. J., January 12th, 1877.” 
——————ES 


TRE Rev. Josiah Miller, secretary of the 
London City Mission, says that among the 5,- 
000,000 Jews in Europe Christian missions em- 
ploy only about 220 agents, with an annual ex- 
penditure of £67,000. 

‘Modern Protestant Christian missions to 
the Jews began with the Society, which after- 
ward divided into two parts—the larger, the 
‘London Society,’ having at the present time 
an annual income of about £37,000 and 118 
agents; the smaller, the ‘British Society,’ 
with 27 agents and an annual income of about 
£8,000. In addition to these, there is the mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
that of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
and that of the United Presbyterian Church in 
England. There are also several small societies 
on the Continent and two very small ones in 
America. The London City Mission aids in the 
work, and there is some useful work due to in- 
dividual Christian enterprise. London, with 
30,000 Jews, has twelve missionaries; Warsaw, 
with 90,000 Jews, has only two or three mis- 
siouaries ; and large towns in Austria, Rouma- 
nia, and Russia, with from 20,000 to 50,000 
Jews each, have but one missionary each, and 
in sothe cases are wholly without Protestant 
teaching. The countries with large Jewish 
populations, and especially destitute of mis- 
sionary effort at present, are America, where 
the Jews are increasing in numbers rapidly ; 
Northern Africa, and etpecially Morocco, Ara- 
bia ; and, above all, Russia.” ’ 

Mr. Miller is notable to point to any very re 
markable ingtances of success. In Rome, 
where a mission has existed every year and 
been ‘conducted with zeal and ny there 
bi 


is notyet a single convert. Perhaps the most 
wives rd Feng has been dove in London, 
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A prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF EN- 
GLISH LITERATURE.* 


THERE are certain publications which, 

although not faultless and open to many 

objections, when viewed from the stand- 

point of high criticism, are yet perceived 

by the public to be the most serviceable 

works of their kind, and are, therefore, 

received into immediate and lasting favor. 

Of these the various publications of Wil- 

liam and Robert Chambers are notable ex- 

amples, and especially their Cyclopedia of 
English Literature. The work, origivated 

and begun by the late Dr. Robert Cham- 

bers, an indefatigable laborer and a keen 

observer of the literary demands of the 

people, first appeared in 1843. At that 

time there was no history of English letters 

at once complete, systematic, and judi- 

cious. The Cyclopedia, when completed, 

was found to deserve all three adjectives; 

and it differed from all its predecessors in 

its copious extracts from the authors whose 

lives it recorded. In this feature it has 

been closely followed by more recent liter- 

ary histories. Another merit was the 

recognition of the Anglo-Saxon language 

and literature as an integral part of English. 

All modern scholars agree in this decision; 

and yet many recent works stultify them- 
selves by declaring Anglo-Saxon as distinct 
from English as Norman-French or Low 

Dutch. 

The second edition of the work ap- 
peared in 1858. The present third edition 
in fullness and accuracy at once super- 
sedes the others, and is especially valuable 
to Americans, in consequence of its inclu- 
sion of the names of the leading authors of 
the United States. In the English division 
the number of new entries is scarcely less 
important. The past nineteen years have 
given us a multitude of new authors, in- 
cluding the representatives of a school of 
poetry and art more distinct and united 
than the Lake School ever was, and des- 
tined to exert quite as potent an influence 
upon the thought and manners of the time. 

In noticing the present edition, we need 
only say of the older portions that they are 
substantially unchanged. The whole work 
has been recast in very handsome type, and 
the illustrations, which were never much 
of an adornment, have been omitted, their 
place being supplied by excellent full-page 
groups of portraits. 

The American writers of the last century 
are allotted sufficient space, and their 
achievements are chronicled with the full- 
ness and impartiality demanded by aliterary 
history. The notices of Charles Brockden 
Brown, James K. Paulding, and Washing 

ton Irving, for instance, are just in the 
amount of space allotted and in the estimate 
of the literary standing of the respective au 

thors. We can hardly commend the turgid 
and patronizing words which introduce 
the account of Halleck: ‘‘ Without at- 
tempting, in our confined limits, to range 
over the fields of American literature, now 
rapidly extending and cultivated with 
ardor and success, we have pleasure in 
including some eminent trans-Atlantic 
names in our list of popular authors.” 
Poe is rated quite «8 severely as he de- 
serves; and yet, on the other hand, we are 
told that Mr. John H. Ingram has ‘‘cleared 
the memory of the unfortunate poet from 
certain charges brought against him by 
Griswold, the American editor.” This is 
not true. Dr. Griswold said nothing that 
was not abundantly supported by facts, and 
kindly omitted to say many things that 
verity would have permitted. Mr. Bryant 
is given an accurate notice, although we 
should never think of calling him one of 
the most original of American poets, as the 
editor does. N. P. Willis’s paragraph is 
altogether the most satisfactory esti- 
mate of his character and doings that 
we have ever seen. 








TURE. Third edition. 





where there have been 1,395 baptisms. 


Dr. Holmes is rather 
slightingly passed by. It is hardly proper, 
~ e CHAMBERS’s CYCLOPrDIA OF ExorisH LiTeRA- 
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the Scottish poet, ten times the space 
granted to one of the five great American 
living bards and the best living writer of 
vers de sociéte2. D. G. and OC. G. Rossetti 
(we follow the order of the volumes, for 
English and American authors are not sep- 
arated) are also slurred over. The account 
of Swinburne is just and accurate, although 
apparently written by two different hands 
at two different times. The date of his 
birth is given correctly, 1837, not 1843, the 
year almost always printed. This would 
make “The Queen Mother” and “Rosamond” 
productions of his eighteenth year, instead 
of his twenty-third, when they were really 
written. Robert Buchanan, Swinburne’s 
rival and enemy, is treated with commend- 
able fairness and his prose style is very 
properly represented in a well-chosen ex- 
tract. We could wish, however, that the 
selections from William Morris were, at 
least, equally voluminous. ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise” is a poem which is well repre- 
sented only in extracts of considerable 
length. A few of the remarkable poems 
in the ‘ Defense of Guenevere” volume 
might also have been inserted. Bret Harte 
is described as ‘‘an American humorist, 
somewhat in the style of Professor Lowell,” 
whose writings have ‘‘ recently appeared in 
the pages of the Californian and United 
States journals.” This nice geographical 
distinction might be supplemented by the 
statement that Mr. Harte has also lived in 
New Jersey. The decline and fall of Jean 
Ingelow’s fame is appropriately recognized 
in the brief space assigned her. Tke new 
fame of sundry rising authors is not so 
clearly recognized; but it is better, in a 
literary history, to err on the side of cau- 
tion rather than on that of enthusiasm. 

As a whole, Chambers’s Cyclopedia of En- 
glish Literature isan indispensable work, 
Not critical, like Taine and Thomas Ar- 
nold; not exegetical, like Craik; and not 
dryly statistical, like Shaw and the smaller 
historians, it is a valuable treasury of liter- 
ary information, sufficiently full for all the 
demands that will be made upon it and suf- 
ficiently compact and inexpensive to come 
within the means of the economical scholar. 
eI 


THE centennial memorial volumes still 
come lingering along. There is no great burry 
now, for we have a hundred years in which to 
treasure up the civil and religious memorials 
of our first completed century. Under the 
head of Centennial Discourses the Board of Pub- 
lication of the Reformed Church in America 
(Dutch) has brought out, in a big volume, the 
series of sermons preached last year by vari- 
ous eminent ministers of that denomination, 
acting under direction of the General Synod, 
Their object was to ‘‘ set forth the general rela- 
tions of religion to liberty ; to compare our 
national struggle with that of Holland; to ex- 
hibit something of the denominational history 
during the colonial period; to indicate the 
large Huguenot element which entered into this 
branch of the Church; and especially to set 
forth its character, doctrine, usages, and spirit, 
as developed and tes'ed during the first cen- 
tury of its independent existence, with the 
view of exciting profounder gratitude to 
God for his signal mercies and of stimulating 
a heartier consecration to his service,” Among 
the preachers are Rev. Drs. Rufus W. Clark, 
W. J. R. Taylor, R. B. Welch, W. H. Campbell, 
and T. W. Chambers. The editors*are Rev. 
Drs. T. W. Chambers, E. T. Corwin, and James 
Anderson. 


....-Harper & Brothers are accumulating 
quite a large anti-Roman library, and in this 
controversial department of politico-theological 
literature several of their publications hold a 
high place. The last of them is The Papacy 
and the Civil Power, by R. W. Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson’s tone is temperate but decided, 
and he hits hard blows with the hammer of 
fact. Roman Catholicism, he argues, is 
Vaticanism, and Vaticanism is dangerous every- 
where, and specially so in the United States. 
The Pope, Mr. Thompson is certain, is trans- 
ferring his choicest forces to American soil, 
and here his next battle is to be fought, since 
here are freeinstitutions and civiland religious 
liberty. This opinion is easily backed up by 
copious citations from newspapers and docu- 
ments. Part of the work is historical and 
retrospective, and it covers the whole ground 
before the end of the volume, although its 
methodical arrangement might have been im- 
proved. It deserves 3 place on the shelf of 
Protestant defense, which contains works 
which will need to be frequently consulted 
during the next few years. 





pincott & Co. 1827. 


#....The Harpers follow up Trevelyan’s add 
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mirable Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
with a capital selection from the historian’s 
writings. The volume is edited by Mr. Trevel- 
yan and includes extracts both from Lord Ma- 
caulay’s poetical and prose works. The former 
are, of course, brief, as all the poetry Lord 
Macaulay ever wrote could easily be printed in 
a third of this handsome and generous-paged 
volume. The arrangement of the prose selec- 
tions is admirable. They are divided into 
29 al scenes,” ‘‘historical portraits,” 
historical sketches,’? “literary criticism,” 
and miscellaneous papers. Whatever may be 
said about condensations, there is no question 
as to the value of generous selections like 
those here printed. For many readers, in this 
age of many books, they are enough; for all 
they are convenient. Mr. Trevelyan prefaces 
the work with a brief introduction, written in 
a singularly just spirit and in a fine English 
style. 


--..The February number of The Art Journal 
(D. Appleton & Co.) is as sumptuous as ever. 
For seventy-five cents the purchaser gets a 
brochure well worth two dollars for its prints 
alone. This number has the usual three en- 
gravings on steel—‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,” 
from a painting by Julius Schrader; “The 
Spanish Flower Girl,” from a painting by Mu- 
rillo; and an engraving of J. F. Williamson’s 
statue of Dr. Joseph Priestley. A finely-illus- 
trated article on Pacific Railroad scenery, an 
illustrated article on Norway, ‘‘ Art in Rome,” 
and ‘“‘ The Works of Edward J. Poynter, R.A.” 
are other attractive features. The last-named 
article is accompanied by fine woodcuts of Mr. 
Poynter’s principal paintings and comes just 
at the right time to accompany the wonderfully 
good etching of that artist which appeared in 
the January Portfolio. 


...Gold and Debt, by W. L. Fawcett (8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, 1877), is a volume of 
270 pages that lucidly tells its own story in the 
title page. It is ‘‘an American Hand-book of 
Finance,’’ treating of and illustrating the fol- 
lowing subjects: “tthe dollar and other units; 
paper money in the United States and Europe; 
gold and silver in the United States and Eu- 
rope ; suspension of specie payments; the era 
of gold ; values of the precious metals ; the era 
of debt ; the rise and fall of prices.’”’ To this 
is added a digest of the monetary laws of the 
United States, including coinage laws, the loan 
acts of Congress, and the national banking 
law. The book is largely made up of sta 
tistics, and this makes it valuable and conyen- 
jent for reference. It isa good book to have 
on hand for this purpose. 


....Miss Augusta Larned is the last writer 
who has essayed to put into new shapes the old 
stories of gods and goddesses. Her volume is 
entitled Old Tales Retold, from Grecian Mythol- 
ogy, and is published by Nelson & Phillips. In 
dialogue form Miss Larned makes some very at- 
tractive narrations, and we are quite sure that 
the chapters will greatly interest young persons 
to whom they may be read. In Greek mythol- 
ogy, we need not say, there is a good deal that 
modern ideas of morality will not sanction; but 
this book is as unexceptionable in tone as Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Tanglewood Tales.’> Miss Larned 
takes pains to point out that Greek fables fore- 
shadow Christian truths, thereby differing from 
the infidel Edward Clodd, who puts both on the 
same plane, 


..That standard and most delightful biog- 
raphy, Dean Stanley’s Life und Correspondencé 
of Thomas Arnold, has been brought out by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in a new edition, 
two volumes in one. It is from the plates the 
publishers bought at the Osgood sale ; is printed 
on smooth-toned paper, with generous margins ; 
and is bound in beautiful bright red cloth, with 
gilt top and paper title, just like the new edi- 
tions of De Quincey and Crabb Robinson. 
This style of issue is unsurpassed in beauty and 
durability and always delights the book-lover. 
We hope it will continue to grow in fashion 
once more. Fashions in book-binding, like 
fashions in silk hats, return once in so often. 


--Captain Fred Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva 
(Harper & Brothers) is another good book 
bearing on the Eastern question. The Cap- 
tain, who is an officer in the Royal Horse 
Guards, writes like a man with his foot.in the 
stirrup and his narrative is a wonderfully read- 
able one, He is a good deal of an egotist.; but 
his self-gratulation is rather amusing, on the 
whole, and does not damage, but rather in- 
creases his impression of veracity and frank- 
ness. He is clearly a bold and shrewd fellow 
and has kept both eyes open in his journeyings 
through Central Asia. 


---Hodder & Stoughton, of London, send 
us The Congregational Year Book tor 1877, a 
well-printed and thick duodecimo volume, con- 
taining a great body of admirably arranged 
statistics concerning the Congregational 
ehurches: in England and the provinces. It 
has, as usual, many engravings of new Congre- 

ational churches, from which we infer that 
the English descendants of the Puritans are 


not a whit behind their ‘American fellows in 
fondvess for beautiful and convenient ecclesi- 
asiical homes, 


....Mr. Longfellow’s trim little library of 
Poems of Places is already quite large. France 
takes up two volumes, which are as delightful 
as apy of their predecessors. Many French 
authors are represented in translations ; but it 
is surprising to find how many English-speak- 
ing bards have celebrated the glories or the 
griefs of French cities and towns and sea- 
coast spots. France is poetical in itself, and 
these two volumes lend to the series its more 
specially light and graceful selections. 


.... The Art of Projecting (Lee & Shepard), by 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, is a con 
venient and useful manual. It showsto teach- 
ers and amateurs how to use the magic lan- 
tern, for pleasure or instruction. Full direc- 
tions are given for the performance of many 
experiments in physics and nothing in the way 
of necessary information is omitted. Prof. 
Dolbear has written a practical treatise and 
has covered the whole field. Cuts are inserted 
whenever necessary. 


..A New Latin Method has been added to 
the J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough Latin 
series, published by Ginn & Heath, Boston. It 
contains some thirty elementary lessons on the 
forms of the language, embodying paradigms, 
exercises, and vocabularies; illustrations of 
constructions of syntax, with reference to 
Latin composition ; lessons on word-derivation, 
etc.; and lessons for reading, accompanied 
by vocabularies and table of synonymes. 


..Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have reissued 
Dr. William M. Taylor’s The Lost Found and the 
Wanderer Welcomed. The book is issued in as 
neat print and binding as ever; but the price 
has been reduced froma dollar and ahalf to one 
dollar, with the intention to give it a still wider 
circulation, which it will be pretty sure to get, 
for it is an admirable and most practical set of 
sermons on ‘The Lost Sheep,’’ “The Lost 
Coin,” and “ The Prodigal Son.”’ 

..Among the lesser English novelists 
Georgiana M. Craik holds a good place for 
clearness and beauty of style and for a certain 
fineness in conception of character. Her field 
is a limited one, but it is bordered by pleasant 
trees and covered with soft and neatly-trimmed 
grass. In Anne Warwick (Harper & Brothers) 
we are given a somewhat more carefully de- 
veloped plot than Miss Craik has usually 
elaborated. 


....-Ginn & Heath (late Ginn Brothers) are 
doing a good thing in reprinting in cheap pam- 
phlet form certain selections from Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson’s class-books of prose and poetry. 
Burke, Webster, Lord Bacon, Coleridge, and 
Burns have already been represented; and now 
a pamphlet includes fifteen selections from Ad- 
dison’s “ Spectator,” eleven from Goldsmith’s 
o— works, and ‘The Deserted Village ” en- 
tire. 

..J. B. Lippincott & Co. inaugurate their 
new ‘‘Star Series’ with Courtship in 1720 and 
in 1860, two agreeable and well-written stories 
by Hawley Smart, a clever young English 
writer. The scene of the first is laid in Ger- 
many ; that of the second in England. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Ovrpa’s new novel, announced by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., is entitled ‘“‘ Ariadne.”’ 





M. Renan is correcting the proofs of his fifth 
volume of the “‘ Origins of Christianity.” 


A new edition of Gen. Halleck’s ‘Interna- 
tional Law’’ is to be published in London, 


Sixteen thousand copies of Mark Twain’s 
‘‘ Adventures of Tom Sawyer’’ have been sold, 


The concluding volume of Theodore Martin’s 
“Life of the Prince Consort’’ is to be ready in 
March. 


‘*Storm-Driven,’’ by Mary Healy, will form 
the second volume of *‘ The Star Series,’’ pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The posthumous poems of Ferdinand Freili- 
grath, with some recently published in various 
periodicals, are shortly to be issued in Stutt- 
gart. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a “Class Book 
in Geology,” by Prof. J. 8. Newberry; and 
“‘ The Question of Rest for Women,’’ by Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of the entire 
series of Worcester’s Dictionaries, seven in 
number, and will hereafter publish them. 


Hurd & Houghton announce a work on 
“The Cure of Rupture, Reducible and Irre- 
ducible, and of Varicocele,” by George Heaton, 
M.D., edited by J. Henry Davenport, M.D. 


Potter's American Monthly has begun a series 
of articles by Rev. William Blackwood, LL.D., 
bearing the attractive title of ‘ Architectural 
Progress, as seen in the Religious Edifices of 





the World.” 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. are to issue a school 
edition and a pocket edition of “‘Contanseau’s 
French and English Dictionary, and a pocket 
edition of ‘‘Longman’s German and English 
Dictionary.” 


Benjamin R. Tucker, of New Bedford, Mass., 
will begin in May the publication of a new 
quarterly, to be called The Radical Review, to 
which many well-known American radicals and 
rationalists will contribute. 


A new life of the philosopher Lessing is in 
preparation in England, entitled ‘‘ Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing, his Life and Works.” It is 
by Helen Zimmerer, author of ‘‘The Life and 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer.” 


Our Young Folks’ Magazine is a new illus- 
trated juvenile monthly, published in Boston. 
The Rey. Thomas Scully, a Roman Catholic 
priest, is editor and publisher; but there is 
nothing sectarian in its pages. Its subscrip- 
tion price is $1.60 a year. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin are to publish a col- 
lection of ‘‘ Historical Scenes,” containing some 
of the most striking episodes from history, 
selected by E. Spooner from the writings of 
Fuller, Carlyle, Motley, Froude, Prescott, Fra- 
ser-Tytler, Milman, Archbishop Tait, Dean Stan- 
ley, and Dr. Arnold. 


The list of the Tauchnitz edition for 1876 
comprises eighty-eight volumes by thirty-eight 
British authors, four Americans, and one Ger- 
man, twenty-three of whom are men and twen- 
ty women, Eighty volumes contain works of 
fiction, six volumes historical and biographical 
works, one volume a drama, and one volume 
political tracts. 


Charles Kingsley’s memoirs, edited by his 
wife, have appeared in London, and are criti- 
cised as containing too many of his letters, 
which bave little literary interest, being devoted 
to bygone socia) and literary controversies and 
to observations on “the history of Nature,” 
and written in a style of severe earnestness, 
unrelieved by humor. 


The American Naturalist contains many 
valuable articles, besides reviews of recent 
scientific books, notes on botany, zodlogy, an- 
thropology, geology and paleontology, ge- 
ography and exploration, and microscopy, 
recent scientific news, a synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies, and a digest of 
the contents of scientific serials. 


Mr. Edward H. Knight, the author of 
“Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary,” 
lately completed and published by Hurd and 
Houghton, will have in The Atlantic Monthly a 
series of articles on “Crude and Curious In- 
ventions at the Centennial Exhibition,’’ which 
will be fully illustrated, and treat of the crude 
mechanisms of the nations of the world, as 
displayed at our late International Fair. 


A collection of 1,000 volumes of Hebrew and 
Hebrew-Arabic manuscripts has been acquired 
by the Iniperial Library of St. Petersburg. 
They were gathered from synagogues in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and illustrate biblical liter- 
ature, exegesis, grammar and lexicography, 
poetry, and philosophy. Dr. Neubauer, the 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, Oxford, has ex- 
amined these treasures aud reports them to be 
exceedingly valuable. 


Mr. Samuel 8. Green, librarian of the Worces- 
ter Public Library and one of the most learned 
and efficient of American librarians, bas print- 
ed ina pamphlet his ‘‘ Special Report of the 
Free Public Library of the City of Worcester’’; 
and, in the same form, a paper on “ The Desir- 
ableness of Establishing Personal Intercourse 
and Relations between Librarians and Readers 
in Popular Libraries,” read by him at the Libra- 
rians’ Conference, held in Philadelphia, October 
4th—6th, 1876. 


Macmillan & Co. are publishing ‘‘ South Ken- 
sington Science Lectures,’’? revised by the 
anthors and copiously illustrated. They com- 
prise pamphlets on photography, by Captain 
Abney, F.R.S. ; light, by Prof. Stokes, F.R S. ; 
metallurgical processes, by Prof. A. W. Wil- 
liamson, F.R.S.; physiological apparatus, by 
Prof. Burdon Sanderson, F.R.8., and Dr. Lau- 
der Brunton, F.R.S.; electrometers, by James 
Bottomley, F.R.S.E.; kinematic models, by 
Prof. Kennedy, C.E. ; sound and music, by Dr. 
W. H. Stone; and field geology, by Prof. 
Geikie, F.R.S. 


The Brooklyn Mercantile Library has an ad- 
mirably chosen collection of books and pos- 
sessesa better reading-room than any similar 
institution in the country. Its management is 
competent and efficient and every effort is 
made to bring the contents of the library be- 
fore as large a part of the public as possible. 
At present the library contains in round num- 
bers, 54,000. volumes, as follows: biography, 
history, topography, voyages and travels, 
12,300; collective and miscellaneous works, 
periodical literature, etc., 9,500 ; fiction, 11,000 ; 
fine arts, 1,500; foreign languages (works not 
elsewhere classified), 2,000; philosophy, edu- 





eation, language, etc., 1,850; political, social, 
and economic science, 2,700; poetry and 


the drama, essays, etc., 4,200; religious 
works, ecclesigstical history, etc., 3,900; 
science and the useful arts, 5,050. 


During 1876 128,000 volumes were circulated, as 
against 123,899 in 1875 and 119,308 in 1874. A 
new catalogue is in preparation, of which 400 
pages (letters A, B, and C) are now ready, 
forming Part I of the complete work. This 
catalogue is a model of completeness and ac- 
curacy and represents months of patient toil. 
The public hardly knows how much it {is in- 
debted to the compiler of a good finding-list of 
books, arranged, as this one is, by authors, 
titles, subjects, and classes. Thus, under 
“Biography” there are over 11,000 references 
in all—3,000 to separately published lives, 8,000 
to articles in periodicals, and 5,000 to chapters 
in collective biograpbies or volumes of essays. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Statutes of the State of Indiana; cements 
ing the Revised Statutes or 1852, with the 
amendments thereto and the subsequent 
legislation, with notes and references to 
udicial decisions. By win A. Davis, 
.B. 2vols.,8vo, pp. xxi, 1066; xi, 819. In- 
dianapolis: Bingham & Co\,.....s.c+.s00e. ee $12 00 


An Introduction to Political Economy. By 
Arthur Latham Perry. LL. D. 12mo, pp. 348. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & nice 150 


The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Ar- 
nold, D. D. y Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. (New edition.) 2vols. inl. 12mo, pp. 

878, 400. The SAme............ceeeeseceteeseeees 250 

The Lost Found peony he Wanderer Reclaimed, 

By William M. pany tot D.D. (New edition.) 
12mo, pp. 170, The same........ccerscovesecsee® 100 
“4 from the Writings of Lord Macau- 
Edited by George Otto Trevelyan, 
New York: 








8vo, pp. 472. Harper & 

Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. (Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels.) 8vo, paper, 
pp. 104, The same 

Weavers and Weft; or, ‘Love that hath usin 
his Net.” By Miss Braddon. (Harper’s Li- 
S| of Select Novels.) 8vo, paper, DD. me 


A Ride to xhive. By Fred Burnaby. With maps. 
J2mo0, pp. 402. The same.......cceceeecceeeees 20 


Life in South Africa. By Lady Barker. 8vo, pp. 
1%, Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. ... 
Love in Idleness. A summer story. By Ellen 
W. Olney. 8vo, paper, pp. 131. The same.... 050 
The Fatal Secret. by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth; and other stories, by her sister, Mrs. 
Frances Henshaw Baden. 12mo, pp. 374..... 175 
The Childhood of the English Nation; or, the 
Beginnings of English He ae By Elia Ss. 
Armitage. 16mo, pp. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons 
ir Roger de Coverley, from The Spectator. Edit- 
, ed "DY John Habberton. (The Select British 
Essayists.) Sq. 16mo, pp. xi, 130. Tne ac 1 00 
The Jukes. A study in rime, auperism, 
ease, and heridity. By KR. L. Dugdale. with 
an introduction by Elisha nee M.D. 8vo, 
paper, pp. 117. The same... <0 coupon O'On 
Modern Materialism in its Relation to Relig- 
ion and Theology. By James Martineau, 
LL.D., with an introduction by Henry W. F 
Bellows, D.D. 16mo, pp. 211. Thesame.,... 125 
My Welcome arene, and other poems. By 
Allie Wellingt ye lémo, pp. 194. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co........6005 © eens eee 
Astronomice) Myths. By copay. Blake. Sites 
rated. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi, 4%1. New York 
jp Oi cccceustcboedaceccicgdtgeecss ous 300 


Heroes of Faith. Lectures on Hebrews XI. By 
©. J. Vaughan, D.D. 16mo, pp. xiv, 310. The 


On Some Ministerial Duties. charges by the 
late Archdeacon Bather. Edited by C. J 
—— D.D. 16mo, pp. xvi, 232. The 
samMe....... 

Hand-book of Practical Landscape Gardening. 
By F. R. Elliott, ear Bone: 8vo, pp. 
Rochester, N. Y.: M. Dewey 

vousoce Weeks in aaudes, 

eele. Ph. D.  memee oe 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & C 


A PT CS. TE AT TN EE LE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Auction Rooms of Bangs & Co., 


656 Broadway, New York. 
MONDAY, Feb. 19th, at4 P.M. Sale of Expensively 
Illustrated Books—Works on Architecture, Natural 
History, Painting, Aut uities, Americana, etc. 
TUESDAY.—Many des rable Books in various de- 
partments of literature. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


WITH VARIOUS READINGS AND RENDE NGS 
FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES 
EMBODIED IN FOOT-NOTES, WITH REFERENCES 
TO THE AUTHORITIES. 

The aim of this book is to provide the critical stu- 
dent with easy” *ans of referencc to the labors of 
patvlogies an¢ : Jritics in this special field, and to 

acethe unlea:Aed,in many respects, on the same 
cont with the scholar as readers of the Scriptures. 

The text is the authorized version; but the use of 
the foot-notes is so suggestive to any thoughtful 
reader that the book cannot fail to be esteemed a 
erent boon to those who are interested in the study 
of the Bible. 

Printed in bourgeois tyne. 16mo, by a & Spottis- 
woode. For sale by booksellers general 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


d stamp for list of the best 
HEALTH foot: Wars & Co., 731 Bway, N.Y. 


WIDDLETON’S 
Editions Standard Works, 


THE ELDER DISRAELIS WORKS, 
‘a Whole Library in Nine Volumes.” 
“A set of books comprising the cream of English lit~ 
rene from the time of Dr. Johnson to our 


The. Elder Disraeli’s Works. Edited by his son, tine 
Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, Premier of England. In 9 
vols., crown woe large, clear type, on fine toned 


Ourkosities corrlterature. Four Ls da 


Amenities of Literature. Two vols. 
Calamities of aexs. Two vols... 
The Litera 


erary ter. One vol,. 
The entire set of 9 vols. in M case for $15; half-calf, 


By J. Dorman 
12mo, pp. 308 





















And d many more goa editions of works suitable 
for the library. Catalogues sent by mail upon appli- 


“WJ. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 








CURSE; ARTE, & SAMEINS Cae 


W. P. Nimmo’s, at 696 Broadway N. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J, B. Lippincott & Co,, 


PHI{LADELPHIA. 


STORM-DRIVEN. 


A Novel. By MARY HEALY, author of ‘A ya 
mer’s Romance,” “Out of the World,” etc. 
go ze Being the second volume of THE aTAn 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


A Summer Story. By ELLEN W. OLNEY. 8vo. Pa- 
percover. 50cents. Cloth. $1. 
**Has proven 7 popular and entertaining.” 
American Bookseller 


LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By LADY BARKER, author of ‘Station Life in New 
Zealand,” “Stories About,” etc., etc. 8vo. Fine 
cloth, . 

“No better descriptiens of life in the bush or 
among wild scenes have ever been written.”—N. YF. 

Forest and Stream. 


CONTANSEAU’S 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
OY CONTANSEAU. Crown 8yo. Extra cloth. 
2.50. 


CONTANSEAU’S 


FOREICN wae 77°1" AND PERIOD- 


THE 


LS. 

A large bay > hen® of Largs in foreign languages kept 
on hand. stock imported to order. 
Various Latin and Greek editions constantly on hand. 

Catalogues on application. 

SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


ROBERTS BROS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


1827; by'teda Pest Comase ntary on tne 1877. 
SsOns, ie, ‘ 
7 7 MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., Boston 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR .& CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
‘an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORE, 




















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MusicBooks for for Reed Organs. 
CLARKE'S NEW METHO 


s universally known as one of rare merit, 
harry in “the instructive course and the well-chosen 
airs for practice. 


GETZE'S SCHOOL (ee. ‘rae sate of mor 


ee copies is the best proof of its great 





FOR REED 





POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
LEON CoNTANSEAU. 24mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


LONCMAN’S 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Extracloth. $1.50. 


“We have not seen any pocket dictionary (German 
and English) that can bear comparison with this. It 
isremarkably compendious and the arrangement is 
clear.”—London Atheneum. 


*,* Forsale by Booksellers general'y, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


Circulation More than Doubled. 


A RARE SUCCESS! 
READY THIS DAY! 


t= SECOND EDITION. .&) 


PART I OF THE 


“PEOPLE'S PULPIT.” 


Price 25 cts., prepaid; $3 a year. 
CONTENTS. 
No. 1. The Saviour of the Body 

“ 2. The Lord of the Mind....... . 

** 3. Separate from Sinners.................. 

6 4. Winter Voyages......... -scccccsccseseses 

“* 5. Evasion of Duty .........--.... 

An Unoaralleled Success. Rarely has a second 
edition of sermons been so speedily called for. Itis 
said that two of the above discourses—Nos. | and 4— 

are alone worth double the yearly subscription to 
the “ People’s Pulpit.” 

Editor. REV. DR. TYNG, Jr. 
Manager and Publisher, WM. 
Address 


PEOPLE’S PULPIT, 


42d St. and Madison Av., N. Y. City. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 
PARALYSIS, STIFF JOINTS, CON- 
TRACTIONS, SWELLINCS, 


and Lameness of every degree. How Cured. New 
Treatise by DR. TAYLOR. 10 cts. 


WOOD & CO. 17 E. 58th St., New York. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 


By F. 
24mo. 








B. MUCKLOW. 














D. APPLETON & CO 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


gt A weeki Tustraved Journal of - 
ence. $5a year. MAC ee N & CO., Publish 
i Astor Place. New Yor 


1877.--Postpaid...$1.60. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. [2 Send ten cents for 
Sample Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sr yy apd yt be by mepet and 

ARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 

re Prepaid by the Publishers, vs any Subscriber 
in the United States or Canada, on receipt o. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid the Pub- 
lishers. t@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BRO’ THERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The New Bliss and Sankey Hine. sitet 
Tracts and Religior 
All Books. and se for 
On at 














LOTHROP & 
diothtnre and Ppl areho 
32 Franklin Street.’ Boston. 





A splendid book for the family. 816. : J. vols. Sve. & 
Son S, Booksellers and Importers, 84 Nassau St. N. ¥ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
76 892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
112,892 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles. Prayer Books, etc., L pet pian away. 





Catalogue No. 46 free. send 
‘ LEGGAT BROS., 3 Beekman n sireet, New York 


INDEPENDENT. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 











popaiartt y. 

EMERSON'S NEW METHOD “oncaxs 
ORGANS 
50) is the work of —_ distinguished musicians 

a is equal to the be 
§ as THE CABINET OR- 
ROOT’ S$ CHOOL GAN ($2.50) is one of the 
oldest and best methods. Widely known and used. 


CLARKE’S $1 INSTRUCTOR *”: 


REED 
S$ isan abbreviated but very good method 
ie ae 


WINNER. S NEW SCHOOL Seccenee=" 


—_ cheapest and an excellent easy instruction 


ORGAN AT HOM 


Organ pieces. 


($2.50 bds., $3 cloth, $4 gilt) 
has 20) well-chosen Reed 





Hither book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H. Ditson&Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
7ll Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


THE MUSIC READER, 


By an, MEIGNEN and W. W. KEys, 


Price #1, or $9 per dozen 
Is THE BEST MUSI 1C-HOOK FOR SA Ss ‘ 
CLASSES, AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 





—_—— 


Copies ye meesy postpaid, upon te of marked 
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[THE Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, gave 
February 2d the seventh of his course of 
eight lectures on Preaching, before the the- 
ological students at New Haven, a report of 
which, prepared for THe INDEPENDENT, is 
given below. ] 


I am to speak to you to-day about the preacher 
in his special relation to our age. 

There is a strange sound, perhaps, when we 
think about it, in all the forms of suggestions 
that the preacher of the Gospel is to be some- 
thing special with reference to the special time 
in which he lives. We have dwelt upon the 
eternal message which the preacher carries to 
the world. That message never changes. The 
identity of man is bound up in it ; and as long 
as man is what he is it will always be the same. 
And so the preacher, as the bearer of the mes- 
sage, must have his true identity. He must 
speak essentially the same voice in all the ages, 
Where, then, does the adaptation of the preacher 
to his time come in? The best auswer will be: 
‘*In the same position that every live and culti- 
vated man holds to the time that he lives in.” 
His are the rights and duties and standards that 
belong to all men simply as men. He knows 
that he makes his life more healthy for himself 
aud his people not by forgetting, but by re- 
membering his place in the general humanity. 
And yet he lives a special life. He is a man of 
his own day, thoroughly interested in the ques- 
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tions that are absorbing men about him; pained 
by the troubles, delighted by the joys, and 
beset by the tasks of his owntime. His kind of 
life, his desire for work make him a man of his 
own day. We canall see the ideal complete- 
ness of such alife. Wherever we have seen a 
man attain it we have felt how complete it was. 
Incompleteness of men comes as they fall short 
of this, on the one side or on the other. The 
man who belongs to the world, and not to his 
time, becomes vague in his ideas. The man who 
belongs to his time, avd not to the world, be- 
comes thin and superficial. Now, this is exactly 
true about the preacer There are the con- 
stant unchanging nates of men and the mes- 
sage which is addressed to them; and then 
there are the ever-varying aspects of those 
needs to which the tone of the message must 
sympathetically correspond. The first of these 
comes from the preacher’s larger life and his 
interest in his work, his personal union with 
humanity and the knowledge of those depths of 
human nature which never change, whatever 
waves of alteration may disturb the surface. 
The other comes from the constant watching of 
the current of the times, the desire that the sal- 
vation of the world which is always going on 
may show itself here and now in the salya- 
‘tion of those particular men to whom the 
preacher speaks. If we leave out personal 
devoutness, there is nothing that decides 
the different kinds and degrees of the 
minister’s success as the presence or absence 
of this balance of proportion. Whatever other 
good the abstract reasoner may do, he fails asa 
preacher tomen. The mere critic of the time, 
who, with no deep principles and no inspiring 
hopes,. goes on his way lopping off here and 
there the heads of the curses of the time with 
his switch or his sword—he too fails in his work; 
as he sees by and by, when he finds the sur- 
face character of the reformation to which he 
brings his converts. This first kind of preach- 
ing makes a cold and very dull sermon. The 
second makes what we call a sensational ser- 
mon. The first man has weighed out truth, 
without caring for timeliness. The other has 
cared very much for timeliness, but has let 
truth go. Seek always truth first, timeliness 
second; never timeliness first, and truth second. 
Let your search for truth be systematic and 
conscientious, Let your search for timeliness 
be in instigating an interest in, your mind to 
know what is going on. Let the subjects of 
your sermons be eternal truths; and let timeli- 
ness be illustrations of those sermons, And 
so you make the thinking of your hearers 
larger, and not smaller, as you preach to them. 

So much in general. And now let us come 
to this interesting age in which we preach. I 
want to point out a few of its characteristics. 
I do not undertake to discuss of the wisdom of 
our century and country. I only mention some 
points which come both to youand tome. Let 
me speak of the feeling of our time—first about 
truth and life in general, then about the minis- 
try, and then about the Bible, And, in the first 
place, there are some real difficulties lying in 
people’s minds to-day against which the Gospel 
we preach immediately strikes. 

The most wonderfully subtle is the notion of 
Sate, which, as its consequences, brings up the 
idea of responsibility and the. fundamental 

perception of personal life. We are so occu 
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pied with watching the developments of the 
philosophy of fataiam that we often fail to 
see in what forms it has found its way into the 
common thoughts of men and governs their 
lives. The notion of the impossibility of any 
strong power of a man from his own life, and 
with this the thought of responsfbility, which, 
beginving with the sublime notion of a man’s 
being accountable to God, continues with his 
doing his duty to society, and then shows him 
as liable toa harm, and finally tends to the 
realization of a judgment and accountability 
therefor—all this is far more common among 
men than we dream of. There is nothing 
stranger than to watch how the intelligent 
supplications of the learned become _ the 
vague petitions of the unlearned; how the 
life of the wisest becomes the basis on 
which the ignorant are living. The learned 
are always led on by their eagerness 
and apprehension to take those things for their 
study; and the interest with which the un- 
learned have turned to them is wonderful. 
Whatever the interaction of these two causes 
has been, the result is here—a certain suspicion 
of fatalism all around us, that comes as the in- 
evitable consequence of hopelessness and in- 
fluences all society. Different in different na- 
tures—hard and defined in some, soft and lux- 
uriant in others; but in all its various forms 
unfitting men for the best happiness, or the best 
growth, or the best usefulness to fellow-men. 
This is what we find scattered through the 
society in which we live ; this is what you have 
got to preach to, my young friends. You will 
not escape it; itrums everywhere. You leave 
it in the study, only to find it in some new form 
in the workshop. You leave it in the company 
of the ignorant, only to find it in the fellowship 
of the gge. What preaching can you meet it 
with? The preaching which alone can meet it 
must be positive. The mere assertion of the 
falseness of what is not. true shows its useless- 
ness, as it does to-day. It does no good to 
show the fatalist that fatalism is unreal. He 
does not believe it. You disapprove it, and it 
only adds another to the list of the things that 
are untrue tohim. It must be preaching to 
the conscience. Conscience is the last part of 
our personality that dies into the death of 
fatalism. It must awaken a man to the privi- 
leges of a new personal life. Make a man 
know that he is wicked—also that he can be 
good, for he ought never be told one without 
the other—and God’s t will become to him 
a reality which no jinglitg of words could have 
made him believe existed. There never was an 
age that so much needed Christ to be preached 
to it—a personal Christ. In the service of him 
it must rediscover the blessedness and the 
privilege of duty. Haunting skepticism must 
be invaded by preaching such as this. That 
doubt which has grown up vaguely must be 
overshadowed and undermined — overshad- 
owed by the vividness of God in Christ, under- 
mined by the sense of sin and the necessity of 
righteousness. I speak of a doubt concerning 
spiritual and personal morality, as it appears 
from the movements of society and the lives 
of common men. No one can listen to ser- 
mons nowadays and not be struck by seeing 
how confessedly the purpose of the preaching 
and the purpose of the preacher seem to be ap- 
prehended with those who preach. Of those 
who preach about what modern science is 
doing and saying we see two classes. 
One class claims to criticise and to re- 
vise their ,judgments. It attempts to 
provounce with authority upon results of 
scientific inquiry in a way it would not tol- 
erate in its own peculiar subjects of investiga- 
tion. This class puts itself immediately into 
the power of those whom it criticises. It can 
get its material for criticism only from them. 
It is like the Israelites and the Philistines, 
when the Philistine compelled the Israelite to 
go to his smith to sharpen his plow and his ax 
and his mattock. Another class is ready, not 
only disowning the power of criticism, to ac- 
cept with headlong zeal every conclusion of 
modern science, even before the scientific 
world has learned to treat it as a real hypothe- 
sis, None will deny, I think, that there are many 
disciples of natural science—and men of natural 
science will not deny it themselves—there 
are some men who curiously repeat on their 
own ground, in reference to their study, the 
opinions of the priestcraft, whose enormities 
they so curiously relate. It shows how human 
mature, if it is bad, will show some of its bad- 
ness, whetuer it wears the priest’s surplice or 
the professor’s gown. Surely, the spirit of both 
of these classes is not good. Either is bad— 
either the competence with which some clergy- 
men attempt to pronounce upon scientific re- 
searches or the panic with which some minis- 
ters seem to wait for a man to come with a 
microscope and challenge them. But there is 
another class into which there is danger of fall- 
ing—the men who hate the very name of 
science, and who think they would silence its 
investigations, if they could. They are apt to 
adopt some exaggerated form of éburch gov- 
ernment, ritual, or doctrine, which they clothe 
with artificial sacredness, and then set all their 
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power to keep the monster back. All fanati- 
cism is closely bound up with fear. These are 
the various classes, Among these the young 
man who has just been ordained in the minis- 
try stands and says: ‘To which shall I belong ? 
Is there not something better than either of 
them ?”’ Indeed, there is. It is possible for 
you to declare the facts of spiritual life with 
as much certainty as men ever did. They are as 
true to-day as they ever were, and men are as 
ready to accept their truth. What the spiritual 
nature of man needs is to have us preach 
Christ richly and truly, to speak to it and offer 
him as your privilege and mine, and not to be 
disregardful of what men are thinking sbout 
science; to watch it always with the desire 
not to see what it will say to overthrow, but 
what it will say to enlarge the truth which we 
preach, with no fear that it will ever destroy 
the truth itself. This seems to me to be the 
temper of the preacher of to-day. What 
is our duty with regard to the truth 
that men are learning so wonderfully upon 
-every side? To listen to what they learn, to 
see that we can come to truer and better ways 
of preaching the Truth. If we can take this 
place, it will give us largeness and freedom ; it 
will free us from doubt and uselessness and 
bigotry. The minister of to-day must feel the 
dignity and purity of his profession, and feel 
really interested in the progress and the bless- 
edness of truth. The preachermust rely upon 
.the strength of what he does believe, and not 
upon what he does not believe. It must be 
the power of personality that makes the preacher 
strong. No true man tries to conquer merely 
by the powerlessness of hisadversary. Bigotry 
and cowardice always go together.. But, after 
all, in days like this, one often finds himself 
falling back upon the whole matter of belief. 
If we are Christians at all, we are Christians 
worthily, because we are first lovers of the truth 
before we are Christians at all. If the truth 
is ours, it is God’s before it is ours, and we may, 
at least, trust him with some part of the care of 
it. We are so apt to leave him out! And 
there is one strange feeling which comes out of 
the extravagant unbelief of our time: it is the 
element of reassurance on which the preacher 
bases his conviction of what there is in human 
nature. He sees that in human nature which 
assures him of the essential religiousness of 
man, He comes to the conviction that only re- 
ligion can overthrow or supplant religion. 
Man wholly unreligious is something incon- 
ceivable to him. The denial of the time but 
strengthens the firmness of faith. The thing 
is to know and find the tested strength, which 
can be tested only by our experience. So we 
come back tothe first truth, that the man is be- 
hind the ministry, and what is in the sermon 
must be in the preacher first. Here comes in 
the question: ‘ What useful work can we do 
for those who are faithless in these days?” It 
is not what the minister knows of science, but 
how he grasps and presents his spiritual verity, 
that makes him a strong preacher. Many 
ignorant ministers meet the difficulties of men 
who are wiser than themselves. I make noth- 
ing of speculative atheism. Theology must be 
prepared to stand its ground against all comers. 
If it loses its ground of defense, it loses all its 
life. Not every minister is made for a contro- 
versialist. The pulpit must be positive, trust- 
ing to its message and trusting to the power 
of that message, expecting to see the harmony 
of the truth that fillsthe world. The preacher 
must be positive, uttering truth far more than 
merely denying error. There is nothing which 
can do more harm to Christianity than for 
ministers to preach Christ, which they do under- 
stand, against science, which they do not under- 
stand. Hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Preach positively what you believe. 
Never preach what you do not believe. Re- 
joice in the privilege of declaring God’s truth 
to your people. There is much that they do 
not know, and they are waiting and are ready 
for completer light. I cannot linger longer 
here. May God help you to give it, and may it 
always be wise and true. Another question is 
that of toleration—the relation of truth to par- 
tial truth and error, This question has its 
share for the learned, and also for the unlearned. 
The tendency, no doubt, is always toward tol- 
eration. Scholarly and ignorant men are alike 
here. Both are content to have their neighbor 
think differently from them about religion. We 
look back at the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and we wonder at the enormities of 
bigotry and are thankful for the progress, 
But often, a8 we read books or talk with friends, 
there is a misgiving. How much of the toler- 
ation of our times which we praise is indifferent! 
How mapy of those persons who are kindly to 
their neighbor’s faith are careless about their 
own faith? They believe with all their hearts 
and with all their souls; but have no Chris- 
tian interest in those who do not believe as 
they believe. So, then, we are only trying to 
be mutually harmless. Each of us asks only to 
be let alone. We are like steamers lying ina 
fog—whistling that we may not run into others, 
nor they run into us. It is safe business ; but 
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and it shows no great skill in navigation. We 
see the same picture in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as in the nineteenth. Everywhere man- 
kind has been advancing in an awkward and 
halting way—first dragging one side forward, 
and then dragging the other side forward to 
meet it. We anticipate a time when the love of 
truth shall come up tothe love of principle, and 
we Will be courtly, tolerant, and earnest believ- 
ers both at the same time. If it comes, it will 
be a new thing to the world. It has been seen 
in certain splendid individuals, scattered here 
and there through all the ages; but there has 
been no age at once strong in belief and toler- 
ant at the same time. It is the duty of our min- 
istry to inculcate intolerant belief. 

In the ministry, then, would seem to rest the 
best hope of that better time to come. As he 
goes about among his people, he is probably 
saddened by their unnatural indifference. He 
hears some brother of his church talking 
about truth—about the truths of the Gospel; 
and all the mysteries of God’s grace were 
uttered with a deep fervor, which shows that 
the man loves the truth. The preacher says 
““What clearness, and truth, and love!’ and 
rejoices in the disciple; and just then some 
strange word drops from his lips, which shows 
the strange feelings with which he looks upon 
other people who hold the truth differently 
from himself. Or, just the opposite, some hear- 
er of your preaching delights you with his 
ardent charity for all; only you find that he has 
no real religion of his own. In either case 
there is a disappointment in the result of your 
work, as it appears in the two men. Belief 
and charity are not yet in their true associa- 
tion. And, as you walk home from your two 
parish calls, you see what you can do to bring 
about their union. What the minister can do 
is this. I give no rules. I know none. If I 
did, I should not think it worth my while or 
yours to repeat the little methods of my own 
working, which would not help you. [ only 
give you the ideas. The grace of God and your 
good sense, if you have both, will find for 
them applications. The preacher can, first, 
always insist and make his people know doc- 
trines not as ends, but as means, And 60, if 
other men perfectly reach the same end by 
other ways, let them rejoice in their full 
attainment of the end. The Master said to 
John: “‘He who is not against us is on our 
part.”” I suppose the day is past when people 
went so far with regard to the duty of carry- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen as to say that no 
heathen could be saved who had not heard the 
Gospel. The grossest form of an error will 
sometimes disappear before its smaller ones are 
begun. Again, the preacher may industriously 
and discriminatingly set himself to discern 
what there is of good in the way of the system 
he uses, and so keep his absolute standards 
and his love for truth unimpaired. Toleration 


‘is a mere fashion; and, if a man is very feeble 


it begins to study and appreciate that which is 
good in what it tolerates. A man has no right 
to tolerate that which is good. Itis the good 
mixed with the evil which makes for us our 
toleration. To see truths which underlie the 
Roman Catholic hearer is the only way to be 
tolerant with the Romish Church. It is possi- 
ble for earnest belief to be united with ardent 
charity, and it is possible to show love in all 
our preaching. Follow the end of life more 
than its means. Love the people to whom 
you minister, and you will do something to 
help the solution of the insoluble problem 
of the human mind and heart—the recognition 
of hearty tolerance with strong, positive belief. 
I have spoken of some of the intellectual char- 
acteristics of our time which the preacher must 
encounter. There are other characteristics of 
a different sort which force themselves upon 
us. We talk about the scientific character of 
our age, as if it were wholly given up to the 
search for knowledge; but there are the com- 
mercial and political movements, which cannot 
be said to show any less activity than these 
movements have always manifested. The 
troubles with these great departments of life 
have connection with the dangers that beset 
the study of science. What each fears is the 
magnifying of first causes, to the forgetfulness 
of second causes. We need to remember how 
this danger is besetting the lives of the men 
and women to whom we preach—who are liv- 
ing in the superficial manner which always 
comes from the unnaturalness of second causes. 
It seems toa business man asif wealth were 
everything to him—reputation, happiness, al- 
most character. It seems to the men and 
women of fashion that in the queenship of her 
rule she sets indisputable mandates, which 
they dare not disobey. Men do not go through 
the form now of recognizing some superior 
force further back. The very carelessness of 
men about effect in thought and higher causes 
is an indication of how the lower causes have 
absorbed the attention and are trying to absorb 
the need of men. -When there are no longer 
any hypocrites it is a sign that faith is almost 
gone. The story which begins with ‘God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth” and goes on 
with the record of his power and love until it 
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comes to the description of the supreme judg- 
ment day—what can we do to bring that story 
home to the heart of this. great feverish age, 
worshiping its Pantheon of second causes? 
First, my brethren, who are to be pastors of 
Christian churches, take care that the Church 
herself is true to her people. In that is the 
source of all power. One of the first terrible 
signs of how the spirit of sordidness has filled 
the world is the lamentable extent to which it 
has penetrated the Church. The Church is al- 
ways found trusting in second causes.. She 
goes, cap in hand, to the rich men’s doors, and 
does not upbraid them for their sins, because 
she wants their money. She carries on trans- 
actions on the street, political intrigues, and 
makes an exhibition of herself that none but a 
caucus would allow. She defames the dignity of 
our Christianity and humanity by devices to 
raise money, and advertisements are flung be- 
fore the public such as you would see from a 
circus troupe. Cast all of them out of the 
churches, You have to do it, or you will make 
the pulpits of the Church to speak to a wealth- 
laden, pleasure-loving race. You must be- 
lieve in men as the children of God; and your 
preaching is to give them the  high- 
est spiritual truth about his Father. Many 
a well-meaning preacher is all wrong here, I 
think. He says you must take men as you find 
them. He preaches economically, without call- 
ing forth any of the self-sacrifice of the disci- 
ple of Christ. He thinks he can trust men 
now to hear the truth. By and by he will lead 
them on to doit. Thisis all wrong. There is 
in every man’s heart a power to appreciate 
spiritual truth and to be moved to devotion 
by the love of God. An hundred men stand 
like the Spanish magnates on the shore, say- 
ing: ‘‘ You must not venture far away. There 
is no land there.’”? But one trustful Columbus 
tells them that he feels the land is there ; and, 
in spite of their remonstrances, he goes across 
the sea and finds it. 

I do not think I know of any one who has a 
stronger effect upon the spirits of men than 
Mr. Moody. There is nothing finer than the 
soul which amazes the man in which it rises— 
rising up and trying to answer to the highest 
calling when he speaks to it of the love of God. 
In all your ministry echo the ministry of Jesus, 
who spoke to all the story of the everlasting 
love and by the trust he had in them brought 
them to his Father. 

I must mention the tendency to sentimental- 
ism which shows itself in our religion, and, 
both directly and indirectly, does our religion 
great harm. It is most natural, when a multi- 
tude of men have more or less taken the idea 
that the foundations of their faith are shaken, 
that there should rise up a certain religion of 
feeling, a religion which delights in giving 
vain utterance to feeling. Like our modern 
hymns, which, compared with the hymns of 
our fathers’ time, are weak and lack thought, 
the religion which is init isnot strong. It 
discards connected thought and seems to try 
to speak some scene in which the spirit of the 
parable is apt to be lostin the brightness of 
the imagery. The same is true of prayer. The 
prayer must have thought. It may be over- 
burdened with it. Then it is not prayer—only 
meditation and contemplation. The prayer 
may be too light, as well as too heavy to 
ascend. I saw once, when! was in London, 
the announcement in a shop-window: “ Limp 
prayers.” It only described a book of pray- 
ers with a certain kind of binding; but it 
struck me as being a phrase peculiarly applica- 
ble to many of our modern prayers. You will 
find this religion of feeling everywhere. The 
sweetest and noblest natures in your parish 
are sure to be full of it. You will find 
many of the strongest brains and con-~ 
sciences in the town where you will have 
your first parish separated entirely from the 
Church, as if they would be free from the 
shop and banqueting-room of the sentimental- 
ist. You cannot ignore this, as you preach. A 
hard theology is bad; but a soft theology is. 
worse. You must count your work unsatisfac- 
tory unless you can awaken men’s brains and 
stir their consciences. Let them see you have 
no feeling which is not the child of truth and 
the father of duty. And, to let them see this, 
you must feel no other feeling, either in your- 
self or inthem. It is natural for sentimenta]- 
ism and skepticism to get together, like the 
fever and the chill; and the same mixture of 
More conscientious duty must be medicine for 
both. <A few words about the way in which the 
minister himself isregarded. The duty which 
the congregation owes to the preacher is, 
mostly commonplace ; and the reason is plain 
enough. The preacher is no longer manifestly: 

superior to other men, either in wit or wisdom. 
No dignity of office can secure men’s respéct 
foritself continuously unless it can be shown 
worthy of the character of those who bold it. 
lam glad that the mere forms of reverence for 
the preacher’s office have passed away. I re-. 


joice at it. Nothing could be worse for us than, 
for men to keep setting us forward as the wisest 
of men, when their shelves are fall of books 
with ifar wiser words than we ean speak. No, 
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manly mind is satisfied with any. ex officio 
estimate of his character. Whatever it makes 
him—better or worse than he is—he cares noth- 
ing forit. The nearer ministers come to being 
judged like other men the better men they are. 

It seems to me that the best privilege which 

ean be given to any man is a position which 
shall stimulate him to his best and make his 
best most effective, but shall bring all the more 
disgrace upon him if he does not do his best. 
That is just what is given tothe minister. I 
quarre] with no man for his conscientious belief 
about the separate mission of the Christian 
minister. I only quarrel with the man who, 
raised by the glory of his position, is not eager 
to match it with any high character. The 
more you think this, then, because you are min- 
isters, the more try to be different from other 
men by trying to be what other men ought to 
be. Ihold, then, that the Christian ministry 
has still, in men’s estimate, everything that is 
essentially valuable, everything that it is good 
for it to have. It is a place of utterance more 
powerful and moresacred than any other in the 
world. Then comes the question: ‘‘ What have 
they to utter?’? The pedestal is still there; 
and, if a truly good statue can stand there, the 
world can see it as it could if it stood nowhere 
else. There are two great faults of the 
ministry: one of them from ignoring, and 
the other from rebelling against that 
duty of the minister toward his people. First 
and principally,.the assertion that the minis- 
ter is the author of what he teaches. To make 
people believe what he teaches them is to as- 
sume a place which God does not give him and 
man will not grant. Many a Christian minister 
needs to be sent back to him called Socrates. 
It is a pattern of the best qualities to preach 
when Socrates says: ‘“‘ You, if you take my 
advice, will think a little about Socrates and a 
great deal about truth.’’ The other fault isa 
constant desire to make people hear us who 
seem determined to forget us. It is called sen- 
sational preaching, as distinguished from dog- 
matic preaching. Sensational preaching is the 
pursuit of brightness and vivacity of thought 
for its own sake. It comes from the determin- 
ation of the sensational preacher that he will 
not be forgotten. It lives by making points 
and manufacturing epigrams. It fails in that 
which alone can carry weight. The man who 
is always trying to be brilliant is always dull in 
the end; and every minister has certainly 
to make his choice between the two which he 
will have. It does not belong to men, like an- 
gels, to be always bright and fair together; 
and the anxious desire for glitterness and 
brightness is one of the signs of the dislodg- 
ment in the clergyman’s life. 

The relation of our time to the Bible is 
another subject which interests the preacher 
doubly. The Bible isthe author by which we 
preach, and to find the people on whom our 
preaching rests so largely ignorant of the source 
from which our truth is drawn must awaken 
some questions as to whether our truth is 
wholly right. I do not speak about this general 
view of the Bible. I speak mainly of the fact of 
the undoubted ignorance about the Bible. How 
many people are there who know the Old Testa- 
ment? Where are the people that have anytrue 
knowledge of the New Testament? First, there 
is a great reaction in our time from the belief 
that men once had in the saving power of the 
Bible. Men read the Book not because it wus 
true, not because they got its lessons, but be- 
cause they thought it was safe to read it and 
unsafe not to read it. Another reason is, of 
course, the press of our other books and their 
cheapness. The man who knows the Bible is 
the best book will lay it aside and read the 
latest treatise on religion, because the Bible can 
never pass out of date, and he knows with the 
other it is ‘‘now or never.’’ Another reason is 
the disposition to consider the Bible the clergy- 
man’sbook. We wonder how people of the me- 
dizval age and Roman Catholics to-day are will- 
ing to accept the Bible in the way in which the 
clergy want them to. But there are many peo- 
ple to-day who treat the Bible as the medieval 
Christian was compelled to treat it. Their un- 
real and fantastic idea of the Bible did a great 
deal to make people think it an unintelligible 
subject to one who has not a complicated key. 
This is the evil of all unreal exegesis. It gives 
you the text, which you misinterpret. We for- 
get that what we really give men is only a few 
drops out of a well of life, which shall send 
them eagerly to the fountain to drink their fill. 
In our day it is something to be very glad of 
that such men as Mr. Stanley, and the author of 
‘* Ecce Homo,” and other men, and in the re- 
gion of art such men as Mr. Hunt, have made 
the life of the Bible live anew and have opened 
a deeper entrance into its spirit than man has 
yetattained. The Bible is the support of our 
religious life. It is, indeed, the food which we 
offer to our people in our preaching. 

I have spoken of the peculiarities of our 
time, which we as preachers must encounter. 
I must not close without begging you not tobe 
ashamed or afraid of the age in which you live. 
And, last of all, do not talk of it ina tone of 
powerless despair, It is not possible for men 
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to be wholly unbelieving in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the worst of them were in the eigh- 
teenth. Be thoroughly in sympathy with your 
age and rejoice in its great achievements. This 
is the true culture of the preacher of ‘our time. 
He thanks God who sent him here to work; 
and, though there have been many ages in the 
past easier, there has been no single age in 
which it was more interesting and inspiring for 
a man to preach. 
Se 


THEODORE PARKER ON THE GUILT 
OF SIN. 
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WHEN Charles IX of France was impor- 
tuned toajgill Coligny, he for a long time re- 
fused to do so publicly or secretly ; but at last 
he gave way and consented in these memora- 
ble words: “ Assassinate Admiral Coligny ; but 
leave not a Huguenot alive in France to re- 
proach me.’’? So came the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. When the soul resolves to 
assassinate some holy motive ; when the spirit 
determines to kill, in the inner realm, Admiral 
Coligny, it, too, delays for a while, and, when 
it gives way, usually says: ‘‘ Assassinate this 
accuser of mine; but leave not an accusing ac- 
complice of his in all my kingdom alive to re- 
proach me.’’? So comes the massacre of the 
desire to be holy. 

Emerson quotes the Welsh Triad as saying : 
“God himself cannot procure good for the 
wicked.’”? Julius Miiller, Dorner, Rothe, 
Schleiermacher, no less than Plato, Aristotle, 
and Socrates, assert that, in the nature of 
things, there can be no blessedness without 
holiness. Confucius said: ‘‘Heaven means 
principle?’ But what if a soul permanently 
loses principle? Si vis fugere a Deo fuge ad 
Deum is the Latin proverb. If you wish to 
flee from God, flee to him. The soul cannot 
escape from God; and can two walk together 
unless they are agreed? Surely, there are a 
few certainties in religion, or several points 
clear to exact ethical science in relation to the 
natura] conditions of the peace of the soul. 

It is plainly possible that a man may lose 
not all subsidiary, but all predominant desire 
to be holy. 

If he does lose that, it remains scientifically 
certain that even omnipotence and omni- 
science cannot force upon such a character 
blessedness. There can be no blessedness 
without holiness ; and there can be no holiness 
without a supreme love of what God loves and 
a supreme hate of what God hates. It is pos- 
sible that a man may so disarrange his nature 
as to fall into a permanent loss of the predom- 
inant desire to be holy. 

Theodcre Parker, as his biograpbers admit, 
must be called a great reader, rather than a 
great scholar. But De Wette, his German mas- 
ter, although most of his works have ceased to 
be authorities in biblical research, ought to 
have prevented Theodore Parker from assert- 
ing that the Founder of Christianity did not 
teach that there may be a permanent loss of a 
predominant desire to be holy. Theodore 
Parker himself ought to have prevented him- 
self from that assertion. In his earlier career 
he held that our Lord did teach a possibility of 
the lapse of some forever and forever from the 
supreme love of what God loves and the su- 
preme hate of what God hates. He thought 
that the New Testament, properly interpreted, 
does contain in it a statement that it is possible 
for a man to lose permanently the predominant 
desire to be holy, and this was one of Parker’s 
reasons for rejecting the authority of the New 
Testament. But toward the end of his career 
he tried to persuade Frances Power Cobbe that 
the Founder of Christianity did not teach that 
any will be lost. Parker’s writings are self- 
contradictory on this supreme topic, most of 
the real difficulties of which he skipped. 

It is the wisdom of all science, however, 
never to skip difficulties. In addition to the 
nine chief errors of Parker’s theology already 
mentioned, it is important to notice that 

10. He failed to distinguish properly between 
arbitrary penalties and natural wages of sin. 

I know how widely intellectual unrest on the 
topic I am now introducing fills minds that 
never have been much troubled by Theodore 
Parker. I know that many conscientious and 
learned persons have asked themselves the 
question the disciples once asked our Lord: 
‘ Are there few that be saved?” He answered 
that inquiry very distinctly: ‘‘ Yes, there are 
few.’? Does science answer in the same way ? 

It would not follow, my friends, even if you 
were to take our Lord’s answer as supreme 
authority, as I do, that this universe isa failure. 
All ages to come are to be kept in view—all 
other worlds. Our Lord’s words referred to 
our present evil generation; and, if you ask 
the central question in the best modern 
form, you must answer it in his way. How 
many, in the present state of our earth, 
love predominantly what God loves and 
hate predominantly what God hates? How 





many have acquired predominant similarity of 
feeling with God? Only those who have can 
be at peace in his presence, either here or here- 
after. That is as certain as any deduction 
from our intuitions concerning the nature of 
things. As sure as that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the same time in the same sense, 80 
sure is it that a man cannot be at peace with 
God when he loves what he hates and hates 
what heloves. There must be harmony or dis- 
sonance between them. Dissonance is its own 
punishment. Dissimilarity of feeling with God 
carries with it immense wages in the nature of 
things. In the name of science, ask: Are there 
few that have acquired a predominant love of 
what God loves and a predominant hate of 
what God hates? We must answerin the name 
of science that broad is the way and wide is the 
gate which, in-our evil generation, leads to dis- 
similarity of feeling with God, and many there 
be who go in thereat; but straight is the way 
and narrow is the gate which leads to similarity 
of feeling with God, and few are they in our 
time that find it. (Sensation.] But there are 
other worlds; there are other ages. ‘Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation.’ 
Who knows that in the final cumming up the 
number of the lost may be greater than that of 
the saved? Or, as Lyman Beecher used to say 
in this city, “ greater than the number of our 
criminals in penal institutions is in contrast 
with the whole of the population.” But I talk 
of the galaxies, I talk of the infinities, and of 
the eternities, and not merely of this world, in 
which you and I areto work out our deliver- 
ance from the love of sin and the guilt of sin, 
and have reason to do so with fear and trem- 
bling. 

I ask no man here to-day, or any day, to take 
my opinions. You are requested to notice 
whether discussion is clear; not whether it is 
orthodox. Let us put aside entirely all eccle- 
siastical and denominational tests. This Lec- 
tureship has for its purpose simply the discus- 
sion of the clear, the true, the new, and the 
strategic in the relations between science and 
religion. 

What are some of the more important nat- 
ural laws which enable us to estimate scien- 
tifically the possible extent of the natural pen- 
alties of sin ? 

1. Under irreversible natural law sin pro- 
duces judicial blindness. 

Kill Admiral Coligny, drive out the Hugue- 
nots, permit the Massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
and you have made a new France, Carlyle 
says that it pleased France to slit her own veins 
and let out the best blood she had; and that she 
did this on the night of the Maseacre of St 
Bartholemew, and that after that she was his- 
torically another creature. Having killed 
Coliguy, you cannot look his friends in the face. 
You kill them, and your kingdom is a new one. 
When a man sins against light, there comes 
upon him an unwillingness to look into the 
accusing illumination ; ‘and the consequence is 
that he turns away from it. But that effect 
itself becomes a cause. Keep your eyes upon 
your Shakespeare, upon your Greek poets, or 
upon whatever is a good mirror of human na- 
ture, and tell me whether these six proposi- 
tions are not all scientifically demonstrable: 

(1.) Truth possessed but not obeyed becomes 
unwelcome. 

(2.) It is, therefore, shut out of the voluntary 
activities of memory and reflection, as it gives 
pain. 

(3.) The passions it should check grow, there- 
fore, stronger, 

(4.) The moral emotions it should feed grow 
weaker. 

(5.) An ill-balanced state of the soul thus 
arises and tends to become habitual. 

(6.) That ill-balanced state renders the soul 
blind to the truths most needed to rectify its 
condition. 

“On the temperate man,” said Aristotle 
(Rhetoric, Bohn’s Ed’n, p. 70), ‘are attendant, 
perhaps forthwith, by motion of his temper- 
ance, good opinions, and appetites as to pleas- 
ures ; but on the intemperate, the opposite.” 

A man sins against light boldly. To the 
divine ‘I ought’ he answers ‘“‘I will not’’; to 
the divine ‘thou shalt” or “thou oughtest” 
he replies “‘I will not.’? The consequence in- 
stantly is that he ceases to be at peace with 
himeelf; and light, instead of becoming a 
blessing, is to him an accusation. The slant 
javelin of truth, that was intended to penetrate 
him with rapture, fills him now with torture. 
If we give ourselves to an exact study of the 
soul’s pains and pleasures, there is in man no 
greater bliss than conscience can afford and 
no greater pain than it can inflict. In this 
stage of existence the highest bliss comes from 
similarity of feeling with God, and the highest 
pain from dissimilarity of feeling with him. 
The greatest pains and pleasures, therefore, 
are set over against our greatest duties ; and so 
God’s desire that we should agree with him is 
shown by our living under the points of all 
these penalties and blisses. But, light having 
become an accuser, man turns away from it. 
Then the virtues which that light ought to 
quicken are allowed to languish, The vices 
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which that light ought to repress grow more 
vigorous. Repeated acts of sin result ina con- 
tinued state of dissimilarity of feeling with 
God. That state is an effect; but it becomes a 
cause. According to New England theology, 
sin exists only in acts of choice; but the new- 
est school of that theology need have no war 
with the oldest, for the former recognizes, as 
fully as the latter can, that the state of dissim- 
ilarity of feeling with God is the source of the 
evil acts of choice. 

That state of the dispositions is the copious 
fountain of sin, and as such is properly called 
depravity. 

This state, continuing, becomes a habit ; then 
that habit, continuing long, becomes chronic; 
and so the result is an ill-balanced growth of 
the character. 

When I hung my hammock up last summer 
on the shores of Lake George, I noticed that the 
trees nearest the light at the edge of the for- 
est had larger branches than those in the in- 
terior of the wood ; and the same tree would 
throw out a long branch toward the light and a 
short one toward obscurity in the interior of 
the forest. Just soa man grows toward the 
light to which he turns. According to the di- 
rection in which he turns with his supreme af- 
fection he grows; and as he grows he bal- 
ances ; and, under the irreversible natural law 
of moral gravitation—as fixed, as scientific a 
certainty in the universe as the law of physical 
gravitation—as he balances so he falls; and, 
according to science, after a tree has fallen 
under that law, the prostrate trunk continues 
to be under the law, and, therefore, as it falls 
so it lies. Under moral gravitation, no less 
surely than under physical, every free object 


= falls out of the sky strikes on its heavier 
8 


ide. 

They showed me at Amherst, the other day, a 
meteorite that dropped out of the azure, and it 
struck on which side? Of course, on its 
heavier. As the stream runs, so it wears its 
channel ; as it wears its channel, so it runs. 

All the mythologies of the globe recognize 
this fearful law of judicial blindness. 

Go yonder into Greenland, with Dr. Ranke, 
and you will find a story ameng the men of the 
lonely North to the effect that if a sorcerer will 
make a stirrup out of a strip of sealskin and 
wind it around his limbs, three times about his 
heart, and thrice about his neck, and seven 
times about his forehead, and then knot it be- 
fore his eyes, that sorcerer, when the lamps are 
put out at night, may rise into space and fly 
whithersoever his leading passion dictates. So 
we put ourselves into the stirrup of predomi- 
nant love of what God hates, and predominant 
hate of what God loves, and we coil the strands 
about our souls. They are thrice wound about 
our heart, three times around the neck, seven 
times around our foreheads, and knotted be- 
fore our eyes. If the poor savages yonder, 
where the stars look down four months of the 
year without interruption, are right in their 
sublime theory as to the solemnities of the 
universe, we, too, when the lamps are out, 
shall rise into the Unseen Holy ard fly whither- 
soever our leading passion dictates. [Sensa- 


Gresuland says that hunters once went out 
and found a revolving mountain, and that, at- 
tempting to cross the chasm between it and the 
firm land, some of these men were crushed as 
the mountain revolved. But they finally noticed 
that the gnarled, wheeling mass had a red side 
anda white side. They waited till the white 
side came opposite them ; and then, ascending 
the mountain, found that a king lived on its 
summit; made themselves loyal to him ; sur- 
rendered themselves to him, affectionately and 
irreversibly ; and afterward found themselves 
able to go and come safely. But the mountain 
had a red side, and it turned and turned, and 
there was no safety on it except on the white 
side and in loyalty to the king at the summit in 
the clouds. That mythology of the North, 
lately read for us by scholars, has in it eternal 
verity and a kind of solemnity like that of the 
long shining of the Arctic stars, and the tum- 
bling icebergs, and the peaceable gurgle of the 
slow-heaving Polar Ocean, far-gleaming under 
the boreal lights of the mid-night Arctic sun. 
Stunted, you think the men of that zone? Why, 
on the banks of the Charles yonder, your Long- 
fellow, taking up a German poet, finds the 
same idea in far less sublime and subtle image- 
ry, and translates it for its majesty and truth: 

“The mills of God grind slowly: 
But they grind exceeding small.” 

To me there is in Macbeth nothing so terrible 
as Lady Macbeth’s invocation of the spirits 
which produce moral calloueness in the soul. 
There is no passage in that sublime treatise on 
conscience which we call Macbeth so sublime 
to me as this, on the law of judicial blindness : 

“The raven himself is hoarse 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits, 
——" Unsex me here 

And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 

Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood. 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse. 


—" Come, thick Night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
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Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry‘ Hold! Hold!’ 
—* LADY MACBRTH, Act 4, Scene 5.” 
That invocation is likely to be uttered by 
every soul which has said “I will not’ to the 
divine “I ought.’ It is as sure to be answered 
as natural lawis to be irreversible. Macbeth 
himself, in a similar mood, says: 
“Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
—“ MACBETH, Act iii, Scene 2.”’ 


Have you ever offered in the rooky wood of 
sorcerous temptation a prayer for blindness ? 
In the nature of things every sin against light 
draws blood on the spiritual retina, 

You say that after death you are to have 
more illumination; and that, therefore, you will 
reform beyond the grave! How do you know 
that you will see greater illumination, even if 
you are in the presence of it? How do you 


know tbat you will love it, even if you do see. 


it? [Sensation.] There can be no blessed- 
hess without holiness ; there can be no holiness 
without a free, affectionate acknowledgment 
of God as King, or a supreme love of what he 
loves and hate of what he hates. Are you 
likely to obtain these soon under the law of 
judicial blindness ? You will have what you 
like; but do you like the light? You have 
more and more illumination now, as the years 
pass. Do you see it? Do youlove jt? There 
are two questions about this greater light be- 
yond the grave. First, will you see it ? second, 
will you like it? Unless you have authority in 
the name of science for answering both these 
questions in the affirmative, you have no right 
in the name of science to rely on a mere possi- 
bility, on a guess, and take your leap into the 
Unseen, depending on ariddle. I, for one, will 
not do this for myself; and I will not teach 
others to do so. [Great applause, and a voice: 
* Amen.”’] 

Shakespeare has not left us in doubt at all on 
this theme ; for in another place he says: 

“But when We in our viciousness 

Grow hard, the wise gods seal our eyes, 

In our own slime drop our clear judgments, 
Make us adore our errors, end thus 

We strut to our destruction.” 

Carlyle quotes out of the Koran a story of 
the dwellers by the Dead Sea, to whom Moses 
was sent. They sniffed and sneered at Moses; 
saw 80 comeliness in Moses ; and so he with- 
drew. But Nature and her rigorous veracities 
did not withdraw. When next we find the 
dwellers by the Dead Sea, they, according to 
the Koran, are all changed into apes. “ By 
not using their souls, they lost them.’’ ‘‘ And 
now,’ continues Carlyle, ‘their only employ- 
ment is to sit there and look out into the 
smokiest, dreariest, most undecipherable sort of 
tiniverse. Only once in seven days they do re- 
member that they once had souls. Hast thou 
hever, O traveler, fallen in with parties of this 
tribe? Methinks they have grown somewhat 
numerous in our day.’’ [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | 

The old Greek proverb was that the avenging 
deities are shod with wool; but the wool grows 
on the eyelids that refuse the light. ‘‘ Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad”; 
but the insanity arises from judicial blindness. 

Jeremy Taylor says that whoever sins against 
light kisses the lips of a blazing cannon. 

I nevef saw a dare-devil face that had not in 
it somethin of both the sneak and the fool. 
The sorcery of sin is that it changes a man into 
a sneak and a fool; but the fool does not know 
that he is a sneak, and thesneak does rot know 
that he is a fool. If I were a sculptor, I 
should represent sin with two faces, like those 
of Janus, looking in opposite directions. One 
should be idiotic, the other Machiavellian. But 
the one face could not see the other. The idiot 
would not know he was Machiavellian; the 
Machiavelli would not know that he is idiotic. 
The sneak would rot know that heis a fool; 
hor the fool that he is a sneak. 

2. Under irreversible natural law there isa 
self-propagating power in sin. 

Of course, this self-propagating power de- 
pends upon the law of judicial blirdness very 
largely ; but by no means exclusively. So are 
We made that every effect in the growth of 
our characters becomes a catse—and every 
good effect no less than every bed one. 

The laws of the self-propagating power of 
habit bless the righteous as much as they curse 
the wicked. The laws by which we attain su- 
preme bliss are the laws by which we descend 
to supreme woe. In the ladder up and the lad- 
der down in the universe the rungs are in the 
same side-pieces. The self-propagating power 
of sin and the self-propagating power of holi- 
ness are one Jaw. The law of judicial blind- 
ness is one with that by which the pure in heart 
see God, and they who walk toward the east 
find the morning brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day. 

Of course, I shall offend many if I assert that 
there may be penalty that has no remedial 
tendency. But, gentlemen, I ask you to be 
clear, and to remember that an unwelcome truth 


is really not destroyed by shutting the eyes to 
it. There are three kinds of natural laws: the 
physical, the organic, and the moral. Jaffirm 
that “‘ Never too late to mend” is not a doctrine of 
science in the domain of the physical laws, nor is 
it in that of the organic. 

Under the physical laws of gravitation a ship 
may career to the right or left, and only a reme- 
dial effect be produced. The danger may teach 
the crew seamansbip; it makes men bold and 
wise. Thus the penalty of violating up to a 
certain point the physical law is remedial in 
its tendency. But let the ship careen beyo>d 
a certain line and it capsizes. If it be of iron, 
it remains at the bottom of the sea, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years of suffering of 
that penalty bas no tendency to bring it back. 
Under the physical natural laws, plainly, there 
is sucha thing as its being too late to mend. 
In their immeasurable domain there is a dis- 
tinction between penalty that has a remedial 
tendency and penalty that has no remedial 
tendency at all. So, under the organic law, 
your tropical tree, gashed at a certain point, 
may throw forth its gums, and even have greater 
strength than before; but gashed beyond the 
center, cut through, the organic lawis so far 
violated that the tree falls. And after a thou- 
sand years you do not expect tosee the tree 
escape from the dominion of the law which is 
enforcing uponit penalty; do you? There is 
no tendency in that penalty toward remedial 
effect ; none at all; and you knowit. ([Sensa- 
tion.] Therefore, under the organic laws, there 
is such a thing as its being too late to merd. 

Now, gentlemen, keep your eyes fastened 
upon the great principle of analogy, which 
Newton and Butler call the supreme rule in 
science, and ask yourselves whether, if you 
were to find some strange animal in a geolog- 
ical stratum, and if you were to know, by hav- 
ing one of its hands free, that it had three 
fingers, and if you were to find two fingers on 
the other hand free from the rock, and both 
shutting toward the palm, would you not infer 
that the third finger, if you could loosen it 
from the rock, would also be found closing 
toward the palm? Just so Iask whether, if 
we find that under two sets of natural laws 
which are all included under three classes, 
there is incontrovertibly such a thing as pen- 
alty without remedial effect, may there not be 
the same under the third set? Two fingers 
shut toward the palm. I cannot quite trace the 
whole range of the moral law; but I know by 
analogy that, if two fingers shut toward the 
palm, the third probably does. If there is such 
a thing as its being forever too late to mend under 
the organic and the physical natural law, probably, 
and more than probably, there is such a thing 
under the moral natural law. [Applause.] 

Yes; but you say the will is free, and, there- 
fore, that it cannot be supposed that a man will 
fall into final dissimilarity of feeling with God, ° 
or can so lose the desire to be holy, that he wil! 
not choose the right when greater light comes, 
You affirm that the self-propagating power of 
sin may place necessity upon the disordered 
nature You say that the denial that all moral 
penalty is remedial requires us to deny that the 
will of lost souls continues free. 1 beg your 
pardon again, and that in the name of science. 
Gentlemen, there may be certainty where there 
is no necessity. 

Is John Milton putting together a self-con- 
tradiction when he pictures Satan as making 
evil his good and as yet retaining a free will? 
Is he uttering self-contradiction when he shows 
us a fiendish character which retains yet some 
elements of its original brightness? Has Mil- 
ton’s Satan lost free will ? 

Origen used to teach that the prince of fiends 
might return to a glad allegiance to God; and 
so did Robert Burns, whom Emerson commends 
for using these words—originally written to 
attack the proposition Iam now defending, 
but, after all, containing most subtle confirma. 
tion of it: 

** Auld Nickie Ben, 
An’ would ye tak a thought and mend, 

I dinna ken 

Ye aiblins might 

Still hae a stake.” 
No, geutlemen. The self-propagating power 
of sin may produce a state of soul in which evil 
is chosen as good, and in which it is forever tog 
late to mend, and yet not destroy free will. 
3. Under irreversible natural law character 
tends to a final permanence, good or bad. In the 
nature af the case, a final permanence is attained 
but on 
Ie adieed whether final permanence of char- 
acter is a natural law, what should you say if 
we were to speak without reference to conclu- 
sions in religious science? How have men in 
all ages expressed themselves in literature and 
philosophy on this theme? Is it not perfectly 
certain that all the great writers of the world 
justify the proposition that character tends to a 
final permanence, good or bad ? 

Gentlemen, this universe up to the edge of 
the tomb is not a joke. There are in this life 
serious differences between the right hand and 
the left. Nevertheless, in our present career a 





man has but one chance. Evenif you come 
weighted into the world, as Sinbad was with 





| the Old Man of the Mountain, you have but 


one chance. Time does not fly in a circle; but 
forth and right on. The wandering, equander- 
ing, desiccated moral leper is gifted with no 
second set of early years. There isno foun- 
tain in Florida that gives perpetual youth, and 
the Universe might be searched, probably, in 
vain for such a spring. Waste your youth; 
you ehall bave but one chance. Waste your 
middle life; you shall have but one chance. 
Waste your old age ; you shall have but one 
ehance. Itis an irreversible natural law that 
character attains final permanence, and in the 
nature of things final permanence can come 
but once. This world is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and so are we; and we shall escape 
neither ourselves nor these stupendous laws. 
It is not to me a pleasant thing to exhibit these 
truths from the side of terror. But, on the 
other side, these are the truths of Bliss ; for by 
this very law, through which all character 
tends to become unchanging, a soul that attains 
a final permanence of good character runs but 
one risk and is delivered once for all from its 
torture and unrest. [Great applause.] It has 
passed the bourne from behind which no man 
is caught out of the fold. He who is the force 
behind all natural law is the keeper of his 
sheep, and no one is able to pluck them out of 
his hand. . Himself without variableness or 
shadow of turning, he maintains the irrevers- 
ibleness of all natural forces, one of which is 
the insufferably majestic law by which cbar- 
acter tends to assume final permanence—good 
as well as bad. 

4. Under irreversible natural law there may 
be in the soul a permanent loss of the predom- 
inant desire to be holy. Therefore, 

5. Under irreversible natural law there may 
exist in the universe eternal sin. 

It is not my duty here, as it is on the Sab- 
baths, to expound the Scriptures ; but you will 
allow me to say, gentlemen, that ‘eternal sin” 
is a scriptural phrase. As all these scholars 
know, we must read in the twenty-ninth verse 
of the third chapter of Mark duapriuaroc, 
and not xpicéwc, He who sinneth against 
the Holy Ghost is in danger of ‘eternal sin.” 

Theodore Parker used. to say that the pro- 
foundest expressions in the New Testament 
are those which are most likely to have been 
correctly reported. What phrase on this theme 
is profounder than “eternal sin’?? Dean Al- 
ford well says that ‘‘itis to the critical treat- 
ment of the sacred text that we owe the res- 
toration of such important and deep-reaching 
expressions as this.”” Lange calls it “a strong 
and pregnant expression.” 

It is not the best way in which to teach the 
truth of future punishment to®%ay that a man 
is punished forever and forever for the sins of 
that hand’s-breadth of duration we call time. 
If the soul does not repent of these with con- 
trition, and not merely with attrition, the 
nature of things forbids its peace. But the 
biblical and the natural truth is that pro- 
longed dissimilarity of feeling with God may 
end in eternal sin. If there is eternal sin, there 
will be eternal punishment. Final permanence 
of character, under the laws of judicial blind- 
ness and the’ self-propagating aes of sin, is 
the truth emphasized by both God’s Word and 
his works. 

6. Under irreversible natural law there can 
be no blessedness without holiness. 

Here I leave you, face to face with the nature 
of things, the authority which dazzled So- 
crates. God’s omnipotence cannot force bless- 
edness on a soul that has lost the predominant 
desire to be holy. Omniscience cannot make 
happy a man who loves what God hates and 
hates what God loves. If you fall inio pre- 
dominant dissimilarity of feeling with God, it 
is out of his power to give you blessedness. 
Undoubtedly we are, of all men, most misera- 
ble unless with our deliverance from the guilt 
of sin there comes to us also deliverance from 
the love of it. Without holiness there can be 
no blessedness ; but there can be no holiness 
without a predominant love of what God loves 
and hate of what God hates. We grow wrong ; 
we allow ourselves to crystallize in habits that 
imply a loss of a desire to be holy; and, at 
last, having made up our minds not to love 
predominantly what God loves and hate what 
he hat: s, we are amazed that we have not bless- 
edness. But the universe is not amazed. The 
nature of things is but another name for the 
Divine Nature. God would not be God if there 
could be blessedness without holiness. [Ap- 
plause.]} 

—Reported by the Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil, mixed with 
water and molasses, is excellent for colds and it 
cures colic in children. Women find its use excel- 
lent to cure headache or any rbeumatic pain, and it 
is clean to use. Try itfor burns or scalds. Sold by 
all dealers. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 
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Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur if you are partic- 
war with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 


to old age it will keep.the enamel spotless and unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a pearl-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. Itis d of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the Objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, etc, 








HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom refiected from some 


poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home-circle. If 
oa ar geist doe does not keep it, send to Ld gy! 

LER, Wholesale Drug: Vesey 
Street, New You. Treatise on ate) sent free. 
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FOOD. INFVALIDS 


It is one a the apuaienes I Brillat Savarin that 
“the universe without lit e would be nothing, and all 


that lives must be fed.” Another one, equally Line | 
and undisputed, is that the fate of nations depend 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that there is 
nothing offered inthe United States market to-day 
that is half s ) importantas a proper food for Infants, 
Young Children, and-Invalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich in phy sphates. The nitrogenous substances 
are varied, c onsisting chiefly of soluble albumen and 
gluten. Rid ze’s Food has been placed at the head of 
all other die etics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 
Cuarantsed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Flesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It les received 
the most unqualified testimony from persons of the 


highest character and responsibility in this and other 
countries. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by Druggists everywhere. Full di- 
qecwone accompany each package and has the signa- 
ure 0 


WOOLRICH & CO., 


Office and Manufactory tor 
the United States at 


PALMER, MASS. 
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commencing from date of entrance. 


reat. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities 5 better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
Spa for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time proportionately. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


_ GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGU AGES and 
Literature. "Eg vig to parotaners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B jy awed city references. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
Yefore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth; but these are 
“hard times,” and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
‘vant to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
.ADEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THE INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 


I. 
We shall print continuously through the 


” SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 





preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coune 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maine to California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., ete. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
ata glance. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middle of December, and its title is 


A PAPER GITY.” 


Its author is 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REY. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 


President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
isregarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





I. 
A series of articles on ’ 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promisea series of “rich, 


racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every “‘top topic,” as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel’ all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our younger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. Wemean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be acomplete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 








-black and gold. 





VI. 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 


for the year we believe to be the best ever 
offered—viz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 

tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 
each and every person, whether already a sub- 
scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 
subscription in advance we will forward Tut 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 
one volume from the following list ; 


5 rfleid. 520 es. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 vanes. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

™ O88 Conoreg Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 

es. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 

otes. pages. 
12. Aen, of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
ges. 

13. ry Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. pages, 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humpbhrey’s Clock, etc 


560 pages. 

Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
ditional volume, postage paid. Each ‘ub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 
andsoon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype —— 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 
‘¢ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium 
through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 
over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscrtbers there 
when desired. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself ; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any other religious journal ia 

country or the world and is pre-eminently 


"THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 


advance. Ep 
For ‘ months, without premium, 4 in advance 


FOR LIST OF OTHER PREMIUMS SEE PAGE 24 OF THIS PAPER. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 








Rates: 





club. 


CLUB RATES. 


In order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 





For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works 
the getter-up of the club 

For 20 new subscribers -and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 


In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium. offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 


Names of subscribers, and their choice of 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





- 











premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 
names are to be credited on club account 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 
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THE DECISION OF THE ELECTORAL 
COMMISSION. 


THE decision of the Electoral Commis- 
sion in regard to the vote of Florida is of 
but trifling consequence when compared 
with the principle which the Commission 
adopted for it» own government in appli- 
cation to that case, and will, of course, ap- 
ply to the other states from which double 
returns have been sent to the President of 
the Senate. The Commission was empow- 
ered to exercise all the powers of Congress, 
without any legal enumeration or defini- 
tion as to the nature or extent of these 
powers. What Congress could do it could 
do—no more and no less; and on this ques- 
tion of fact it was made the judge. So the 
Electoral Bill reads. 

The Democrats, in respect to the returns 
from Florida, received and opened by the 
President of the Senate, contended that the 
Commission could and should go behind 
all these papers, and explore the whole pro- 
cess of the election out of which they 
originated. This point Mr. O’Conor urged 
with all his ability. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, maintained that the Com- 
mission had no such power, because Con- 
gress had not, under the electoral system, 
established by the Constitution, and that 
no such power could be exercised without 
virtually destroying the system. The ad- 
missibility of evidence as to who are or are 
not legal electors was and isthe one ques- 
tion that goes to the root of the whole con- 
troversy, so far as it is a question of law. 

The decision of the Commission in re- 
épect to Florida, and, by necessary impli- 
cation, in respect to the other three states, 
is that ‘‘no evidence will be received or 
considered by the Commission which was 
not submitted to the joint convention of 
the two houses by the President of the Sen- 
ate, with the different certificates, except 
such as relates tothe eligibility of F. C. 
Humphreys, one of the electors.” This 

resolution, offered by Justice Miller, was 
voted for by all the Republicans of the 
Commission, and voted against by all the 
Democrats; and, hence, carried by a ma- 
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jority ofone. It so happened that the 
judicial opinions of the members and their 
political affiliations traveled on exactly the 
same line. The resolution to receive evi- 
dence in regard to the eligibility of Mr. 
Humphreys was carried because Justice 
Bradley, the fifteenth man, voted with the 
Democrats, while the other Republican 
members of the Commission voted against 
it. The legal consequence of these two 
decisions is that nearly all the labor of 
investigating committees, including the 
skill and toil of David Dudley Field in 
running the machinery of Proctor Knott’s 
Committee, goes for nothing. The Commis- 
sion has swept the whole of it out of the 
case, as having no relevancy, with the sin- 
gle exception of that which refers to the 
eligibility of electors. 

Whether an exploration into all the pro- 
ceedings of the state officers in conducting 
the elections in the disputed states would 
have resulted favorably to Mr. Tilden or 
Governor Hayes is a question that we need 
not now discuss. The Democrats hoped to 
gain by it; but whether they would have 
done so or not could only be determined by 
the trial. The trial, however, no matter 
who gained or who lost, would have sub- 
verted the Conslitution in respect to the 
election of President and Vice President. 
There is nothing clearer in that instrument 
than that it means to make each state, 
operating through its own governmental 
agencies and in its own action ante-dating 
that of the electors, as provided for in the 
instrument itself, the sole, independent, 
and final authority that appoints these 
electors and authenticates the appointment, 
with the singie exception that Congress may 
by law determine the time of making the 
appointment and fix the day when the 
electors shall give their votes. When a 
state has acted in the exercise of this power, 
and the electors have acted and their ballots 
have been deposited in the electoral urn of 
the nation, then neither the state nor the 
electors can recall or change this action; 
and over it Congress has no power of review 
or correction, and cannot have, without de- 
stroying the system. The state, as a polit- 
ical entity, is the unit in the action; and 
when it has acted it has conclusively acted 
for that time. This is the great principle 
affirmed by the Electoral Commission, and 
it is a thousand-fold more important than 
the election of this or that man to the Pres- 
idency. 

We confess that itis to usa matter of 
some surprise that seven Democratic law- 
yers, two of them Justices of the Supreme 
Court, should have in effect voted against 
this principle. We donot impeach their 
honesty, yet their voting astonishes us. 
Take Senator Bayard, forexample. If he 
will turn toa speech which he made in the 
Senate of the United Stateson the 13th of 
March, 1876, he will hear himself saying: 


“Were the two houses of Congress ever 
intended to become the judges of the 
electoral vote of the people of this coun- 
try? Apparently, by the Constitution 
their duties would seem to be of a minis. 
terial character only. They were to stand 
by and witness the counting, and their 
presence in that way as witnesses was sup- 
posed to be asecurity. Now you change 
this from a merely ministerial power intoa 
judicial power of the very gravest and 
most important character. Is there any 
warrant for that in the Constitution of the 
United States?” 


And yet this is precisely the thing on 
which the Democrats have insisted, upon 
which they built all their hopes, and for 
which the Honorable Senator has just 
voted, though it is not a year since he pub- 
licly protested against, the idea. All this 
investigation into alféged state frauds is 
the sheerest farce, unless it be true that 
Congress has judicial power in respect to 
the electoral votes, and may, hence, go be- 
hind the electoral papers and extend this 
power intoa review of all the proceedings 
of the states in the appointment of electors. 
Senator Bayard denied the proposition in 
1876 and voted for it in 1877. The truth 
is, the Electoral Commission on this point 
have simply adopted the standard Demo- 
cratic doctrine in regard to state rights—a 
doctrine which THE INDEPENDENT has for 
years affirmed, and in reference to recent 
issues has reaffirmed over and over again; 
and when Democrats, if they should not 
get into power, shall have passed their 








present exigency they will go back to 
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their old doctrine. We hope to congratu- 
late them upon their speedy return to 
soundness of political faith. 





METHODISM IN CITIES—AGAIN. 


WE are glad to see that our recent article 
on Methodism in cities is receiving the 
thoughtful attention not only of the Meth- 
odists, whom it most concerns, but of other 
denominations also. The subject of religion 
in our great cities is one of the highest 
importance and deserves the most careful 
consideration. What are the methods best 
adapted to reach the masses of city pop- 
ulation? is a question upon which light can 
be thrown by examination and comparison 
of the statistics and systems of the different 
denominations. When the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting of this city discussed, 
ina desultory way, the condition of Meth- 
odism in this city, and a storm was raised 
about the venerable heads of some of its mem- 
bers, we decided, in the interests of truth 
and religion, to do what none of the critics 
of Drs. Curry and Kettell would under- 
take—viz., to present the facts which were 
needed to throw light upon the question. 
The task was no easy one, and we did not 
expect nor assume to give the exact figures. 
Some of the parishes of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are not filled out in the 
parochial register given in the ‘‘ Church 
Almanac,” and it was, therefore, impossible 
to make the statistics of that denomination 
minutely accurate. What we aimed at was 
to obtain approximate results, and in every 
case we gave round numbers. So far as we 
know, Methodist statistics by cities had 
never been given before. 

It is not improbable that we have some- 
what understated the numbers of the three 
denominations. If any of the statisticians 
of the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches 
can give us the exact figures of their de- 
nominations, we hope they will do so, though 
we are confident that we have made no such 
errors as will affect the conclusions drawn 
by us. . We have to thank the Rev. John 
Atkinson, of Chicago—who has ‘“‘the ad- 
vantige of a two years’ pastorate in Pater- 
son, six years in Newark, six years in Jer- 
sey City, and more than a year in Chicago” 
—for reminding us (in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate) that we have omitted 
the statistics of the foreign and colored 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The omission was a most natural one to 
make. We believe that nine Methodists 
out of ten would fall into the same error. 
The peculiar arrangement of the Methodist 
Conferences it is difficult to understand. 
Mr. Atkinson well illustrates this in what 
he says about obtaining the statistics of 
Chicago, in which city he is a pastor: 





‘*T was computing the number of com- 
municants for Chicago. I counted the 
numbers given in the statistical columns of 
the Rock River Conference. That gave me 
the larger part. , Then I turned to the Chi- 
cago German Conference, and found a con- 
siderable number more. Then I turned to 
the Wisconsin Conference, and in the re- 
turns of the Norwegian district of that 
conference I learned how many communi- 
cants there were of that race. But I 
thought I had not got all yet. Here was a 
Swedish M. E. church near me, with a good 
building and large membership. To what 
conference did that belong? I thought it 
should be in the Wisconsin Conference, as 
the Norwegians were there; but I found no 
Swedes anywhere. Then I called on the 
parr. the Rev. Victor Witting. and asked 

im to what conference he belonged, and 
he said the Central Illinois. Our Swedish 
work is in that conference.” 


We have carefully revised the Methodist 
statistics in the seven cities, and obtain as 
the result 66,362 members (instead of 
59,000), which still comes short of the 
proper Methodist quota by 40,894. The 
following table will show the relative po- 
sitions of the three denominations in the 
country and in the cities: 


Country.  Cittes. 
Methodist Episcopal................ lin 2 lin 46 
Protestant Episcopal...............« Lim 143 lin 52 
Presbyterian (Northern).......... - lin 5% lin 51 


Or, reducing it to a simple form, while the 
Presbyterians secure in the cities 1.098 
members for one member in the couotry, 
and the Episcopalians 2.75 for each mem- 
ber in the country, the Methodists have 
been able to secure only the decimal .63 in 
the cities, as compared with their success in 
the whole country. 

Mr. Atkinson charges us with having 





understated the number of Methodists by 
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over 20,000. He saysthe actual number of 
communicants in the seven cities is not 
59,000, but 79,486. To get this result, how- 
ever, he counts in all the probationers, 
which we purposely left out of our calcu- 
lations. Accepting cordially the proffer of 
Mr. Atkinson’s ‘fraternal hand and gra- 
cious offices” to set us right as to the Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Swedish, and colored 
members, we beg to reciprocate, and re- 
mind him that chickens ought not to be 
counted before they are hatched. Proba- 
tioners are not members. They are only 
persons on trial for membership. It is true 
that they have many of the privileges of 
members; but they cannot vote or be voted 
for, nor bring charges against a member. 
They do not promise allegiance to the dis- 
cipline and doctrines of the Church. That 
they are not regarded as members the fol- 
lowing, from the Discipline, will conclu- 
sively show: ‘Let no one be received into the 
church until such person hasbeen at least six 
months on trial.” It has, moreover, been 
indisputably established that of all uncer- 
tain things a Methodist probationer is the 
most uncertain. One year he is reported, 
the next he is gone, and none knoweth 
whither. It would be just as fair to count 
in all the visitors in New York City at any 
given time in taking the census as to in- 
clude probationers for purposes of compari- 
sons such as we have been making. 

There is one more point this critic at- 
tempts to make which we desire to notice. 
He charges us with making “‘a gross mis- 
statement” in saying that the Methodists 
should have 107,000 in the seven cities. 
He demands that we should deduct the 
foreign population in these cities. We do 
not see why we should do this. Foreign- 
ers are human beings and are certainly ac- 
cessible to Gospel work. The comparison is 
just as fair to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as to the Presbyterian and Protest- 
ant Episcopal churches. If the foreign 
population be deducted, the German, 
Norwegian, and Swedish members must 
be dropped from the Methodist footings. 
The fact is, give him all the concessions he 
demands, and Methodism still falls very 
largely behind in the cities, And this is 
true not only of American cities, but also 
of London, where the first Methodist chapel 
in the world was erected. In 1870 The 
Methodist Recorder of that city said that the 
Congregationalists were ‘‘a less numerous 
body than the Wesleyans, if the whole of 
England be taken into account; yet in the 
postal district of London their chapels, 
ministers, and congregations are more than 
twice as numerous as the Methodist. The 
Baptists are scarcely half so numerous 
throughout England as the Wesleyans; yet 
in London they outnumber them consid- 
erably.”- It is worse than useless for any 
one to try to overthrow these facts, 

As to Methodist growth in our cities in 
late years, we have as yet made no inves- 
tigations. But in a report made only a few 
weeks ago, by Mr. Atkinson’s presiding 
elder, Dr. Jutkins, of his district, which in- 
cludes the “‘ larger part” of Chicago Meth- 
odism, it is stated that the increase of mem- 
bers for the year was only fifty. Mr. Lewis 
E. Jackson, of the New York City Mission- 
ary Society, who is competent authorily, 
gives tables showing that in the last ten 
years the gains of the leading denomina- 
tions in this city were as follows: 





Episcopalians...........+ sosccccoccccevecs 5,134 
Presbyterians. «+ 01,908 
Baptists....... 1,882 
Methodists......... dosccccccccccccccccoece 1,476 


In conclusion, we heartily agree with Zion's 
Herald that the subject is one which the 
Methodist General Conference ought earn- 
estly to consider. The Methodists should 
neither lose courage nor get angry because 
their denomination is comparatively weak 
in the cities. Its success among the coun- 
try population is something to boast of. 
a 


Our experience proves that the job of 
charging “‘ printer’s blunders ’’ is considerably 
overdone. Our own experignce in such things 
is that the printers generally get the better of 
us and prove that the error was in the copy. 
Although we knew perfectly well that Dr. 
Ryder is a Universalist and were talking about 
Universalists, yet we, and not the printer, 
called hima ‘representative Unitarian,’’ So 
in the case of St. Alphonso de Liguori, whom 
The Christian at Work persists week after weck 
in calling Lignori and The Herald and Presbyter 
* Ligouri,”” we do not see how the printer 





can be held responsible. 
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MR. O'CONOR'S DOCTRINE. 


Mr. CHARr.eEs O’Conor, in his argument 
before the Electoral Commission with ref- 
erence to the electoral vote of Florida, re- 
stated and endorsed the monstrous doctrine 
of Clarkson N. Potter, that the House of 
Representatives is the exclusive judge as to 
whether the right of choosing the President 
has devolved upon it. What the Constitu- 
tion says is that, ‘‘ if no person have such a 
majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three on the 
list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately. by ballot the President.” The 
majority here referred to is a majority of 
the votes cast by ‘‘a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed”; and, in the 
event that no person has such a majority, 
then the right of choosing the President 
devolves upon the House of Representa- 
tives, 

Here is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined before the right exists. Who shall 
determine it? Clarkson N. Potter and 
many other Democrats, have maintained 
that the House of Representatives is the 
constitutional determiner; and Mr, O’Con- 
or follows suit in declaring that the House 
must decide whether the exigency exists in 
whose presence it is empowered to proceed 
to the election of a President. He makes 
no reference to any concurring or dissent- 
ing judgment of the Senate. Add to this 
another proposition, for which the Demo- 
crats have strenuously contended—namely, 
that no electoral vote can be counted 
‘against the judgment and determination 
of the House of Representatives”—and 
then it would be in the power of the House 


tution meant to assign to the President of 
the Senate; yet never until recently has 
the abominable doctrine been broached by 
anybody that the House of Representatives 
could judge for itself, without any regard 
to the Senate, whether the electors had 
actually chosen a President or not. 

Why Mr. O’Conor should foist this her- 
esy into his speech before the Electoral 
Commission we are at a loss to understand. 
It was entirely out of place and had noth- 
ing to do with his argument. Does the 
House of Representatives, in the event that 
the finding of the Commission should be 
adverse to Mr. Tilden, intend to reserve to 
itself the independent right of determining 
whether anybody has been chosen by the 
electors, and then acting upon its own 
judgment? And has Mr. O’Conor gone 
out of his way to give such a hint? If so, 
then the settlement of the question by the 
aid of the Electoral Commission would be 
no settlement at all, unless it is agreeable to 
the Democrats. 


COLONIZATION FOR THE SOUTH. 


New York, as a central point of embark 
ation for colonizationists, has superior ad- 
vantages over any other spot in the world. 
There are always convenient means of 
transportation at almost any hour in the 
day to any part of the earth. It is not at 
all strange, therefore, that one day this 
month witnessed the departure from this 
port of a small company of emigrants, 
who ‘‘set sail” for Australia, in the hope 
of bettering their condition in that distant 
colony of the British Government. But it 
was strange that any persons living in this 





sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Florida are 
so great that it is surprising that no sys- 
tematic attempt on a large scale should 
have been made to settle in those states. 

Florida has attracted so much attention, of 
late, asa fruit-growing region, and is be 

coming so favorite a winter resort for in- 
valids who are unable to resist the rigors of 
a Northern climate, that it would seem to 
offer the greatest inducements to colonists. 
There are certain parts of Florida where 
Northern settlers are entirely safe and un- 
molested by the unreconstructed natives; 
but there are other parts of the state in 
which the Northern settler cannot, at pres- 
ent, safely trust himself. 

That such a condition of affairs should 
exist in any part of our Union is sad 
enough, and it is still more sad that there 
is no legal method of effecting a reform of 
it. The only cure, as we have already said, 
is either by the slow process of education 
or by the more speedy one of an active and 
energetic system of colonization. 

rE 


THE APPEALS FROM PRESBYTERY. 





Tne case of Mr. See, tried for allowing 
women to occupy his pulpit, is the most 
important ecclesiastical event, with the ex- 
ception of the Methodist color-line surren- 
der, now before the public. For. this 
reason we have taken pains to secure for 
publication the full text of the appeals, 
both of Mr. See and Dr. Craven. They 
will be found on a preceding page. 

That Mr. See would appeal was to be 
expected. He had been condemned. But 
that the complainant would also appeal 


but the General Assembly, with its large 
Western representation, may possibly re- 
verse the action. 


Editorial Botes. 


Pror. WitLiam I. PLuMER, of the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
8.C.,is greatly exercised about the proposi- 
tion to adopt a new Form of Government and 
Book of Discipline for the Presbyterian 
Church South. His chief reason seems to be 
one that will hardly be one that will commend 
itself to younger men, who have not acquired 
the ripe conservation which is attained by some 
who have reached the age of seventy-five. It 
is that subscription once made to a creed or 
form of government is absolute and com- 
plete, and that in no point can aman recede 
from it without falsehood. He cannot, there- 
fore, ever wish to change it. Of subscription 
he says: 

* Now, there are three ways of subscribing to 
formularies. 1. Some regard subscription as 
amere form. Thus Socinians have entered the 
Established Chureh of England, and Arians 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. Thus 
heretics and hypocrites have crept into office in 
mapy an Orthodox communivn. 2. Some sub- 
scribe standards for substance of doctrine. 
Thus one might accept our Confession as being, 
on the whole, Calvinistic, but reject ettire sec- 
tions. 8. The third mode of subscription is 
when one heartily approves and cordially re- 
ceives, without evasion or mental reservation, 
the whole Standards in their plain grammatical 
sense. This is tne way approved by honorable 
and pious men, who intena to deceive no one.”’ 
Northern Presbyterian ministers only profess 
to subscribe to their Standards as “‘containing”’ 
the system of doctrine taughtin the Scriptures. 
We supposed that was all the subscription the 
Southern ministers made. Since the Reunion 
even this form of subscription is interpreted 
by the act of the Church in recognizivg the 











country should desire to go so far, for no 





always to prevent an election by the people 
and always secure to itself the right of 
choosing the President. This theory ig- 
nores the co-ordinate and equal power of 
the Senate in counting the votes and offi- 
cially ascertaining the result, and practically 
gives the whole power to the House of Rep- 
resentatives not only to judge whether the 
contingency exists upon which the right of 
choosing the President depends, but also to 
create this very contingency. 

The fourth counting of the votes showed 
a failure of the electors to choose a Presi- 
dent; and, anticipating this fact, the House 
of Representatives adopted beforehand a 
series of rules to regulate the mode of pro- 
cedure, in the first of which it was provided 
that, if no person had a constitutional ma- 
jority for President, and ‘‘ the same shall 
have been duly declared,” the House would 
then return to its own chamber and proceed 
to the choice of a President. The Vice- 

President, who on that occasion counted 
the votes, declared that ‘‘no choice was 
made by the people, and that, consequent- 
ly, the remaining duties devolve on the 
House of Representatives.” 

So also in the tenth counting of the elect- 
oral votes it was found that no one had 
the requisite majority for President; and 
here again the House of Representatives, 
in adopting a series of rules for its own 
action, had previously provided that, if no 
person had ‘‘a majority of the votes of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and 
the result shall have been declared,” then 
the House would make a record of the fact 
in its journal, and proceed to choose a 
President. The President of the Senate on 
this occasion officially declared that ‘‘ no 
person had received a majority of the votes 
given for President of the United States,” 
and that ‘‘the remaining duties in the 
choice of President now devolved on the 
House of Representatives.” It was on the 
basis of this declaration that the House 
assumed its right to choose a President, 

So, again, in the concurrent resolutions of 
the two houses of Congress with reference 
to counting the electoral votes, it has been 
their uniform practice to provide that 
the President of the Senate shall announce 
the state of the vote and the names of the 
persons, if any, who have been elected, and 
that this announcement shall be deemed an 
official declaration of the fact, and as such 
entered upon the journals of both houses, 
There has never been in all the previous 
counting the slightest intimation that either 
house of Congress has the power, independ- 
ently of the other, to decide whether a 
President has been elected or not. We be- 
lieve that both houses have usurped a 
function which the framers of the Consti- 


other reason than the hope of bettering 
their condition, while so many tempting 
fields for the enterprising emigrant lies so 
much nearer to this point of departure 
and that can be reached in less time and on 
much cheaper terms. The whole South, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, is an 
Eldorado, or might be made one, for enter- 
prising emigrants, if they could be induced 
to go into that fertile region in organized 
bodies, sufficiently large for their mutual 
protection. The South requires the infus- 
ion of a new element of population, lack- 
ing which its recovery from the disasters 
of the Rebellion and the emancipation of 
its slaves must be so slow as to render it a 
hindrance to the prosperity of the rest of 
the Union. The electoral trouble, from 
which the country is now suffering, is 
altogether local in its origin, and is likely 
to be repeated under aggravated circum- 
stances for many years to come, unless 
some great change can be effected in the 
character of the people who were engaged 
in the Rebellion. This change may be 
wrought in time by the slow process of 
education, as a change was wrought in the 
character of the rebellious population of 
Scotland and of Ireland; but it may be rap- 
idly effected by colonization, as was done 
in Kansas, twenty yearsago. The southern 
part of California is rapidly filling up with 
an industrious and intelligent population, 
drawn mostly from the northeastern states, 
such as could very easily be tempted to 
settle in North Carolina or the states south 
of it, if they could be sure of enjoying the 
rights and privileges of citizens which are 
not denied to them in the Pacific States. 
Colonizing for safety is not necessary in 
other parts of the Union than the late slave 
states, and nothing more detrimental to 
them can be said than that it is necessary 
there. Any New England farmer may 
change his residence to California or Ore- 
gon with a feeling of perfect security. He 
he knows that he will be protected by the 
legally constituted authorities, and that he 
will be permitted to enjoy the fruits of his 
own industry, and that he will not be 
hunted down and stigmatized as an inter- 
loper and a carpet-bagger. But if he should 
go South he will be subjected to ignomin- 
ious treatment by the older possessors of 
the soil; his property will be insecure and 
his life endangered. Thousands who have 
tried the experiment of settling at the 
South since the close of the rebel war 
have learned to their cost the hazards of 

farming and trading in that desolated region. 

But, with all the disadvantages which a 

Northern settler in the Southern states has 

to contend with, when he ventures there 





alond, the inducements to colonies in Mis-. 


was a surprise, except by those who fully 
understood that his object was not to gain 
any victory over Mr. See, but to settle the 
tule of the Presbyterian Church on the 
subject of woman’s place in the house of 
God. Their dual appeals confirm our crit- 
icisms on the action of the Presbytery. 
The one complains because he is forbidden 
to allow women to preach; the other be- 
cause this inhibition is based on a distinc- 
tion between speaking and preaching, 
which is not to be found in the Scriptures. 
Here is the remarkable fact about these 
appeals. Both agree that the decision, as 
explained in the Deliverance of the Pres- 
bytery,is wrong, because it is based on a 
distinction between preaching in the Sun- 
day meetings and speaking in the social 
meetings, one of which is allowed and the 
other forbidden, which distinction is utter- 
ly without Scripture warrant. Dr. Craven 
would have both forbidden, and Mr. See 
would have both allowed. To allow ene 
and forbid the other is, as we showed some 
weeks ago, utterly inconsistent, consider- 
ing that the only meetings in which speak- 
ing by women was forbidden to the Cor- 
inthians wer> the social meetings of the 
Church. 

The Newark Synod meets next October, 
and we advise those who are interested in 
the case to preserve the documents which 
we print. We judge from these appeals 
that Mr. See will defend himself on the 
ground which we have indicated—that his 
condemnation was not supported by the 
reasons given therefor, as the distinction 
claimed has no Scripture warrant; that the 
Presbytery bad no right to condemn him 
for his honest interpretation of a disputed 
text of Scripture; and that he could not 
lawfully be condemned for any heresy 
which is not mentioned in the Standards of 
the Church. He will argue that it is not 
constitutional to condemn him on the Bible 
simply, when the Presbyterian Church has 
provided an official compend of all essen- 
tial biblical truth. 

Dr. Craven will appeal on the ground that 
the Presbytery expressly permits women 
to take public part in ordinary social 
meetings, such permission being contrary 
to Scripture; and, further, that the Presby- 
tery’s deliverance appears to be based in 
part on the assumption that the women 
were licensed or ordained, a point not 
mentioned at all in the trial of the case, as 
to which the facts are uncertain, and, 
further, which is of no account in the mat- 
ter. So faras we see, both parties have an 
excellent case a8 against the Deliverance. 
The Synod will be largely composed of 
representatives from the country churches, 
ard will very likely condemn Mr. See by a 





larger majority than did the Presbytery; 


variations of New School theology from the 
Standards as unessential. But, inasmuch as 
this theology does very considerably differ 
from that of the Confessions and Catechisms, 
and is, Calvinistically, quite a different system, 
anybody in the Northern Church is, in fact, 
permitted to deny as much as he pleases of the 
Standards, so long as he keeps to those doc- 
trines which are common to all Evangelical 
bodies. Subscription here means nothing more 
than this. In the North, as in the South, how- 
ever, the professors in the theological semi- 
naries are much more tightly held. This is 
what Prof. Piumer binds himself to as pro- 
fessor in Columbia: 


“In the presence of God and these witnesses, 
I do solemnly subscrive the Confession of 
Faith, Catechisms, aud other Standards of 
Government, Discipline, and Worship of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, as a 
ust summary of the doctrines contained inthe 
ible; and I promise and engage not to teach, 
directly or indirectly, any doctrine contrary to 
this belief while 1 continue a professor in this 
seminary.”’ 





After that promise he says he cannot retreat 
without falsehood. He cannot solemnly prom- 
ise to teach one thing one day, and then to 
teach another thing the next day. It is not 
every man who can thus keep a promise never 
to change an opinion as to the truth of any be- 
lief or as to the wisdom of any rule of pro- 
cedure. 


THe Methodist Protestant takes up our recent 
article on ‘‘ Methodism in Cities” and charges 
us with having made some “‘ egregious ”’ blun- 
ders. It says we started with ‘“‘a mispremise”’ 
in taking the Methodist Episcopal Church, in- 
stead of “ Methodism as a whole,’’ as a basis of 
estimate. Now, if our good Baltimore brother 
wants to compare all the Methodist, Presbyteri- 
an, and Episcopal families, let him do so, by all 
means, It is as plain as anything canbe that we 
made a comparison between the Methodist Epis- 
copal, the Protestant Episcopal, and the North- 
ern Presbyterian Churches, and it is not true that 
THE INDEPENDENT “ jumps from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church basis of 1,387,000 to the num- 
ber of Methodisms North and South, when it 
figures out that the seven cities should have 
107,000, instead of 59,000.’? Our Baltimore 
friend goes on to show that all the Methodist 
branches together have,in the whole country, 
one member out of every 13 persons. Apply- 
ing this proposition to the seven cities, he ob- 
tains this amazing result: that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church should have only 47,000, in- 
etead of 59,000. He concludes from this that 
“the argument against Methodism in cities 
breaks down!’ It is of no use for The Meth- 
odist Protestant to kick against our mathematics. 
We keep an actuary who can multiply and di- 
vide either by arithmetic or by logarithms. Let 
the editor read our article again carefully, and 
then honestly confess that the adjective ‘‘ egre- 
gious” applies to somebody in Baltimore, and 
he can put what noun after it he pleases. 


Havine given currency some weeks ago to 
a report, the truth of which was voucbed for 
editorially by the London Methodist Recorder, 
in reference to the death of the Rev. Athanase 
Coquerel, we cheerfully publish the following 
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denial from his brother, the Rey. Etienne Coq- 

uerel, Protestant chaplain of the Lycée Henri 

IV, in Paris: 

‘To THE EDITOR OF THE METHODIST RECORD- 
ER: 

“* Sir:—A few days ago a friend showed me 
an article, a letterfrom your Parisian corre- 
spondent, concerning my deceased brother, the 
pastor, Athanase Coquerel jils, 

‘In this letter your correspondent says that 
my brother, whose speeches in the days of 
ac'ivity ‘bordered closely on _ profanity,’ 
changed his mind when death was near and 
died ‘a true evangelical penitent and be- 
liever’; that he refused the servi¢e of any lib- 
eral fellow-pastor ; that he, instead, sent for a 
‘ Wesleyan pastor,’ etc., etc., aud your corre- 
spondent calls that an ‘extraordinary and a 
blessed conversion.’ 

“T do not think it necessary to contradict 
what he says of my brother’s speeches. The 
Protestant Church of France is of quite an- 
Other opinion on this subject. But I feel it is 
my duty to deny what is said of my brother’s 
death. Your correspondent, sir, has not been 
well informed. Both his statements are erro- 
neous. 

‘*My brother died at Kismes,a little town 
27 kilométres from Rheims, where there exists 
no Protestant church. He saw no pastor of 
any denomination on his death-bed. As for 
his faith, he died a liberal Christian, as he had 
lived, There was no change at all in his mind ; 
no ‘conversion,’ in the sense your correspond- 
ent uses the word. All those who saw him in 
his last days are ready to testify to this. And 
a letter he wrote two days only before the last 
(a letter which is in my possession) proves it, 
too. 

“TI hope, sir, you will be good enough to 
publish this letter in your paper, and I remain 

“Your obedient servant, 
‘* ETIENNE COQUEREL, 
“* Pusteur Aumonier. 
““ RUE COPENHAGEN 3, PARIS, Dec., 1876.” 
The Recorder, which has strangely refused to 
publish the above denial, ought to explain or 
prove its positive assertions. : 


A very large congregation assembled in the 
First Presbyterian Church, in Henry Street, 
Brooklyn, on Sabbath morning last, to listen to 
Rev. Chas. C. Hall, of Newburgh, New York, 
who occupied the pulpit. An invitation has 
recently been extended to Mr. Hall to become 
the pastor of this church. He subsequently 
consented to visit the field, preach on the Sab- 
bath, and then decide what was duty. Mr. 
Hall is a young clesgyman of great promise, is 
twenty-six years old, has a pleasing address, a 
fine voice, and seems to possess rare qualifica- 
tions for the high position he is called to fill. 
The church edifice belonging to this congrega- 
tion has recently been greatly improved. Its 
audience-room was formerly very dark and un- 
inviting. It is now quite cheerful and is every 
way very comfortable and attractive. On Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Henry Sheldon gave a splen- 
did reception to Rey. Mr. Hall, at his mansion 
on Brooklyn Heights. A large number of the 
best-known residents of the city were present, 
including many of the leading members of 
other churches and denominations. It was a 
very pleasant occasion and must have con 
vinced Mr. Hall that a most cordial and a very 
general greeting awaited him if he should 
accept the call extended to him. 


e Ne nereeaninialinigeaas 

THE aggregate vote of the Democrats for 
the Electoral Bill in the two houses of Con- 
gress was 182 to 19 against it. The votes of 
Republicans for the bill were 56 to 85 against 
it. This clearly showed the bill to be a Demo- 
cratic, rather than a Republican measure. Both 
the letter and spirit of the bill imperatively re- 
quire that the decision of the Electoral Ccm- 
mission being made known to the two houses 
of Congress by the President of the Senate, 
and being objected to by the requisite number 
of senators and representatives, should be 
promptly acted upon by both houses, and 
thereupon the counting of the votes should be 
continued. The decision in regard to the 
Florida vote Was objected to, and the Senate 
retired to its chamber and immediately acted 
on the subject, sustaining the decision and in- 
forming the House that it had done so and was 
ready to proceed with the count. The House 
of Representatives, on the other hand, took no 
action on the subject, but adopted a resolution 
for a recess until 10 o’clock of the following 
Monday. The object was to delay action and 
gain time by a shameless trick, alike contrary 
to the provisions of the bill and the Constitu- 
tion itself. The Democrats, after filling the 
air with menaces and threats in the event that 
Mr. Tilden should not be declared elected, are 
not satisfied with the electoral machine of their 
own creation. It does not work as they had 
hoped. It gave Mr. Tilden a chance where be- 
fore he had none; and now that chance seems 
to be gone. What are the Democrats of the 
House going to do about it? Are they going 
to filibu-ter and prevent the completion of the 


count before the 4th of March? If this be the ' 


game, then’the President of the Senate, sus- 
tained by the Senate, should proceed with the 
count and declare the result. There is some 
comfort in knowing that the country will on 
the 4th of next March get rid of the present 
House of Representatives. 





WHILE we do not regret the decision of the 
Electoral Commission in regard to the-vote of 
Florida, since it is clearly according to the law 
and the facts in the case, we must say that we 
do profoundly regret that the members of the 
Commission should in their judicial opivions 
divide exactly on the line of their political 
affiliations. This, from present indications, 
will continue to be the fact. But for the fif- 
teenth man the dead-lock between the two 
houses of Congress would be reproduced, and 
if either house could reverse the action of the 
Commission against the judgment of the oth- 
er the decisions of the Commission would 
amount to nothing. This certainly is not cred- 
itable either to the Commission or to Congress. 
Law knows nothing about parties and was not 
made to promote their political ends. The 
simple question now to be settled is to ascer- 
tain by an honest counting of the votes who 
has been chosen to the Presidency under the 
provisionsof law. Thereis really no difficulty, 
aside from that which partisanship creates, in 
determining this question. Governor Hayes has 
185 votes according to law and Mr. Tilden has 
184 votes according to law. The Democrats in- 
sist on reversing this legal fact, and Republic- 
ans insist that it shall stand. Here they divide 
in both houses of Congress and in the Commis- 
sion, and are solidly arrayed against each oth- 
er. Justice Bradley, though appointed in a 
manner different from that of all the other 
members of the Commission, has no more 
responsibility for this fact than Justice Clif- 
ford or Justice Field or Senators Thurman 
and Bayard. The representatives of both par- 
ties think as their respective parties think. 
We charge neither with conscious dishonesty ; 
yet the exhibit is not a pleasant one for the 
moralist to contemplate. 


Mr. CHARLES O’ConoR, one of the legal 
Nestors of this country and possessing an abil- 
ity and personal integrity which no one dis- 
putes, has the art of making ringing sentences, 
some of which are very sensible, while others 
are exceedingly foolish. He tried this art 
against the Court of Appeals of this state, be- 
cause the court had the misfortune not to agree 
with Charles O’Conor on two or three questions 
of law. In his speech in regard to the Florida 
vote before the Electoral Commission he sup- 
plemented his argument with one of his ring- 
ing sentences. ‘‘ There lives not a man,”’’ said 
he, ‘‘so far as I know, on the face of the earth, 
who, haying the faculty of blushing, could look 
an honest man in the face and assert that the 
Hayes electors were truly elected.” At the 
very moment of the utterance he was looking 
at men and talking to men who held this opin- 
ion, and who could look him in the face and 
tell him so. The sentence was one of Mr. 
O’Conor’s foolish sayings—very strong in form, 
and very weak in substance, and withal very 
much out of place. The simple truth is that a 
perfectly fair and honest election in Florida 
would have given the Hayes electors a majority 
of not less than five thousand, as it would have 
given a Republican majority of twenty-five 
thousand in Mississippi and about the same 
majority in Louisiana. Mr. O’Conor happened 
to be speaking for a party that has succeeded 
in several of the Southern states and almost 
succeeded in others by a most wanton viola- 
tion of the rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


THE Evening Post, of this city, recently pub- 
lished the following list of the pardons granted 
by the last six governors of this state in each 
of their terms of office: 


Morgan—First term....., ....sscecsees skibote 184 
Morgan—Second term...... ces... ccaeeee 187 
SOYMOUP.... cece, cccccccgocsvccseses soccces =: 207 
RET NS BOTs «6.0.05 00s000008e.cecscceces 343 


Hoffman—First term. 
Hoffman—Second term 
MSké scubanuaseadsadebuecccaes’ssecavses gece 
iss is hvwss epi ivces acesanwessecidassesece? 
The constitution of this state vests the pardon- 
ing power absolutely in the governor. and, 
hence, he cannot be controlled in its exercise 
by any legislative restriction. Law may pro- 
vide facilities to enable him wisely to exercise 
the power, or it may to some extent regulate 
the manner in which applications for pardon 
shall be made and impose duties on district 
attorneys and courts; but the power itself is 
solely in the hands of the governor, and he 
cannot be divested of it without a change in 
the constitution. It is difficult to ayoid the 
conclusion that the last six governors of this 
state have, in many cases, at least, improperly 
exercised the power. If this he not true, then 
courts and juries have most egregiously erred 
in the trial of criminal caees. The theory of 
pardon is not to make it antagonistic to public 








justice as administered by courts, but to pro- 
vide a merciful relief in those cases where ir 





justice has been done under the forms of law 
and in those very rare cases where public or 
humane reasons justify theclemency. Pardons 
granted upon any other basis tend to weaken 
and destroy the force of law. They are acts 
of cruelty to society and show a defective sense 
of duty to the public. The misuse of the 
power is morally a malfeasance in office. The 
temptations and influences that lead to this 
misuse are often too great for the firmness of a 
single man; and, hence, we agree with the 
opinion of Dr. Lieber that the power should be 
exercised by the governor only upon applica- 
tion of an official board created by law to ex- 
amine each case and advi-e the governor in 
regard to the same. This is the practice in 
several of the states, and it is a good practice 
anywhere. 


THE Albany Law Journal refers to a case 
recently decided by the Supreme Court of 
Maine, in which the Court held that the ex parte 
determination of two overseers of the poor to 
send a woman to the House of Correction is 
inconsistent with that provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which declares that no state 
shall ‘“‘deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.’’ The 
doctrine of the Court is that such action on 
the part of the overseers of the poor is not due 
process of law, and is, hence, violative of the 
National Constitution. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was originally adopted to protect the 
colored people of the Southern States against 
unjust and oppressive legislation in respect to 
their civil rights ; yet it is so worded as to pro- 
tect all classes, whether black or white, and in 
every section of the country, against all legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial action on the part 
of the states inconsistent with the rights meant 
to be guarded. In this respect it is universal 
in its application and limited only by its own 
terms. 


....-The trustees of Princeton College are 
makivg good use of their money. At their 
meeting last week they retired Prof. Alexan- 
der, an old and faithful teacher, and elected to 
his chair of astronomy Prof. Charles A, 
Young, of Dartmouth College, a man without 
his superior in the country, especially in the 
physics of astronomy. Doubtless, they have 
good reason for believing that he will accept. 
Prof. Aiken, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary and formerly professor in Dartmouth, is 
a relative of Prof. Young. Prof. Orris, of 
Marictta College, who is called to the asscciate 
professorship of Greek, is a graduate of Prince- 
ton and is very highly reported of as a scholar, 
Prof. Rockwood, of Rutgers College, called to 
the chair of applied mathematics, is a Yale 
graduate and a competent man, it is said. Two 
trustees were also elected—Mr. Charles Elmer, 
of Bridgeton, N. J., whose ancestor was, we 
believe, a member of the first class graduated 
at Yale College, and Mr. William Libby, a part- 
ner of A. T. Stewart & Co.’s, who has been a 
munificent but secret patron of Princeton. 


....-Miss Emma Abbott, one of New York’s 
favorite singers, made her reappearance in this 
city last week, singing three times in concert at 
Chickering Hall. The story of her difficulties 
with her London managers and of her cour. 
ageous refusal to sing in morally objectionable 
operas, like Don Giovanni or La Traviata, had 
quickened an interest already kindly, and her 
reception was enthusiastic. Her success was 
immediate and deserved. In strength, accura- 
cy, and pathos she holds a high rank; and one 
readily excuses her principal fault—a certain 
quality of tone in the middle register which may 
be called metallic. Bravura passages she man- 
ages finely, and in sustained notes and di 
minuendo passages she is admirable. Best of all, 
as was the case with Parepa, the woman shines 
through the artist. Such singers as Miss Ab 
bott ennoble the operatic stage. 

...One of the noblest women that ever 
lived was Mrs. T. C. Doremus, who died a few 
days ago in this city, at the ageof 74. She was 
the founder of the first Woman’s Missionary 
Society in this country, from which half a 
dozen others have sprung, which are doing ad- 
mirable work all over the country and the 
world. We cannot publish the resolutions of 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Soctety, of 
which she was president; but their language is 
not too strong. We saw her last not very long 
ago, and her action then illustrates her beauti- 
ful urbanity. The horse-car had been detained 
somewhat longer than usual for her to get in, 
as she could not walk fast, and as soon as she 
was in the car, with a bow that embraced all 
the passengers, she begged the pardon of them 
all for having caused the detention. 


...»Why did not The Christian Advocate of 
this city publish the Report on the State of the 
Church of the South Carolina M. E. Confer. 
ence? We have seen it in but two of The Advo- 
cate family. This report declares that in 
some sections it has been impossible, on ac- 
count of threats and persecution, to gather the 
people for night services. We quote: 

*‘At one of our appointments nearly all of 


the members have gone to Beaufort or Georgia, 
All who do not acknowledge that they are sor- 





ry for voting the Republican ticket are given 
ten days to leave the county. Ihave been in- 
formed that seven hundred of the colored peo- 
ple have left this section. Cannot some 
arrangements be made for the poor people? 
They are talking daily about going to Africa.”’ 

-.».The work of ‘‘ Jerry McAuley’’ in con- 
nection with “The Helping Hand for Men”? 
has attracted’ a good deal of quiet attention, 
and the new chapel of his mission, 316 Water 
Street, in this city, was occupied with appro- 
priate services last Sunday. It has been man- 
aged with much fidelity and success by this 
humble man, and many of the intemperate, 
degraded, and outcast have been reclaimed. 
Mr. A. 8. Hatch is president of the mission and 
takes a great personal interest in it. 


.... The Religious Herald wants us to tell it 
‘* why the Baptists do not succeed better than 
they do in towns and cities.’”? After you, 
brother. Don’t be lazy. Get to work and first 
dig out the facts yourself, and then you will be 
in condition to begin studying their philosophy. 
On that matter we will be glad to confer with 
you. 


-.-.We claim honorable distinction for THE 
INDEPENDENT, in that we have in several long 
articles or items given the facts about Mr. 
Tooth’s painful caprices in the Anglican 
Church, without ore being betrayed into the 
indecorum of making a pun on his name, al- 
though we have ached to do so. 


....Martin Farquhar Tupper, now in South 
Carolina, has written quite a long poem ata 
single sitting, in which he recants all that he 
has ever said ill of slavery, or the Rebellion, 
or the South. It will help him there and car- 
not hurt bim any in the North. 

....Dr. Gottheil—a Jewish rabbi of this city, 
and a learned scholar in all the languages, aud 
one who leans toward superstition in nothing 
else—says that his pet superstition is to carry a 
raw potato in his pocket, to cure lumbago. 

....-Ex-Governor Haines, of New Jersey, and 
his sister, Mrs. T. C. Doremus, died within 
three days of each other. 

....A white workman in Rome, Ga., has been 
tried and sentenced to be hanged for murder- 
ing a colored man. 

Freel 


THE REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R, LEAVITT, 





Iris difficult to write of these meetings 
without what you will look upon as relig- 
ious enthusiasm. This may be pardoned 
in a Christian man, when our secular papers 
give us religious editorials— The Herald vy- 
ing with The Congregatonalist itself. The 
religious community is profoundly stirred. 
We have never seen anything like it since 
Mr. Finney’s day. Mr. Moody’s wisdom is 
admirable. A gentleman in State Street, 
whose standpoint is in the highest degree 
conservative, told me that merchants had 
followed the verbatim reports for a week 
and had seen nothing to criticise. Isawa 
man carrying a caricature of Moody and 
Sankey through Washington Street. It 
was well drawn and ludicrous; but as he 
passed along no one laughed or even 
smiled, no one stopped him. He might 
have been going to a funeral. Men believe 
in these evangelists. I saw one of our 
most di8reputable lawyers at a lecture on 
the Holy Spirit! 

The Tabernacle is now filled three times 
aday. Many attend forthe fun. Moody 
draws. One evening I took a seat far back. 
The sermon was upon Bartimeus and Zac- 
cheus. The story offered many points to 
the preacher. He was very racy. The in- 
terview of Zaccheus with Bartimeus, after 
the latter’s eyes were opened, and his sur- 
prise to learn that Jesus was ‘‘in that part 
of the country”; the description of the 
suddenness of the publican’s conversion— 
‘in the tree, somewhere between the limb 
and the ground ”’—and of the emphatic be- 
lief in Zaccheus’s conversion among the 
‘“‘business men,” when the restitution 
checks began to “‘ fly ’round Jericho,” con- 
vulsed the audience. Just before me sat an 
Irish gamin and a Negro tramp. They 
swallowed every word and disturbed us all 
with their approval. I was afraid the 
preacher had lost his audience. But when 
he suddenly turned and closed witha most 
powerful appeal the hall became as still 
as a forest. And when he called on all to 
bow their heads in silent prayer the boys 
eating peanuts- behind me, the tramp, 
and the gamin bowed too. And when 
Mr. Sankey said ‘‘Keep your heads 
still bowed while I sing ‘ Knocking, 
knocking. ~“Who is there?” they obeyed, 


and no sound could be heard save low 
breathing and subdued sighs. My impres- 
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sion of Mr. Moody’s power rises with every 
time I hear him. Undoubtedly, these 
crowds gather day by day because “ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by ”; but he has mental 
intensity and dramatic power of a high 
order. When he describes a thing, we see 
it. We could see the men who took the 
paralytic to the roof, could hear them tear 
up the tiles) And when Mr. Moody said 
‘When he saw their faith”—pointing up 
to the Monitor roof—thousands instinctively 
raised their eyes, expecting to see not the 
dim figure of the man upon the roof gliding 
past the windows, but those four Jews 
peering down into the crowded room in Ca- 
pernaum, where the ‘‘revival meetings” 
were held. 

He has, too, Elijah’s power of plain 
speech. He says over and over again: ‘‘ Be 
real. Don’t be a sham.” He is ‘‘real.” 
His physical power is wonderful. His 
courage is wonderful. He is equal to 
Elij:h in the one and beyond him in the 
other. I never heard of his losing his faith 
in God. His little boy is better. But 
who he was sickest we should not have 
kno wn of any trouble, for God was with his 
servant. He has power in prayer. When 
some earnest man prays in the meetings the 
““Amens” come up from our Methodist 
brethren freely. But when Mr. Moody prays 
they break out in volleys from every quarter 
of the house. He comes at once ‘to the 
grips” with God. ‘‘Ask for something 
when you pray,” he said this noon, A 
Scotch woman heard a minister make a 
long and voluble prayer. When he was 
about to close, she could stand it no longer, 
and cried out: ‘‘.Ask him for something.” 
His comments on the ask, seek, knock in 
Luke, eleventh chapter, were novel. ‘“‘If 
you don’t get a blessing by asking, seek the 
the reason why. It is in yourself. If you 
don’t get by seeking, ‘‘knock.” He took 
out a letter, which he said he had just re- 
ceived, and read it. It wasfromareformed 
min. For years his mother and sister had 
prayed for him. His mother died. His 
sister kept on praying. For eighteen years 
she never failed for a single day. ‘‘ That is 
wha! I call knocking!” said Mr. Moody, the 
tears almost choking him. ‘‘ Now hear the 
rest. Last November this brother found 
himself in Chicago, and was reclaimed at 
the Tabernacle. What if his sister hadn’t 
knocked ?” 

As Mr. Moody grows on us, so does Mr. 
Sankey. Since coming here he has felt 
d-pressed. His voice, at first, seemed 
Worn. The scoffers have criticised him 
cruelly. But we feel ‘his power. We 
could criticise. But we are disarmed. 
God is with him. The first hymns in the 
oid book are good. Some of them cannot 
be excelled for revival use. But the new 
book is better than the old. The new com- 
positions of Mr. Bliss—‘‘ Hallelujah, what 
a Saviour,” ‘‘ Repeat the Story O’er and 
O’er,” “ Are your Windows Open Toward 
Jerusalem?” —have already become as great 
favorites as ‘Hold the Fort” and ‘ Pull 
for the Shore.” 

I wrote you last week that the inquiry- 
rooms would not be opened for a fortnight. 
Sol wastold by Dr. Webb. But the attend- 
ance upon the prayer-meetings has been so 
unprecedented in all his experience that on 
Monday evening Mr. Moody appointed an 
inquiry-meeting at the Clarendon-st. church. 
On the Friday evening previous, however, 
a special meeting for inquiry was held, in 
connection with the young men’s meeting 
at Berkely-street church, at which a large 
number rose for prayers. At the Monday- 
evening meeting three hundred may have 
been present, of whom a third were not 
Christians. Many backslidden Christians 
were there. Mr. Moody talked with all and 
was aided by the Christians present. One 
young man was converted whose father, 
lately deceased, was a wealthy merchant in 
the city and a deacon in one of our city 
churches, This son had squandered a for 
tune in drink. He was brought to the 
meeting by a brother, who up to a very re- 
cent day was opposed to the coming of Mr. 
Moody to Boston. The inquiry-meetings 
have been held each evening, with increas- 
ing attendance. 

A prominent coal dealer in the city was 
anxious for aclerk in his office who was 
addicted to drink. Neither of them were 
Christians But, hearing of the young men’s 
meeting, he invited the young man to 








attend it with him. They went. Whena 
call was made for those who wished for 
prayers, to the utter astonishment of his 
pastor, who sat on the platform, the mer- 
chant arose. He was sobbing and could 
not speak. He has since found Christ. 
The clerk, convicted also, rose, and before 
he left had a clear hope of pardon. 

Mr. Moody makes a great deal of restitu- 
tion. Perhaps this is what leads James 
Freeman Clarke to approve his preaching 
so heartily and to claim that his success is 
due to his Unitarian training. His Calvin- 
ism, surely, was not learned at Northfield. 
A mechanic attending one of the meetings 
at which this subject was up was struck 
with conviction. His wife noticed his dis- 
tress when he went hometo supper. She 
drew from him the cause. When he left 
Michigan, some years ago, he had defraud- 
ed aman of a hundred dollars. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do about it?” asked the 
simple-hearted wife. ‘‘I was thinking,” he 
replied, ‘“‘that a little while ago we put 
$120 in the savings bank. I think of tak- 
ing out $100 of it and sending it to the man 
I cheated, with a confession.” She ap- 
proved. Hedidit. Other cases are com- 
ing to light. 

The temperance work was opened a 
week ago. Mr. Moody’s view is that God 
takes the appetite out of men, and that this 
is what we are to pray for. His exegesis 
we will pass by. He has wonderful facts 
to sustain his view. Three men testified 
to-day that from the hour of their conver- 
sion—for one year, four years, and eight 
years, respectively—they had had no de- 
sire for spirit. An inquiry-meeting for 
drinking men followed the prayer-meeting. 
The room was crowded. The meeting was 
led by adrunkard converted at the Hippo- 
drome. It was intensely earnest. The 
hymn ‘‘The Great Physician,” as they 
sung it, seemed a prolonged, agonized cry. 

A squalid old man asked to be prayed 
for; then another man; thenathird. Then 
hands went up, till twenty-four were 
counted asking prayers that the appetite 
might betakenfromthem. ‘‘ Thank God,” 
said Mr. Moody, ‘‘this work has begun in 
Boston. Now I appoint you all a com- 
mittee of the whole to go to work. Speak 
to these men. Hand-to-hand work is what 
we want. And go out and bring your ac- 
quaintances to the meeting this evening.” 
The work is begun. Several reform clubs 
sent in requests for prayers, which were 
presented to-day. Two cases were nar- 
rated of men who had been converted while 
intoxicated. We pray: ‘‘ Lord, we believe. 
Help thou our unbelief.” 

BOSTON, Feb. 9th, 1877. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THERE has really been nothing in the 
congressional proceedings of the week to 
attract attention. How it might have been 
if the Grand Commission were not in 
session I will not say; but its doings have 
overshadowed everything else. The fate 
of an ordinary appropriation bill is of ro 
account. The debate in the Senate on the 
Pacific Railroad Funding Bill has attracted 
few spectators, though of itself, in an 
ordinary time, it would excite deep inter 
est. But just now all eyes are upon the 
Tribunal which is to make us a President. 
Probably in no other place in the country 
are there so many who are personally 
interested in the result asin this City of 
Washington. Not less than ten thousand 
clerks and officials, and, reckoning their 
families, we will say that there are 25,000 
persons here who are directly interested in 
the result. There are thousands who can 
hardly sleep nights because they fear that 
the morning paper will bring them news 


that Mr. Tilden’ is to be our next 
President and that their occupation 
will be gone. The times are hard 


and many of these poor clerks do not 
know which way to turn to find means for 
a living. Some of them have placed all 
their savings ina dwelling-house in this 
city, which at this time is unsalable. I am 
sorry for.them; but not for the great party 
leaders who have left them tosuch misery. 
Long ago the wisest men in Congress de- 
manded Civil Service Reform, and they 
were supported by the President; but men 
like Gen. Butler, Logan, and Morton 
sneered it down, and now,if Mr. Tilden 
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comes in, probably 50,000 Republicans will 
be ejected from office within six months 
who under a good Civil Service Act could 
have remained to the end of their lives or 
during good behavior. This most desirable 
end was within the reach of the dominant 
party for a dozen years, and it selfishly and 
wickedly refused to accept it; and now it 
is entitled to no sympathy whatever in that 
respect if a Democratic administration 
comesin. But the individual officeholder 
is entitled to sympathy, and especially 
when heisa good man and officer. It is 
not strange that so deep an interest is felt 
here in the daily sittings of the Commis- 
sion—so much of it is personal and in a 
certain sense selfish. 

I think one may say with certainty that 
the sending on here of David Dudley Field, 
by Mr. Tilden, to do his work and bidding, 
in committee, House, and before the Com- 
mission, was a poor investment, no matter 
which way the count turns. Mr. Field isa 
very able and unscrupulous man; but he 
generally overdoes what he undertakes, as 
he has in this instance. He undertook to 
uncover the misdoings of the Louisiana 
Returning Board, and, having a willing 
committee and House behind him, he soon 
succeeded in building up a mountain of 
suspicion against the Board,” By using bad 
witnesses and giving the minority of the 
committee no opportunity of calling in 
witnesses in rebuttal, he made out some- 
thing of a case, and he finally capped his 
work with getting up, surreptitiously, a 
garbled pamphlet of the testimony, which 
was put before the Commission in an irreg- 
ular way. I must confess that this sort of 
work from a man who has had the culture, 
intellectual and moral, that Mr. Field has 
received renders him quite as guilty as Mr. 
Wells, of the Returning Board, can 
be. Recollect that Mr. Wells is an 
ignorant man, brought up under the cor- 
rupting influences of slavery, and dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion he had 
to live in the swamps of Louisiana to 
preserve his Unionism and life. Le 
learned to hate rebels and to think that any 
means to defeat them were good. I donot 
like the man or his means. I do not believe 
that he followed Louisiana law in his rejec 
tion of votes; but neither do I doubt, if the 
vote of Louisiana is counted for Hayes, that 
substantial justice will be done. In a fair 
election Hayes would have carried the 


state. And glance across the border, to 
Mississippi. It is absolutely certain that 


its electoral vote was stolen from the Re- 
publicans. Yet we hear no outcry from the 
high-minded Democracy on that account. 
The colored voters in that state had no 
chance to vote. Where they did boxes 
were opened and the result changed. Ac- 
cording to these Democratic reformers and 
purists, we may go behind the returns, but 
we may not go behind the ballot-box. Now, 
what if, in the final result on law and tech- 
nicalities, it turns out that Hayes and 
Wheeler must be declared elected? Re- 
publicans may concede that the conduct 
of the Returning Board was indefensible; 
but that, spite of it, substantial justice 
has been done. ‘‘But,” said a Southern 
friend of mine, “ we cannot trust the igno- 
rant Negro voters. They are totally 
unfit to select a President of the United 
States.” My reply to him was: ‘‘ What 
you say has some truth in it. But we of the 
North, who defeated you of the Southin 
your attempt to destroy the Union, feel that 
it is hardly safe yet to allow you to select a 
President; and, if we can offset a part of 
your political power with that of the enfran- 
chised Negroes, we feel that we have a 
right to do so.” And it seems to me that 
that is‘a fair statement of the case. The 
Democrats insist that Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi Negroes are unfit to select a Pres- 
ident; and the Republicans insist that it is 
safer to trust them to do it than men who 
a short time ago were engaged in shooting 
down the defenders of the Union on the 
battle field. 

Whoever is our next President—whether 
it be Hayes or Tilden—will have to grapple 
with the Southern question. The South 
is entitled to good local government, and 
it is entirely true that many of the 
Negroes—probably a large majority of 
them—are totally unfitted for govern- 
ment. Republicans are entirely willing that 
the men of education and property shall 


govern the South. All that they demand 
is that there shall be no attempt made to 
defraud the colored people of their rights. 
But how can this be helped if the entire 
South is in the hands of the old white mas- 
ters and the National Government is in the 
hands of men who despise the Negro? 
Will not the temptation. to limit the suffrage 
and chain the colored race down to the 
soil be so great that he will be made some- 
thing very little above the position of aserf? 
In two or three Southern states suffrage is 
already circumscribed. Property suffrage 
at the South to cut off the negro vote and 
free suffrage in the North to save the Irish 
and pauper vote is what the Democratic 
party aims at, and it is one of the great 
problems of the future, which the election 
of Hayes or Tilden will not materially 
affect. The inauguration of the latter will, 
doubtless, hasten the crisis. The inaugura- 
tion of Hayes postpones the evil day and 
gives the Republicans more time and a 
further opportunity to consider the subject. 


D. Wok 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9th, 1877. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
an° always proves true. 








AstHMa.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas Wuitcoms’s Remepy for Asthma. 
In no case of purely asthmatic character has 
it failed to give prompt relief. No danger 
need be apprehended from its use. 





MADAME FOY’S PATENT CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 





THE ordinary style of corset worn by 
ladies is said to entail upon its wearer no 
small degree of present discomfort and to 
lay the foundations of deadly disease, re- 
stlting from displacement and confinc- 
ment of the vital organs of the body. 
Numerous inventions have been brought 
forward to obviate all these inconveniences 
and dangers, while at the same time afford- 
ing the necessary support to those parts of 
the body and clothing to which support is 
necessary. One of these contrivances 
which has found acceptance with the 
ladies as being just what is adapted to their 
needs is Madame Foy’s Patent Corset Skirt 
Supporter. This has long maintained a high 
position in the market, as it combines an ele- 
gantly-fitting corset and a perfect skirt sup- 
porter, and for health, comfort, and style is 
acknowledged to be one of the best articles 
of the kind ever made. Its manufacture 
was commenced in 1862, in a very small 
way; but the merits of the article attracted 
attention at once, and the demand for it 
rapidly increased and has continued from 
year to year, until it now has a world-wide 
reputation and a popularity unequaled, per- 
haps, by any article of the kind in the mar- 
ket. Being constructed on scientific princi- 
ples, yet simple and practical, it answers the 
object for which it was intended and 
gives great satisfaction—a reward justly 
due tothe time and study spent in perfect- 
ing it. It is not only sold inall parts 
of the United States, but orders are 
constantly received for it from foreign 
countries and physicians frequently recom- 
mend it to their patients. The Interna- 
tional Jury of Award was thoroughly sat- 
isfied of the value of this invention, and 
made a most favorable report upon it, de- 
creeing a diploma of the highest merit and 
the medal of the U.S. Centennial Com- 
mission. The address is Foy & Harmon, 
5 and 7 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 





Dr. CouTon has administered to 96,000 
patients the gas in dental operations within 
14 years, without an accident of any kind. 





WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exceptien, 
superior to any and all others. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
ufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 





New York. 
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Covens.—‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will allay irritation, which induces cough- 
ing, giving oftentimes immediate relief in 
Bronchitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and Con- 
sumptive and Asthmatic Complaints, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 15, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Letus hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 














GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 





WE 
Messrs 


have with 
Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and from 


made arrangements 


tunes and 
,’ in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 


tributions. 


‘*Gospel Hymns 
Sacred Songs 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 18 sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methoda, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘** postal” at once, that measures may be 


instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 





Mystrery.—‘‘Mother,” said a little fellow, 
four years old, ‘‘1f a man is a mister, ain’t 
a woman a mystery?” The greatest mys- 
tery in the world to us is that any one will 
buy avy other Saleratus but Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal. It cures dyspepsia, strength- 
ens weak stomachs, saves your teeth from 
decaying, saves one-half the quantity of 
shortening; besides, it takes so litile of the 

Saleratus to do its work. Try it. Most 
merchants sell it. Depot 112 Liberty Street, 
New York. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily ‘applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co , Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Toptas’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirt * 

ears before the public and never faile 
Bold _ the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 


COGENT REASONS FOR A GRAND 
SUCCESS. 


Conspicuous among the highest examples 
of success which the present century can 
show is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. The 
record of its triumphs over disease is to be 
traced in the written acknowledgments of 
thousands who have experienced its benefi- 
cent effects, and the evidence of its popu- 
larity is to be found in the vast and grow- 
ing demand for the article in North and 
South America, Mexico, Guatemala, the 
West Indies, Australia, and Europe. The 
reasons for its unparalleled success are 
cogent ones. The accumulated evidence 
of nearly thirty years shows that it is a cer- 
tain remedy for malarial disease, as well as 
its surest preventive; that it eradicates 
dyspepsia, constipation, liver complaint, 
and nervousness; conteracts a tendency to 
gout, rheumatism, urinary and uterine dis- 
orders; that it imparts vigor to the feeble, 
and cheers the mind while it invigorates 
the body. 











A NEW BREAKFAST FOOD. 


Mr. ALex. Horny, of Craigsville, N. Y., 
has invented a process by which oatmeal 
and wheat are still further refined and pre- 
pared in a new and greatly improved man- 
ner. The process of preparation is this. 
The grain is taken in the whole kernel, 
and is first hulled and steam-cooked, 
then crushed between heavy iron rollers, 
which thoroughly removes all indigestible 
matter, retaining only that which is highly 
nutritious and delicious to the taste. 

What recommends Mr. Hornby’s prep- 
arations to the public are the facts, first, 
that it requires only the short space of ten 
minutes to prepare them for the table; 
secondly, they are prescribed by our promi- 
nent physicians for invalids, dyspeptics, 
and children as a food that can be retained 
on the stomach when nothing else is effect- 
ual; and, lastly, the two-pound packages 
in which they are put up are equal to three 
pounds of the raw grain. 

The brand by which these preparations 
are known is the ‘‘ Thee-minute Cereals,” 
and, having tested them ourselves, we high- 
ly recommend them to our friends as full 
of nutriment and very delicious. Your 
grocer will supply you from Messrs. E. & O. 
Ward, of this city, who are the sole agents. 

Voluntary testimonials have been re- 
ceived from such men as Prof. Chandler, B. 
D. Carpenter, M. D., J. B. Gilbert, M. D., 
and Chas. A. Seeley, chemist, all speaking 
of these preparations in the highest terms. 





TuE following paper, signed by the most 
eminent surgeons, physicians, and dentists 
of New York, speaks volumes in favor of 
the nitrous-oxide gas as an anesthetic, and 
of the Colton Dental Association in its ad- 
ministration: 

New York, November, 1876. 
The undersigned hereby certify that they 
are more or less familiar with the anes- 
thetic effects of nitrous-oxide gas, having 
experienced or witnessed its operation at 
the Colton Dental Association, in the 
Cooper Institute. When the gas is pure 
and properly administered it suspends all 
consciousness of pain, and, so far as we 
know, has never been attended with any in- 
jurious effects. We regard it as the safest 
of all anesthetics. 
F. H. HAMILTON, M.D., LL.D., 
WILLARD PARKER, M.D., LEwIs A. SAYRE, M.D., 


GURDON BUCK, M.D. H. B. SANDS, M.D. 
Cc a a KLINT, M.D., 


4 é JAMES KNIGHT, M.D., 
ALEX. B. MOTT. M.D., A. H. SMITH. M.D., 

, Ag a R. 0. DOREMTS, M.D., 
A. B. CROSBY, M.D. ALFRED C. Post, M.D., 
Wa. A. HAMMOND, M.D., 





“OLD RELIABLE.” 

THERE are many reputed remedies for 
that very prevalent disease, Chronic Nasal 
Catarrh; but none which have given general 
satisfaction and become acknowledged 
standard preparations, except Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. It continues to enjoy an 
unprecedented popularity. This reputation 
has been earned through the permanent 
cures which it has wrought, having proved 
itself a specific in the worst forms of disease. 
Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum Books are 
given away at drug stores. 


THE PERFECTION OF SKILL. 
THE Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, have gained an 
enviuble reputation for their ‘‘ Diamond 
Spectacles,” as the best in the world. 
Every genuine pair has the diamond trade- 
mark on the bow. 

Made by Spencer Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

staurant first-class. ices moderate. 





Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered ter published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D. 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED 
n the world. The Se has 
Hair D fee SF with benefit to the hair and 
his h th— proof that it te tt the only true and 
fe. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappointment; | no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
Bus of ed dyen: leaves the hair soft and | a at 
lack or Brown. an nd Peo y applie 
HELOR is Bond street, N 


Y. Sold by ail pn mene enients 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with with exactly fitted to the Bald 
th ay: 80 ema eA con- 
just issuing from the 








R DYE best 
used ad this eclondia 





a 
cannot be detected. Made on 
celebrated Wie Factory. No. 16 Wy ae 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass, 
for it is now proven at the eg that the home 
ge ga n this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 

-, Of Staten Island, excels all. ey have been 
awarded all honors. ese fine subject prize me- 
Ber windows a for sale, nows Exhibition. 

Box €%, Stapleton. Staten Island. N. ¥. 


A Gift Worthy of a “Rothschild 


FOR 


ONE CENT. 


A copy of Brown's Illustrated Shakespearean Al- 

manac for 1877, together with # copy of his ~~ 

paper, the Growing World, which is devoted to nat- 

ur Lhistory, will be sent to any one free who will 

send us his pecress, on a one-cent postal-ca: 

—T. DR. 0. P. BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey 
y,N J. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


are air-tight and indestructible. preserving the body 
for years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 
contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere 

Metallic Burial Cases and C skets are made in all 


a. Mi a. Co., 


New York 

















8 oz. cts. ; 
Solidified and sent A. &. mail free, on’ receipt 
of price. FLAVILLE, BRO R& Cé., Proprie- 
tors, 30 Franklin st. Boston, Mas a. 

g@- N. B—AGENT WANTED IN EACH TOWN. 



















COUCH SYRUP. 


Sellers’ Cough Syrup } the oldest and most 
popular Remedy for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, 
eer emer pres and Lung T 
—it Sav 






roubles, Read’ f 
d the Lives of my two children.” J. 
E. Youman, Long P. . Ills. ‘It cured my wife 
ofa terrible cold when every thing else fail- © 
ed.” kK. Maurhot!, Alleghany City, Pa. Price, 

25c. ng, ‘$1. If your ree aon’ t keep it, send for 
it. R, E. SELLERS Propr’s. Pitisburgh, Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular rates given for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


























Reg. Price. 

PANU 005d 3 ccs satis. einees ¥ 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 3 60 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo { 
“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 2 7 8 00 
Harper’s Magazine....... ee 3 60 4 00 
PEDO WT OORESS wiccnstsccssenas 3 60 4 00 
PIMPOOR WIPRERE, 28'. o50 5.005 55 Sibicls le . 3 60 4 00 
RROD OUND 5 alas cain pin dieaie's scien 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving “The Rustic 
WU SORMUIE habs Dinics wcisia cl . oh ek 
Oe eee 
Lippincott’s Magazine ae swicass S08 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Montbly...... 
Sunday Magazine..... 
yoy Ts eee 
The Nation (new subs.)..... ; 
The Nursery (new subs. ).. eee re 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. ‘ 
FENG ORUBUOR. 6k cdee ves 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs. ) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm....... bceds 


eae M : 
averley Magazine............++ 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“ Wide Awake,’ an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2 60: 
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Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 


to act as agents can receive further 
infor mation by applying to us. 


PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREMI 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$83 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. For full particu- 
lars see page 15. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 243814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter’s Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Che SFndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 

6 ™ - as 1.50 
13 “ "3 s4 0.75 
52 ‘ after 3 months, Sg 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, . 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient rece’ 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mor 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated; 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ye 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. - 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-offiice—whether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not-is responsible 
for the payment. 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr , or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


hed mene. eT” aad Business Notices 
ee eS eae 
4 times (one month). Te. $ieees (ons mouth) .:8c. 
mis fates mR es 4 by sere mont 8),a0e 
52“ «(twelve “ 50c./52  ** ) ~ ea = a 
RN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RO i Bea ce ase boncecseasscevhednodenill $1. 
« times (one month)...... erecccccceccces cece 95¢e. 
BS * > months). 90c. 
ene (twelve re 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES,,..TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES........ +...FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.O. Box 2787; 


New York Oit 
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Weebly Barket Review. 


{For week ending Friday. February 9th, 1877.]} 
BEPORTED EXPRESSLY voR “THE LNDEPENDENT, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is quiet for all 
varieties and in buyers’ favor. Rios.—The 
late telegrams show lower prices. Jobbers 
here are stocked at high prices, and are 
holding, hoping for a reaction, which can 
hardly take place in the face of the increas- 
ing receipts and dull trade. Maracaibos 
are firmly held. The old crop of Cucuta 
goods is nearly ** here and is rapidly go- 
ing into consumption, and the first of the 
new crop will soon commence to arrive. 
Old Government Javas are concentrated 
and holders predict higher prices. The 
trade is limited to a light consumptive de- 
mand. We quote: 

DOIG iid dnCe ccecscdeccccscce 


TEAS.—The market remains quiet; but 
prices are well maintained and a good con- 
sumptive demand is noticeable. Greens.— 
Late sales have been at full prices. Oolongs. 
—The limited stock of Formosas tends to 
restrict business and prices have an up- 
ward tendency. Large cargo grades of 
Amoy are held above buyers’ views, and 
little has been done except in the better 
grades. Japans.—Medium and common 
grades are in fair demand at the low prices 
ruling and there is a fair consumptive de- 


mand for fine to choice qualities. We 
onan ~ if 
GUE EEROON soins cs eesccdectacacaaee 75 
re lig Nonidawerneas egeinsacsnoes 30 oes 
TIM PSFIGh so. o:5sccecciccecccsesescsne ++ .380 
GUMDO WOE sy ccaccsevewccscvacsccscs 30 
QOlODB. 600 csecccccccccsceccccccccces 30 @75 
DOU sais < opecccmsaccensae ace aunts 23 @7 
SUGARS.—Refined meet with a better 


demand and the limited production is 
quickly disposed of at an advance of 4 over 
quotations of last week on some grades. 
Bright Yellow Sugars are more sought for 
than any other grade. The demand is 
largely in excess of the production and 
prices are decidedly in sellers’ favor. Mo- 
lasses Sugars are entirely out of the market. 
The season is a month late for the receipt 
of New Molasses, and boilers will not com- 
mence operations before about the last of 
March. The market closes firm for all 
grades, and if the demand increases during 
the following week values will certainly 
go much higher. Raw Sugars.—The new 
crop comes in very sparingly. The market 
is very poorly supplied and we do not look 
for any material increase of receipts before 
the end of the month. We quote: 
COREE sex ccsicicacccicscteccuses _ 


2 
Crushed.....scccsceccccessee.cocves 11s@11% 
POWTER ... cc ccccccccccccccccccccce 1134@ 1234 
Granwlated se ecce ciccecaccvcccce cae 11%@11% 
White, Standard A, Grocers........ 1134 @113¢ 
Steam Refined A..... eeccccccccccas _ 
MIG. Pe cEcccseece adaccee ca stiate 10%@11 
Coffee C...sccsccceccccesccscosceee 104@104¢ 
Yellow.....cccceccceees i ebdsecaades 944@10 


MOLASSES.—There is nothing new to 
report in this line. The receipts are large 
and prices are in favorof the buyer. Sutil, 
under more favorable advices from the 
South, there was more inquiry for choice 
and prime goods and privately some large 
sales were made. Foreign Molasses is un- 
changed, and, with but one exception, there 
have been no arrivals yet of any new 


grocery grades. We quote: 

ew Orleans, NeW....ceseseseceeves 45 @58 
Pele Iiiivica.ouaiacoawes 6 oceninens 45 @58 
Bnglish 161, Neccccccsccecce errr 
WRUMCOVEOO. . osciscc ces éceccoundeces 35 


45 

FISH.—Buyers show but little disposi- 
tion to lay in supplies, and the market, in 
consequence, presents an appearance of 
dullness. For Mackerel the demand is 
wholly of a jobbing character, but the sup- 
ply is light and holders therefore tirm. Of 
Dry Cod we note sales of 1,000 qtls. in lots 
at $6 for George’s Bank and $5.25@5.374 
for Grand. There have been no further 
sales of Box Herring. The receipts of Bar- 
rel Herring continue ~? and previous 


prices are well maintaine We quote: 
George’s Cod, @ qtl........... —-— @63 
Grand Bank Cod...........00. 550 @5 7% 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 5 00 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 5 50 @ 6 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore.......0000 ore 20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore.....seerees ...10 00 @l11 00 
NG. Deva cctsenc ep sascosesona 16 v0 @l17 00 
No. 2 Bay.....ccccccsccccccees 10 v0 @13 U0 
No. 8 narge, N......cecececeee 10 00 11 00 
No. 3 Medium..........seesee0 8 U0 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, @ box......... — 18 20 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 15 18 


SALT.—Both Liverpool Fine and West 
India continue dull, the demand being 
from local consumers only. The Western 
trade at the moment is atastand. Prices 
are unchanged. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 26 28 
Liverpool, Ashton’s...... . 

Liverpool, other brands. 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz. 
In small bags, 40 in a obi. — 6% 

In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 Hs} 







GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pot are dull. Small sales have 
been made at 48@5 cents. Pearl are searce 
and in fair demand. Holders ask 7 cents, 











FLOUR AND MEAL.—The home trade 
in State and Western Flour has improved a 
little and favorite bakers’ extra and family 
brands have shown, on the whole, more 
steadiness, the demand running largely 
upon Minnesota, which, being in moderate 
supply, is relatively firm. The export 
trade is still restricted by a general lack of 
shipping margins, the attitude of holders 
being firm, in view of moderate supplies 
and the firmness of the Wheat market. 
Southern Flour has ruled dull, with the 
price of low and medium grades in favor 
of buyers. Rye Flour has jobbed to the 
extent of 700 bbls. at $4.50@$5.20 for 
superfine. Corn Meal has ruled dull, but 
prices remain steady, notwithstanding the 
slight decline in Corn. Buckwheat has 
declined. We quote: 







Unsound Flour............- cosees 4 00@ 5 80 
State Supers......c.eceeeceeeceeeee 5 50@ 5 70 
Btate NO. B..< ci. ccccccceseses veee & 5 00 
State Extra.......sseeeeeees . 5 75@ 6 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber, . 6 %@ 7 75 
- # 3 White. - 7 B@ 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy - 6 ne 8 35 
ns New Process..... ak 010 7% 
Southern Flour............- - 6 00@ 9 50 
Rye Flour........e.se0+s gasbacsac 4 50@ 5 20 
Corn Meal ......cccecececees cee 3 50 


-- 2 80@ 

Buckwheat Flour, per 100 lbs..... 3 60@ 4 00 

GRAIN.—The Wheat market remains 
in a dull condition, prices still being 
lower in Liverpool than in New York or 
Chicago, with the consequence of a com- 
plete stagnation of the export trade. 
Prices are somewhat irregular; but 
good and prime grades left off nominally 
tirm. Rye has ruled dull, with prices in 
buyers’ favor. Barley remains dull, with 
the market weak. The receipts of Corn 
have been in excess of the demand; which, 
so far as Europe is concerned, has been very 
light, because of heavily adverse margins, 
and prices have some way, the market 
closing flat. The Oats market has shared 
the prevailing apathy, and common grades 
closed lower and flat, and prime firm. 
There continues a fair demand for nearly 
all kinds of Beans, and prices are steady; 
_ Marrow and Medium strong. Wequote: 

HEAT: 


WHEEG BONGO sccccccesecescccees 150 @1 65 
White Western................ 150 @165 
White Southern..........0.5- nominal 

No, 1 Milwaukee.............. 1 45 1 47 





No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 142 @1 44 
No. 1 Chicago... nominal. 
No. peer ree 141 @1 42 
Amber Michigan.. 13 @1 
Rye, State.......... 8 @ 886K 
Rye, Western....... ae 83K6@ 84 
OY See Re datduetess 70 @1 12 
CorRN: 

Southern White............... 59 @ 62 
Southern Yellow.........+.... 56 @ 60 
Western White.............05 57 @ €2 
Western Yellow........ eee 57 @ 62 
Oats: 

BERS O nn cccccccccvcccccvcesccccs 48 @ 55 
WSEONT. 2.6.2 cccccccccccccces 42 @ 50 
BEANS: 

Marrow, N6W......ccccccceces 205 @ 2 60 
Medium, New.......esseeesee 205 @ 2 40 
White Kidney. New........... 2 7 @ 2 7% 
Red Kidney New............. 27 ) 2 80 
Pea, prime............... eoeee 275 @2 80 


5 

CATTLE MARKET.—There has con- 
tinued quite an active demand for Beef 
Cattle for export, but outside of this the 
market has ruled dull and prices bave de- 
clined. The sales were at 1114@11%c. for 
choice Steers, to dress 57@58 lbs. to the 
gross cwt. ; 1014¢@11¢c. for good to prime, 
to dress 57 Ibs.; and 944@10\c. for me- 
dium to fair, to dress 56 lbs. “The supply 
of Milch Cows is in excess of the demand 
and prices are nominal. In Calves the 
business has been very limited. Dressed 
Veals are quoted 10@1214c. Inferior 
grades of Sheep and Lambs have attracted 
but little attention and prices close a trifle 
easier. The better grades, however, are in 
demand and firm. Dressed Hogs have 
ruled dull and the market closes weak at 
63g@8c. for City and 714@73¢c. for West- 
ern. e receipts for the week are 9,180 
Beef Cattle, 144 Cows, 659 Calves, 20,605 
Sheep, and 21,160 Hogs. 

HAY.—Receipts of grades suitable for 
Shipping and Retail grades continue light, 
and, with a fair, steady inquiry, there is no 
disposition manifested on the part of 
holders to shade current rates. The quot- 
ations are for North River Shipping 75 
cents, Retail qualities 75@$1:05, Clover 
65@75, and Salt 50@55. Straw is also in 
request, but the quantity in store and ar- 
riving is light. e quote Long Rye 75@85 
cts., Short do. 55@65. and Oat 60@70, cash. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS.—The 
market is more active at unchanged prices, 
We quote: Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guaoo.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime................ 38 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 
Lister Bros. Bone.........sse06 . 33 


Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Pacific Guano........-seeeseeeee 
invipiac Fer. Co.’s Pho*phate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 
bridge Corn Fertilizer...... 
S Potato “ = ces. 
= To a agate 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
Bone Flour.....cccccccssevccsece 40 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 
Wood Ashes, # bushel........... 


BBsseagssSse eeasess: 


BSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESS SSSSSS 


SESS 





PROVISIONS.—Pork and Lard ad- 
vanced on Wednesday and Thursday, and 
the dealings in the latter were compara- 
tively large and somewhat excited, the 
market having received something of a 
stimulus from Liverpool, whence cables 
were received of a ‘‘ corner” of the ‘‘ shorts” 
and a considerable rise in prices. Yester- 
day, however, the advices from abroad and 
from the West were less favorable and the 
advance was lost. We quote: 





Plain Mess, bbl.... 12 00 
Extra Mess 13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce. ‘1 00 
Packet, bbl +14 15 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce... .25 00 


PORE: 





LarD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., @ 100 Ibs.11 20 @11 25 
City Steam, tierces............ —— @l1 0 


Kettle-rendered........ eeeseee— 11 25 
PE Ea COO dpe cgancccecenggue - 10 50 
ROGROA ison oc iticcwiccccvedsee 9 873{@11 50 
Hams: 
Pickled...... padauaehada anddqaanae 104%@11 
Dry Salted............006 ecdees es 104@l11 
SHOULDERS: 
IRUIREEE denna nasdaaeeedsaeseues asea on g ver4 
MP Ect dccccacccesaccteassuces 7 @7 
Bacon, Dry Salted........-....s.008 9K%@ 98% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 


market generally shows more signs of 
activity. We quote: 
DomEsTIC RaGs: 


White Ce, Cad dentiahantanae - 54%@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 8 3% 
Clty Colored... .ccsccccccccsescecs » ¥%@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

RON OTINCUNNUE  cacecdcegetcoescnecces 344@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............00. 54¥@ 54 
Book Stock (solid).........00.-e00e 44¢@ 4% 
COO PAIS ne ce nc nnnnacececas 1 @1ix% 


WOOL.—The market has been unusually 
quiet during this week; but this is due in a 
great measure to the absence of desirable 
parcels of fine stock. The stock of choice 
descriptions is now reduced to an exceed- 
ingly low point; but the inferior Wools— 
such as Fall Texas and California—are in 
large supply and neglected, Prices of the 
better kinds are firm, but for the lower 
grades they are entirely nominal. We quote: 


American XXX...ccscecceseeeese @—53 
nS ° SpREReRTeer tee —36 @—48 
= Wradadadkiaceb ena —36 @—4 

Pe COME ca ccédacsacccaccees —3? @—52 

ONG Bo Serer er —20 27 

Superfine Pulled................ —33 @—t5 

Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 @—2 

Texas, fine....... Dh ddaddonk ected —24 28 

PONG COMINGS < xen stcccccescmecs —18 @—2 

8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —27 —30 

se ah CA AA eee 21 —30 

Smyrna, Unwashed............. 015 16 

Smyrna, Washed............... 316 28 

Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 —31 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 —27 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 @—24 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 15 @—18 





PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The market continues de- 
pressed, and, with accumulating supplies, 
prices are again lower, with the depression 
most conspicuous on the low and medium 
grades. At the decline there has been more 
activity, receivers showing more disposition 
to force business, for the reason that stocks 
in the interior are larger than had heen sus- 
pected, while the period is near by when 
the production will be largely increased. 


We quote: 
State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 18 @25 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 18 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime..... 17 26 
State, very POOF... ..ccccecccccccees 16 @18 
Western, Creamery..........ssee0e +23 @B5 
Ce ae 14 @18 
estern, Dairy, tubs......... eevecie le 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 15 2 
RUM ROO in o.6. nce tacdacgcdeccndans 14 @20 


CHEESE.—The arrivals have been rather 
beyond expectations, but the export demand 
has been pretty good and the market has 
held its strength. Choice Western Factory 
are quite scarce. The Liverpool quotation 
is'723, Freights by steam to Liverpool, 85s. 
Gold, 1053. Commercial 60-day bills on 
London, $4.824@$4.884, gold, per £ ster- 


ling. We quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September.....15 @l15 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 124@14% 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 10 12h¢ 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime....10 134¢ 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 14 lah 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 1244@13% 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 11 124g 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 


+ 8 
EGGS.—The demand for fresh has not 
increased much yet and prices have con- 






tinued to steadily decline. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels............00.. 26 

and Penn........... diewrbccet 24 
Westernand Canadian........ +20 
Limed, State, prime,....... 18 19 
Limed, Western, prime....... wont 18 
Limed, Western. poor to fair........ 15 17 

DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples of all 


kinds are verydull. Sliced seem to move 
only in the very smallest way. Quarters are 
plenty and offered lower. The demand is 
very slack. New Peeled Peaches are scarce. 
Old are plenty and unsalable. Unpeeled 
are scarce, but we hear of very few in- 


444@ 5 
“se os 





Apples, Southern, 1876, 

Peaches, peel EE cctnncns pac 

Peaches, unpeeled, halves......... ---ll @12 
Peaches, unpeel uarters.........9 @10 
Blackberries, 1876, prime. RP HOES ey: 8 @ 8% 
Cherries, 1876, prime................ 17 @18. 





Respbesries, 1876. 60. cececcoess. 4:23 @26 
UITS.—Choice lots of Apples in the 
loft are held very firmly, $2.50 being quite 
generally asked for very desirable kinds, 
At such prices, however, sales are of a job- 
bing character. For lots arriving $2.25 is 
an outside rate. The consumptive de- 
mand for Cranberries is extremely light. 
Grapes are in very light receipt. and extra 
lots sell at 14c. Strictly choice Florida 
Oranges have a'good inquity and éxtra or 
repacked lots have exceeded our quotation. 
Inferior stock very dull. We quote: 
APPLES : 


Western N. Y.. selected winter.... 2 00@ 2 25 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 7(@ 2 00 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 2@ 1 62 
CRANBERRIES : 
Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 2 50@ 287 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............ 8 50@ 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl............. 8 0U0@ 8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl......... 900@ 9 50 
Mass. and R. [., large bbls., fancy.10 0U@ 10 50 
Mass.and R. I.,large bbl.,fairto pr. 8 50@ 9 50 
GRAPES: 
Catawba, per Ib....0..0...sccccescccees 11 @13 
Florida, p. bbl 

GSTER, POP DOR es adeccc cscs 6 8 
Florida, per box........ccce.-ce0 3 008 5 00 


depressed. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy.............0. 20@23 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 12@18 
Crop of 1876, Ea-tern...............c0ce0 9(@18 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 8@15 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 8@12 


store are held at $3.87@$4; but lots arriy- 
ing cannot be placed above $3.75, unless 
very choice, Buyers prefer the stored 
stock, as there is some suspicion of frost in 
the lots arriving. The demand is by no 
means active. Shipping graces, especially 
Peerless, move more freely than Peachblow 
and Rose. Sweet Potatoes are not active 
and the feeling is generally weaker. We 
quote: 
Feachblow, per bbl... .....0..8..000 $3 75@4 00 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 75@4 00 
Peerless, prime, doubie-headed bbls. 3 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 50 
SEEDS.—Ciover is weak and lower. 
Prices are generally above shippers’ limits 
and the home trace also buy sparingly. 
Timothy is also dull, with no inquiry for 
export. Flax is quiet. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime,per lb. 1514¢@ 1584 
‘6;; States per ID. 446 0006-. «- 164@ 163g 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.2 00 @2 20 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 @1 70 
POULTRY.—Quotations are from good 
to prime. LiveE.—The supply of Western 
Fowls, Chickens, Turkeys, and Geese has 
been large and the demand only moderate. 
Prices have favored the buyer. Jersey lots 
are not overplenty and receivers generally 
ask 13c. for Fowls and Turkeys; but we 


hear of no sales at that tigure. Ducks are 
scarce andfirm, We quote: 

FOWIS, POF Wigs ko wscccdsstscdsece — 12 
ee tt eee ee ee 8s@ il 
HOGMGTS,  Sincedssdcctcgaceceas 7™@ 8 
eurmeys, “si. tase dsdsfasnaee 10@_ = 12 
ERGGER, PCP POW peeancd sd ces cicdde 55@$1 00 
Geese, Wes aagtandnedcaceces 1 12@ 2 00 


DREssED.—The lighter receipts have given 
an opportunity toclear up stock. Prices 
show a general advance. Coarse and large 
Turkeys are very little wanted and sell at in- 
side rates. Only handsome small young Tur 
keys find favor, and they sell very well. 
The Western Chickens are too much mixed 
with Fow]s and compare unfavorably with 
State and Jersey. We quote: 


TUpOyS.. cccscscccsccsc-seccee . 12 1s 
NOB cis ede dob cxiccccdenes 10 b 
MOMs dnd ened ccadpaGhimceadadues 10 13 
RWG. oa dcie dicdsccrcdstescasece 12 16 
arte eee 8 @ lil 








TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICH-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643). 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0, WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 
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TE AS —The choicest in the world—Importer= 
2s ‘Largest Company in America— 

e—vleases everybody—T:ad 
its—don’t vaste time—send Ey Gwonlar 03 

men 

"T WELLS. 43 Vesey 8t.. N. Y.. P.-O. Box 1287. 

> THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S D.8. a. BERGER, 
oprietor, 
INDIGO. BLUE. 233 w. 24 street, Philadelphia 
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LACK SILKS. 


1,200 Pieces 


AT OLD PRICES. 


The LOWEST PRICES these Goods 


have heen sold at since 
the War. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


EMBROIDERIES, 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have now open their 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


HAMBURG AND FRENCH MACHINE 
Rdgings and Insertions. 


FINE and MEDIUM QUALITIES and various 

widths to match. 

The new “ FAYEAU ” and ‘GRECIAN ” WORK on 
NAINSOOK and PERCALE MUSLIN. 

A full assortment of elegant designs 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
ALSO 
5,000 dozen LOOM BANDS, 


NEEDLE-WORK EDGES. 


33 PER CENT. LESS THAN THE COST OF 
IMPORTATION, 





Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
The Extensive Sale of 


Fay and Bed Lined, 
HOUSCKGE DINE 
and White Goods, 


as announced in last week’s advertisement, will be 
continued, with large additions made of goods just 
received, Offering 


Unusual Attractions 


to thos¢ about refurnishing PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS, HOTELS, AND STEAMERS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 











Financial, 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S SILVER 
SCHEME. 





SENATOR SHERMAN has reported from the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, without 
any recommendation, the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives authorizing the 
coinage of the silver dollar of 412} grains 
of standard silver, and makirg it a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, 
except where payment in gould is expressly 
required by law or expressly stipulated for 
in the contract, The Senator gave notice 
that when the bill should come up for 
action in the Senate he should propose a 
substitute for it, providing as follows: 

‘That there shall be from time to time 
coined at the mints of the United States 
silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains 
standard silver, in the mode provided in 
title 37 of the Revised Statutes of the Uni- 
ted States, the bullion for which shall be 
purebased with the bullion fund, and said 
dollar shall be a legal tender to the same 








extent antl for the same purposes as United 
States notes, and shall be issued in redemp- 
tion of United States notes on the demand 
of the holder, under the general regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
United States notes redeemed under this 
act shall be canceled and be held to bea 
part of the sinking fund provided for by 
existing law, the interest to be computed 
thereon as in the case of bonds redeemed. 

“That the President of the United States 
is authorized to appoint three commission- 
ers to attend the deliberations of any inter- 
national conference for the purpose of 
adopting a ratio or relative valuation in the 
gold and silver coinages of the different 
countries of the world.” 

That part of the proposed substitute 
which relates to an international conference 
in regard to the silver question is pre-emi- 
nently wise, and it is all that the-Govern- 
ment can at present wisely do. We greatly 
doubt the expediency of the other part, 
which proposes to make the silver dollar 
a legal tender to the same extent to which 
United States notes are now such, and also 
to make them a legal tender for the payment 
of these notes, Wesee no reason why the 
silver dollar should be made a legal tender 
for such payment that would not apply 
with equal force to making it a legal tender 
for paying the interest and principal of the 
bonds of the Government. Thestipulation 
of the Government in both cases is to pay 
‘* dollars,” and it is well known that when 
the notes and bonds were issued the term 
dollar was understood to mean the gold 
dolla~, which was then and bad been since 
1834 less valuable than the silver dollar, 
and which for this reason superseded the 
silver dollar in commercial use. Latterly, 
however, owing to the fall in the price of 
silver, the silver dollar of 4124 grains has 
become the least valuable of the two. If, 
then, it would be dishonorable in the Gov- 
ernment to pay the interest and principal of 
its bonded debt in silver dollars when the 
gold dollar was understood to be the dollar 
of the contract, would it be any less dis- 
honorable to pay its demand debt in silver 
dollars when in respect to this debt the 
gold dollar was also understood to be the 
dollar of the contract? We fail to see any 
good reason for this discrimination between 
the two forms of indebtedness. 

The fact is that silver has not only fallen 
in value, but it has lost its steadiness of 
value, as compared with gold. It fluctuates 
from day to day in the London market, 
and within the last year these fluctuations 
have been very large. There is no imme- 
diate prospect that the price of silver 
will recover its former steadiness, Its 
value is an uncertain value; and this fact 
is an ample reason why it is not now a 
good standard of value—certainly not so 
when compared with gold. If the silver 
dollar were substituted for greenbacks, we 
should still be compelled to conduct our 
foreign trade according to the gold compu- 
tation of values; and not only so, but the 
speculation in gold would continue, the 
premium thereon being taken as an index 
of the difference between the value of the 
silver dollar and the gold dollar. The dol- 
lars would not exchange for each other at 
the same value. We. should, hence, have 
two monetary standards in theory, and the 
cheaper and least valuable would come 
into commercial use and displace the 
other. 

The country is steadily moving toward 
specie payment on the basis of the money 
of the world, especially of the nations with 
which we mainly trade; and anything to 
disturb this tendency is pre-eminently un- 
desirable. The success of the silver scheme, 
either in the form of Mr. Bland or in that 
of Senator Sherman, would plunge the 
country into a new set of difficulties and 
bring no real relief in respect to those that 
now exist. It would be the impracticable 
experiment of attempting to make two 
standards of different commercial value 
circulate side by side at the same value. 
The thing never was done and never will 
be done. The laws of trade forb'd its suc- 
cess. The people will use the cheaper 
standard, and the more valuable one will 
either go into the melting-pot or be ex- 
ported to other countries. 





Mayor ScHRoEDER, of Brooklyn, in his 
annual message, gives ‘the following figures 
as showing the liabilities of that city: 


nee rey ieliicesba webbietdennd $22,617,670 40 
TOMBOrATY AEDE, -..c00 4. 2044200 ornnwed 200 00 
Kings County. debit (city portion)... $991,720 95 
Tas certificates...........00 ..ccecee 1,900,000 09 


The net increase of the debt of the city 
during the last year was $791,623.77. The 
total amount of taxes collected for the year 





ending November 30th, 1876, was $6,770,- 
734,22. 
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MONEY MARKET. 





THE reports from all the active centers of 
commerce give very encouraging evidences 
of reviving trade in all parts of the country; 
but in Wall Street the course of speculation 
has been rather disastrous for the operators 
on the “‘ bull” side during the past week. 
Prices of the coal stocks and of some rail- 
way bonds have declined very seriously and 
are in a fair way of going still lower. The 
great evil from which these stocks and 
bonds are now suffering is one that very 
few incorporated financial institutions are 
free from. It is very distinctly outlined in 
the confession made by Taylor, the default- 
ing cashier of the First National Bank of 
Franklin, Ind., who, in his letter to 
the directors, impudently informs them 
“that the loss to the stockholders is not so 
heavy as the books will show, for the rea- 
son, to hold my position, I have been mak- 
ing 7 per cent. dividend, twice a year, when 
we have not made the half of it. But for 
the past three years I have been adding to 
the earnings a fictitious sum of at least 
$10,000 per annum, making $30,000 that 
you received in dividends that have not 
been made.” 

To keep himself in his position and to 
give value to the stock of the bank, he sim- 
ply did what many other banks and rail- 
road companies have done—declared div- 
idends which were never half earned. The 
Central New Jersey road, by followiug this 
plan, paid 10-per-cent. dividends on bor- 
rowed money and raised the selling price of 
the stock to120. But that kind of prosper- 
ity cannot last long. On Saturday the 
shares of Central New Jersey sold at 173, 
and was weak at that; while the bonds sold 
at 65. While such revelations are made in 
relation to the affairs of so respectable a 
company as the Central New Jersey, it is 
not surprising that suspicions will be cre- 
ted as to the condition of other roads, 
which have not been, apparently, so well 
managed. There ought to be a special law 
for the prevention of sucha deception upon 
the public as the payment of dividends by 
any corporation on the strength of bor- 
rowed money. 

The general feeling on the Street has 
been unfavorable to speculative operations 
during the week; and the appearance of 
two Californians on the Stock Exchange, 
who have been raiding Western Union 
Telegraph stock, has not tended to inspire 
confidence among the old operators of the 
Street. 

At the close of the week prices were 
generally lower. Western Union Tele- 
graph shows a decline at the close, as com- 
pared with the previous Saturday’s price, 
of 48; New Jersey Central, 83; Delaware 
and Hudson, 8; Albany and Susquehanna, 
13; Northwestern, 2; Northwestern pref., 
84; Rock Island, 2; C., B.,and Quincy, 
23; C., C.,and I. C., 4; C.,C., C., and L., 4; 
Chicago and Alton, 1; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western, 14; American Ex- 
press, 1; Wells-Fargo, 1; Erie, 1; the St. 
Joseph stocks, 1; Lake Shore, 13; Michigan 
Central, 14; the St. Paul stocks, 8; N. Y. 
Central, 3; Ohios, 4; Pacific Mail, §; and 
Union Pacific, per cent. There was an 
advance in Pittsburgh of 4, of Adams Ex- 
press 4, and Illinois Central of 1 per cent. 

The price of gold advanced, on a heavy 
withdrawal from the banks, to 106 on Fri- 
day; but closed at 1055. 

The market for Government securities 
was steady. The national banks withdrew 
registered bonds from the Treasury during 
the week to the amount of $908,500, while 
the new deposits of 414 per cent., as secur- 
ity for circulation, were to the extent of 
$1,398,000. 

State bonds are firm for investment and 
good railroad securities are steady. Louisi- 
ana consols have declined 7 per cent., on 
account of the political situation in that 
“bulldozed ” state. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a considerable decline in the surplus re- 
serve, in consequence of a large withdraw- 
al of special deposits of gold; but the 
Statement was a favorable one in all other 


respects. The following were the items, 
compared with those of the previous week‘ 
- Total. Changes. 

BEE occ cccccevessccocssed $256,817,100 Inc. $2,805,300 
BOSONS. 2005-0555 ca0stbesaed 35,616,600 Dec. 2,688,500 
Legal tender.......... sees 43,786,700 Inc 481,600 
DOPOD. cccascsssdensccees 232,035,100 Ine. 943,100 

. Ine 71,900 








These figures show a. decrease in the legal 
reserve of $2,442,750, which now stands at 
$21,394,525 above the required 25 per cent. 

The money market has continued very 
easy all the week and borrowers with 
miscellaneous securities have had no diffi- 
culty in getting all they wanted at 3 to 4 per 
cent. On Government securities the rates 
are 4 percent. lower. Discounts outside of 
bank for first-class business paper range 
from 4 to 6 per cent. for 60 to 90 days. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10th, 1877. 


Bid. Asked. 
GATOR 665 casein dee 0<0:6.056 agave, dae 
American Exchange belie S ermieumicrS 109K — 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 90 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... a 122 
RGOMETL INGMEOMER. 5 Sc. cse< ceases 1001 _ 
i ES Ree eee ee w sero Cae 300 
CHITIN 5505 cose ese ccobeean 68 70 
er eer — 137 
First National........ heibueners 200 — 
Fourth National..............00. 10846 — 
POU Raa ks 0 Hosa ocaneweres 150 ~ 
NL CCE OCCT OT 212 — 
German American....... pemaceen 70% 70% 
SNS TOS ioe chtaccvecsnunerees — 100 
ROGUE i o.05 cs SeetaesKkk gectedne 1 ae -- 
Manhattan.......... diuspdvine ve 128 _ 
Market...... rere eecimbcbaaiinl - 110 — 
Mechanics’ .......0<¢ Saadaeaphen - 138 
Mercantile ....... aides cinne oars 115 
Merchapts’..... Perrier cetcaee we 119 — 
Merchants’ Exchange.......... 95 
lS a er "131 ~ 
BOOT BONE ics SSdesics tesiercccie vo ES _ 
MONE PAVERS v0 ccsicessncwsnse oo = vil) 
Republic..... sv 0 oaeneeercacsoese. SI 
RIOR v00% ere eee ee: 140 





Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St., 
New York, JAN. 16TH, 1877. 


The demand for Government Bonds for in- 
vestment 18 now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than atany previous period 


Sor along time. To meet the numerous in- 


quiries from intending investors for informa- 
tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of our “* Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 

(Ss Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reinvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value tn cash, or in exchange for other Govr- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Stores for Sale, Exchange, or Lease. 


The well-known “ Double Stores” in Ludlowville, 
Tompkins County, N. Y., established in 1812 by the 
Messrs. C. & N. urr, and by Messrs. Lord & Burr 
from 1844, always successful as a country store. For 
particulars wemre | | the subscriber. Possession 
given Ist of Apriln 
Dated Ludlowville, Feb. 5th, 1877. 

(Box No. 17.) 





J. A. BURR. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


KANDER FROTHINGHAM oO 

id We Street, New York, Bankers and $..£23 
invest - Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
— eee Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 

Stocks purchased and carried long as desir._d 
on pga from three to five per cent. 
nd for Circular. 


QPERCENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon B 








onds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In oversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send for par- 

ticulars and i references 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


BROADWAY AND ASTOR PLACE, 


41th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered a dividend at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum out of the earnings of the 
last six months, to be credited to the accounts of all 
depositors entitled thereto, subject to draft, on and 
after the 25tn of February. It not called for, the 
ae will be entitled to interest from the Ist of Feb- 

uary. Money deposited up to the 10th of February 
will also draw: interest from the Ist of said month. 


ee MILES. President 
A. C. COLLINS, Secre 
E. G. MATURIN, wy CG dicctaty. 








The Bridge that ha« Carried you Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New land and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose inteeet Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY e Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its ante and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten ket Cent. will eotiety ry address for Circula~ 
— peony ae ~ wi, an? 
be ng inois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ...... $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 











‘Gross Assets, 


Jan. Ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Sectfetary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


THE PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tue San Francisco Bulletin presents the 
following exhibit of the products of Cali- 
fornia in 1876: 








“alue. 

Wheat, 22,000,000 cemtals........cecceseeceeeees $40,000,000 
WO], 56,000,000 pounds....cccsecscccccrseverees 9,000,000 
Wine, 11,000,000 mallons......sccccccceccesccccce 3,000,000 
Hay, 1,000,000 toms........ Seksddacdbadsesvassees « 8,000,000 
MiscellaneouS...........sccecsccscectoccccccceres 10,000,000 
Agricultural products... $70,000,000 
GB indisinthnccccsseeans +» 20,000,060 

Total....cccccccccsccceccccccvcccccccovcs + $90,000,000 





To these statistics The Bulletin adds the 
following comment and statements: 


‘Under the head of miscellaneous pro 
ducts we include barley, oats, beans, pota- 
toes, and honey. Another important item 
ought here to be added. The lumber pro- 
duct of California during the past year was 
not less than 440,000,000 feet, which was 
worth at the mills not less than $2,000,000. 
Wefind here an aggregate production of not 
less than $92,000,000, while there are a 
number of items not yet accounted for— 
such as green fruits, dried fruits, sugar 
beets, beef, pork, and mutton, leather, and 
so on; while the bulk of manufactured 
articles is not estimated at all. But, taking 
such as have an immediate relation to the 
soil, including gold, silver, and quicksilver, 
and the valuation, if carefully made in de- 
tail, we are confident would not fall much 
short of one hundred million dollars. Out 
of this aggregate must, of course, come the 
cost of production. But, with this deduc- 
tion, we get a partial view of the creation 
of wealth in this state. There are vast min- 
ing and lumbering interests carried on by 
Californians outside of the state, which do 
not enter into the foregoing estimate. 

‘‘The state is hardly more than a quarter 
of acentury old. It has about 900,000 inhab- 
itants, a large proportion of them with no 
active capital other than their own capacity 
for work. Yet probably in no other state 
in the Union has wealth been created so 
rapidly per capita as in California during 
the past year.” 

This is a marvelous exhibit for a state 
that, as The Bulletin well says, ‘‘is hardly 
more than a quarter of a century old.” 
The discovery of gold in California was the 
inciting cause that led to the rapid increase 
in its population; yet the gold production 
of the state is by no means the chief ele- 
ment of its thrift. The wheat production 
of last year was in value twice that of gold. 
The superficial area of the state is nearly 
equal to that of France and the state much 
richer in the elements of natural wealth. 
What will California be when its 900,000 
people shall have been ripened and increased 
by the growth of half a century? It is 
simply the prophesy of common sense, 
without any inspiration to guide it, to antic- 
ipate for the Golden State a_ brilliant 
future. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tue activity in the market for most de- 
scriptions of domestic cotton goods con- 
tinues to improve, and purchases are made 
more freely since the advance in prices, 
than was the case when they were lower. 
The fact begins to be realized by all classes 
of purchasers that there has been a very 
large reduction made in the stock of cotton 
fabrics in first hands, as well as in the 
stocks of jobbers‘and retailers; and that in 
the meanwhile the necessities of consumers 
have not been diminished. The deficiency 
in the production of calicoes alone during 
the year is estimated at full a hundred 
thousand cases, and it will require the 
whole productive force of the mills now in 
order to work at least a year to supply the 
vacuum caused by such a falling off. A 
hundred thousand cases deficiency is, how- 
ever, one-third short of the quantity which 
some careful calculators estimate it to be. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the advance in prices is well maintained 
and that the market exhibits great firmness 
in every department of domestic cottons. 
The weather has been favorable for trade 
since the first of the month and an early 
and large spring business is confidently an- 
ticipated. The political situation is al- 
together more encouraging, and there is a 
general feeling in the business community 
that ‘‘there is a good time coming,” and 
coming very soon, too. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings, of stand- 
ard makes—heavy and fine, as welbas light 
fine—are well sold up in advance of pro- 
duction and prices are very strong at 
the revisions which have taken place during 
the week. 





Bleached sheetings and shirtings of fav- 
orite makes are well sold up, and in some 
instances prices have been advanced a frac- 
tion, at Which the market is firm. In all 
the fine qualities, as well as in some of the 
low and medium grades, the sales are active 
and prices well maintained. 

Print-cloths are ‘in good demand, but 
without special activity. The market is 
very strong, however, and rates have been 
advanced to 58 and 54 cents for 64s, extra 
standards. 

There has been less strength developed 
in the market for prints than had been an- 
ticipated; but the buying has been suffi- 
ciently active to maintain the recent ad- 
vance in the leading makes. It is a rather 
remarkable fact that retailers are quite 
well satisfied with the advance, as they are 
able to make a better profit when the 
price is high than when itis low. There 
have been some markings up during the 
week and some of the popular styles are 
still sold ‘‘at value.” With a large de- 
ficiency in the supply and an increasing 
demand for home consumption and ex- 
ports, prices are not likely to decline. 

Ginghams are generally doing well; but 
there isa specially active demand for the 
dress styles. Sales are made full up to the 
supply in first hands, and in some styles 
considerably ahead of production. 

Cheviots are selling actively, especially 
the favorite makes, at the revised rates. 
The Shetuckets have been advanced to 
11 cents. 

Cottonades have been so largely reduced 
in first hands that the supply is beginning 
to be more in accordance with the demands 
of the market than it has been for a long 
time past. Prices are firm, but without ma- 
terial change. 

Checks and stripes are not specially act- 
ive; but the upward and active movement 
in other colored cot'ons affects them favor- 
ably. 

Osnaburgs are still selling sufficiently 
wellfat steady prices to keep the supply in 
the hands of agents from accumulating 

Glazed cambrics and rolled jaconets are 
without change of price; but the supply in 
first hands is kept low by the current de- 
mand. 

Printed cambrics, percales, cretonnes, 
lawns, and organdies are in good demand; 
but the sales at present are mostly for 
Southern consumption. Prices are well 
maintained. 

Worsted dress goods of all styles are sell- 
ing favorably, and every year there are 
gratifying evidences that our manufactur- 
ers are successfully competing with their 
foreign rivals in the production of these 
fabrics. With the amount of protection 
now enjoyed by our home producers, they 
ought to have the market all to themselves. 
At the present rates the worsted dress goods 
are the cheapest fabrics in the market. 

The trade in woolen goods has not been 
specially active during the week; but the 
business doing is of a healthy nature. 

Cloths and doeskins are by no means 
active, but there is a fair demand at steady 
prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are selling to a fair ex- 
tent, and the new styles have proved very 
satisfactory and the receipts by agents are 
rapidly absorbed. 

Worsted coatings continue to maintain 
their popularity and the supply is inad- 
equate tothe demand. While this continues 
to be the case there is little danger of a de- 
cline in prices. 

Foreign goods are beginning to show 
more activity and there is a growing mar- 
ket for dress goods of attractive styles. 
New styles are constantly arriving and the 
importers are not slow in displaying them. 
Black silks are selling more actively, and 
prices have not advanced here, in accord 
with the advance in the price of raw silk. 
Trimming silks and millinery articles are 
selling more freely and linen goods of every 
description arein betterdemand. Woolens 
are not specially active; but the uncertain- 
ties about the price of gold will, until after 
the adjournment of Congress, prevent a 
very active market in all descriptions of 
foreign fabrics. 





LATEST DRY GOODS ‘QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, February 12th, 1876, 











PRINTS. 
BTIOD 0.54045 c00.0604 Eh oS eres 8 
ATIODS, «2 ince cccese 4 Mallory ........ on ta 
American.......... Manchester Bios. Fas Th¢ 
Amoskeag........- 83 Merrimack, D...... 8 
ATBOND 450.5 <-2 502 oe 8 (Oriental........... 8 
Cocheco, L........ 8 |Pacific ............ 8 
Dunnells.........- Richmond. ..... 
Freeman.. ....... 7 Simpson's Mourn’ g 7 
Garner &Co...... V4|\8p TALUC.. cs .eeeees 
Gloucester........ 734! Wamsutta........ é 
Hamilton ......... 74 Washington....... 7 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Crescent Mills, A . 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 9 
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«GL ag 
Exeter, A, 44 7% _ 
ig. 2 7-8 634|Pequot, A......... 
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- rl. Fe YO CW ee. 
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Harrisburg, A..... 8 |Pocasset: 
# Bias. Canoe, 
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American.... 9 "Os Otis, BB..... 10K%@— 
Amoskeag.. mt Vy 1334 ees ogy ¥) 


xter, A...— 
E> 2 Thorndike, B, rors 
Hamilton. ... 114 @1244 Uneasville,A 94¢ 


TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ie. -18 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
fe Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
. Be eieae 15|Massabesic, A..... 1s 
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Pree 3S, Soe aal  e 124% 
$s > bib. vd 1x * Cia. di 11% 
cur ped 1044|Methuen, AA...... 15 
Cordis, ack. epic? 19 |Pearl River........ 17 
AAO. 8 17 |Pittsfield .......... 54 
Seti AOA Biases 124 |Swift River........ 946 
7 « Mendadceee 914| Willow Brook..... 15 
ime Pec ee 9 |York, 30-inch...... 131¢ 
Hamilton.......... 134! “* 32imch...... 16 
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Amoskeag........- ® . (LagOUIR, qecnte cass 93 
Androscoggin..... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen.10 
Canoe River....... : Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ | Satteens....... 10 
Indian Orchard.. ig 78 ‘Pepperell. ....... 104% 
Kearsarge......... 944 | 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... been bivcsiawd’ 6 
Amoskeag,........ 974 | eb bet | SaaS 
Appleton.......... assachusetts, C.. we 
AUGUIG fo..05045 8° ee bedevlecve 9%¢ 
ROOS, A. . 5 aswesicvice 93¢|Stark, A........006 914 





A. SIMU 


ARE OFFERING AT RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS. 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, Etc. 
at VERY MODERATE PRICKS 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


* Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
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Indian Head, 44 9) Stark isd ccnes a6 ee 8 
3-4 7% ME Dees. ak. 9 
Indien Orchard : lswint River eeuste 
AA 9 |Tremont, CC...... 7 
«. 8 |Utica, 4411 
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¥ Z, 7-8 7 |Maxwell, 44 12 
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Columbia, Hoary, b 
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Ballou & Son, at 4 New Market, ray 4 8% 
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Boot, uaaéaaeueens ae Nashus, E, — 10% 
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< #h, 1... “ 7-8 7 
Canoe, 3-4 51,/Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC..4411ig) 7-8 614 
“«  C, 44 9¢|Tuscarora, 4-4 121¢ 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric, 4412 441 
Linen Finish. .15 ° 5-4 18 
Forestdale, 4410 a 6-4 221, 
Fruitof the Loom: a 8-4 26 
44 11K “ 9-4 30 
Fearless, 44 9% La 10-4 35 
Green, G, 4-4 58 | Wauregan, No. 1..11 
Great Falls, | 7 |Wamsutta, 4413 
, ee 8 = 5-4 20 
tn) diaaee 8 | Williamsville, 44 121 
sc 6 AA... 9 ~|WhiteRock, 4411 
= wteate. ECE 11 |Whitinsville, 44 9% 
Gold Medal, 44 8% ss 7-8 7 
7-8 a4 Waltham, 6-4 18 
Hope, +4 be: 8-4 20 
Hills : Me 9-4 221¢ 
Semper Idem,44 10 - 104 2 
™ 7-3 9 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag...... «17 |Otis, CC 12 
Blue Hil Sienedans 10 ) 
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R.H.MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. 


DRESS-MAKING. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
ONLIKE any other establishment in the conntry, 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIBS by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
l4tu ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK, 


IN SELECTING A 


SPRING SUIT 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR THE 


HAWTHORNE CHEVIOT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HAWTHORNE MILLS. 


The Only Genuine Cheviot 
Made in this Country. 





The Stock is Guaranteed PURE. 
The Colors are Guaranteed FAST. 








: J US RE CEIVED. 


25,000 PIECES 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 


an entire (this season’s) importation, at HALF THEIR ACTUAL VALUE, from 3 cts. to $3 per yard. Over 


1,000 different patterns. The chea 





A BANKRUPT STOCK. 


pest goods ever offered in this market. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
In sending for samples, state about the width and price desired. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 


CORNER Gth AV., AND 20th sT., NEW YORK. 





Carpets carefull 





Cramp eserte Oil-Cloths, etc., very che 
FULTON STRE 


N 
packed and sent to any part of the United States fre free of f charge. 
tr SEND FOR PRIOE-LIST 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


e Old Place 
a on YORK. 


a oblaatomeine teas 
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Financial, 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S FIRST SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY. 





Durine the week before and some days 
after the first inauguration of General 
Grant as President of the United States 
the editor of THE INDEPENDENT was in 
Washington, and it was his privilege 
and pleasure to meet the great soldier 
several times, On one of these occasions, 
which was entirely private—7. ¢., no other 
person was present—the subject of the im- 
portant step he was to take in the selection 
of his Cabivet was referred to. In the 
course of the conversation the name of 
Edwards Pierrepont, of New York was 
spoken of; when we ventured to say that we 
regarded Judge Pierrepont as one of the 
ablest and most promising lawyers of his’ 
age in New York, and that, if he was made 
Attorney-General, the appointment, in our 
judgment, would give great satisfaction. He 
seemed deeply juterested in the conversa- 
tion, and we left with the impression—al- 
though nothing was said about it—that 
perhaps the General had recently seen 
Judge Pierrepont, who, with thousands of 
others, was thenin Washington. Immediate- 
ly after the announcement of the names of 
the New Cabinet, in the crowded corridors 
of the Capitol, we happened to meet Judge 
Pierrepont, and casually remarked to him 
that we were sorry he was not selected as 
Attorney-General; but said we: ‘‘ New 
York has otherwise been greatly hon- 
ored in the selection of Mr. A. T. Stew- 
art as Secretary of the Treasury.” 
Judge Pierrepont said, instantly: ‘‘ But Mr. 
Stewart can’t act, sir. He can’t hold the 
position a moment, and I am surprised that 
the able lawyers in the Senate did not 
know this.” We expressed our great 
astonishment at this unexpected develop- 
ment, and said: ‘‘Judge Pierrepont, you 
must be mistaken.” He replied that he 
was not, and then went on in a few brief 
words to explain the whole matter, telling 
us minutely the provisions of the law which 
would deprive the country from having the 
eminent services of Mr. Stewart. We then 
suggested that the facts he had given us 
should be presented at once to Mr. Stewart, 
or to Judge Hilton, and we arranged 
together on the spot to do this, It was 
attended to, and we have reason to believe 
that Judge Pierrepont was the first to 
announce that General Grant had made 
a mistake and that Mr. Stewart—being 
an importer—could not legally per- 
form a single act as Secretary of the 
Treasury, This new position was very 
embarrassing all round. The lawyers 
in the Senate seemed to be dumb- 
founded. Mr. Stewart had been confirmed 
and was really the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The leaders put their heads together, 
to seeif they could not change the law; but 
that was 4t once found to be impracticable. 
General Grant took the deepest interest in 
the matter; for he wanted to keep Mr. Stew- 
art in the Cabinet, if possible. On mature 
consideration, it was thought best by Mr. 
Stewart that he should withdraw; and he 
did so promptly. 

After this General Grant became more 
intimately acquainted with Judge Pierre- 
pont, and at length (two years ago) invited 
him into his Cabinet as Attorney-General, 
and more recently made him our minister 
to England. General Grant, it is well 
known, always entertained a very high re- 
gard for Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ my first Secretary 
of the Treasury,” as he always called him, 
and was several tines his guest at his 
princely mansion in New York. 

Mr. W. W. Campbell, in a recent letter 
to the Albany Journal, gives some addition- 
al facts in regard to the appointment of 
Mr. Stewart, which we are glad to copy: 

‘“When the great captain who had 
brought the war to a successful termina- 
tion was mentioned as a desirable candidate 
for the Presidency, Mr. Stewart early gave 
in his adhesion, entering on the canvass 
with great zeal and system and never ceas- 
ing until the final triumph. He caused a 
list to be made of his numerous customers 
and correspondents, procured similar lists 
from the leading rherchants and bankers, 
and almost daily sent off large mail-bags of 
documents, reaching almost every hamlet 
and cross-road in the land. In all this he 
was assisted by his intimate friend, his alter 
ego, his other self, a man of great exccutive 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


ability, and now his successor, Judge 
Henry Hilton. 

ee rt had been long time a friend of Mr. 
Stewart and on intimate terms with him, 
and often said to him that the President 
would call him to his Cabinet. I dined 
with him, in company with General Grant, 
on the day when the invitation to become 
Secretary of the Treasury was given per- 
sonally to him. As we passed from the 

arlor to the dinin Toom, he pressed my 

and, saying only: ‘It hascome.’ Nothin 

was said during dinner. After Genera 
Grant left, Mr. Stewart opened the subject, 
saying that, though the invitation had been 
kindly and "earnestly given, he could not 
possibly accept; that his business was so 
extensive he could not well leave it; and, 
besides, he had no political experience, and, 
while he might be able to manage the finan- 
cial department, he would not be able to 
meet the political wishes of the Republican 
party. It was urged by me, with what 
ability I possessed, that he had often said 
to me and others that he owed his success 
in life to the free institutions of this his 
adopted country, and that now, when he 
had attained wealth and position beyond 
his hopes or expectations when he com- 
menced his mercantile course, he ought to 
pay back a portion of his indebtedness. 

** After hoursof earnest discussion, it was 
finally agreed that if Bancroft Davis, who 
had expressed a wish to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (which office he obtained and 
ably filled), could be induced to take the 
place of his assistant in the Treasury he 
would accept. Asis well known, the nom- 
ination was made, and confirmed by the 
Senate. And then it was that some one 
hunted up an old statute of the last cen- 
tury, directing that no importing merchant 
should be Secretary of the Treasury. Un- 
successful efforts were made to repeal or 
modify this law. The spirit and self-sacri- 
fice of the great merchant rose with the 
occasion. He had reluctantly agreed to 
accept the nomination. But now he re- 
solved to meet the question, and made 
arrangements to place his whole mercan- 
tile capital and business in the hands of 
trustees and beyond his personal control, 
they to devote the entire profits to the sup- 
port of the charities of the City of New 
York. That transfer would still have left 
to him avery large fortune, independent 
of the millions invested in his business. 
In that arrangement it may be mentioned 
in this connection that Judge Hilton was 
named as leading trustee, and there can be 
little doubt tbat for a long time before his 
death Mr. Stewart had designed him as his 
successor, having no children of his own. 

“The offered great sacrifice did not 
avail. Captious men said that there might 
be an indirect interest remaining, which 
might sway his judgment as Secretary. 
The real secret, probably, was that the poli- 
ticians knew that he would be an independ- 
ent, not partisan officer—serving his coun- 
try, rather than his party. Mr. Stewart 
considered that he had done enough, and 
resigned the office, and returned to New 
York and pursued his great and successful 
business down to the day of his deatv. 
That he was somewhat chagrined would be 
only the natural result. After his return, 
he said to the writer that in his judgment 
the course he offered to take with his mer- 
cantile business would have been a sub- 
stantial compliance with the law; that he 
had carefully matured a system in his mind 
for carrying on the department, and added: 
‘I would have taken the oath of office.’” 
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SOUTHERN STATE DEBTS. 





Tue following table, taken from one of 
the papers of this city, presents a statement 
of the debts of the different Southern states: 


Virginia 200 -20...ccccee 
Noita Carolina, recognized...., ...... 
North Carolina, unrecognized and meat 


as special T'ax Bonds .-.» 16,000,000 00 
South Carolina, consvlidated deb ©, 900,000 
South ay disputed and — no 

PCOVISION tO TUN.... wccccccecseceseecece 6 





Florida, recog DIZEA,...0rc0ercereee 
pn disputed (for railroads).. eee 000 
snkGsinidiebauniins hehe peed ceca 600,000 

Alabama, due railroads and covered by 

BAN... vcccccccce,ncccccessscccsevece a2s0000 + _ 2,300,000 00 
Mississippi (avout) . + 12,000,000 00 
(This is repudiated at resent. "1s was is- 

sued in ravor of and maturcd in 

1838. eld abioad.) 


sa eer ete etonesseeeee 


jiana, dated 
Louisiana, doubtiul issues, to be adjudi- 
cated upon by the courts......... 
= issued tor internal improvements 4,000, OC 
—— 


Tennesse: 








When will these debts be paid and what 
will the respective states doin regard to 
them? This is a question in respect to 
some of these states that no one can now 
answer; and in respect to others the true 
answer is that there is but a slight prospect 
of theirever being paid. Repudiation is 
one of the fine arts among certain classes 
at the South. Creditors, after their money 
has been procured upon the pledge of the 
public faith, are enemies, and, hence, are 
to be treated according to the laws of war. 
Their clamor for payment is an imperti- 
nent insolence, showing them to be sharp- 
ers and without the grace of good man- 
ners. . 








Tusurance, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY STATEMENT. 


THe large space occupied by this cor- 
poration in our columns this week will not 
fail to attract general #tention. No other 
similar corporation in this country or 
Europe can show such figures as are here 
presented. It is next to impossible for us 
to add anything to the clear, business-like 
statement of the ‘‘Annual Committee,” 
which is printed with the official statement 
of the company. It covers the whole 
ground and demonstrates most clearly that 
this great and prosperous institution is in 
safe hands. We have been familiar with 
the whole history of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company from the date of its organi- 
zation, and particularly since it came into 
the charge and control of its present 
officers and managers. Its progress has 
been unbroken, and its illustrious ca- 
reer has convinced thousands of the 
most conservative men in the country 
that the business of life insurance, con- 
ducted on sound business principles, is 
beneficent in its influence and worthy of 
public sanction and approval. 

This company now has the practical ex- 
perience and, happily, the disposition to 
make it just what it should to be—viz., a 
great benevolent public treasury, in which 
may be placed in sacred trust the means to 
do an immense amount of real benevolent 
work. Conscientious men watch over 
and guard its interests in every direc- 
tion and seem to do everything possible to 
inspire and increase public confidence. They 
have now in hand more than Highty two Mil- 
lions of dollars, and not many years will pass 
away before the amount will be increased 
to One Hundred Millions. Such official re- 
sponsibility can be found nowhere else in 
this country, and the thought of it is 
enough to make even strong men tremble. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is an 
honor to New York and to the nation and 
it has the best wishes and support of the 
best men of the times. 





Tue Board of Education in New York 
has decided to have the children in the 
public schools trained in an alarm drill, so 
that, in case of fire or other accident, ‘they 
may be got out of the building in order in 
the shortest possible time. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- 1,655,717.20 


Wu. G. CROWELL, Bec. Jol EREUX," Pres, 
wi JOHN L. aonson Ave Ree 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
§.E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877,$5, 111,248.93 


W. HILL, Pr President. 
GEN . VicesPresident. 
SIMs, Actuary. 
AL x DN, Secretar and Treasurer. 
AMMER, Assistant Secretary. 


= SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
oe —— on F: secu Hisks goats. 

Casts Aameee tan’ tae fefh° yr 90.065 24 


Outstandi 
a“ 6 R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. GAL Secretary. 
ANDREW J RIGHT, Treasurer. 


vary DEPARTMENT, CHCAGO, ILL., 
- HARDING. General Agent. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
New YORK, January Ist. 1877. 
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'» Payable on demand. 
BAMUEL DABBEE, Secretary. 


[February 15, 1877. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1876 2,172.260 07 
«$7,101,457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine isks. 
emiums marked oft from ~~ January, 
1876, to 3lst December, I876......46--. sees $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 49 
8.... $1,088,410 35 


Returns of Premiums and Expense 





The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,968,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Rea tate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 267,000 00 

Interest and sucdry panes, — claims due 
38 


the Company, estimated at __...... 402,550 19 
Premium Notes and Bills 5 puice 1,812,504 38 
CUBITT BEBE ooo ocnsce, wesckacsssevcesess. as 365.012 74 


Total Amount of Assets............... $15,094,367 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D.JO rhe ep SKIDDY, 
CHARLES “DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W.H. al sa ADOL Pu LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CUR B. MINTURN, 


ROB’T B 
CHARLES 1. RUSSELL, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 


JAMES LOW, cone oe LANE, 
DAVID L LANE, BT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BORNTAMJAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANiELS. Mt L FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGI _— CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT, 


PELER V. KING. 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 





and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital....c.cee-seresceseeeees++-81,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.....,.... +. «=©6 386.000 00 
Special Reserve Fund...,.....cecss- 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,.,......... 930,107 84 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1377.....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, 8ec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY.Sec.,L.D JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't. 
C. H. DUTCHER. 8ec Brooklyn Dept. 


PHENIZX 


Insurance Company, 
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PICKING ANGELS’ WINGS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





WINTER’S here. 

Far and near 
Everything is white ; 

Little eyes 

Watch the skies, 
Full of strange delight. 


Yesterday 
Little May 
Watched the falling snow ; 
And her eyes 
Looked so wise 
That I laughed, I know. 


‘*Don’t you s’pose, 
When it snows,” 
Were her questionings, 
Word for word, 
“ That the Lord 
Picks the angels’ wings ?”’ 








PINKIE BLUE'S VALENTINE. 


BY MARY E, C. WYETH. 








Ir was St. Valentine’s Day. It is a 
pretty fable of the good old times that 
upon this day the wild birds mate and trill 
their love vows each to the other. The 
fanciful notes that pass to and fro between 
some people on this day are often as pretty 
and as harmless as the twittering of the 
early birds. Pinkie Blue’s friend Tot had 
been favored with several valentines, which 
were the admiration of Pinkie’s heart, and 
the fondest desire of this little maiden, as 
yet unfulfilled, was to receive a valentine. 

Upon this particular 14th of February 
Pinkie had arrayed herself quite to her own 
satisfaction. Ever since the new baby’s 
arrival, at Christmas time, Pinkie had been 
left more or less in charge of Marjory, the 
housemaid; and, as Marjory was one of 
those soft-hearted, easy folks who can 
never bear to see a child crossed of its will, 
you may well imagine that an active, en- 
terprising individual like Miss Pinkie had 
things pretty much her own way. In the 
main, it was a tolerably good way; so that 
was a consolation. Upon this St. Valen. 
tine’s Day Marjory had laid out Piukie’s 
blue merino frock and nicely-ruffled white 
apron. Besides these, also, on the dimity- 
covered bed were fresh stockings, blue-and- 
white striped, and a cunning pair of blue 
morocco boots. 

‘I don’t like it!” said Pinkie, eyeing the 
things upon the bed with all the critical 
scrutiny of a little lady of five years. 

“What noo, darlin’, dinna ye like?” 
asked Marjory, in her kindly Scotch burr. 

‘« That suit,” answered Pinkie, decidedly. 
‘‘Blue shoes, blue stockings, blue frock. 
It’s too much blue. It gives me the blues.” 

Marjory laughed; but Pinkie was quite 
in earnest. 

‘*T want a pink overskirt or nelse a pink 
sash,” said she. 

“Oh! fie!” cried Marjory. ‘‘Dinna ye 
wis pink an’ blue winna gae thegither?” 

‘*T know they do,” returned Pinkie, pos- 
itively. ‘‘Look at my eyes, Aren’t they 
blue? Now look at my cheeks. Aren’t 
they pink? And don’t they go together, I’d 
like to know?” 

Marjory thought this so very cunning of 
Pinkie that she at once produced the pink 
sash, and also some narrow pink ribbons, to 
tie about the ruffled apron-sleeves at the 
tiny wrists. 

“I could nae bear to see her fashed” 
(fretted), was the apology the good-natured 
nurse offered when Pinkie’s Mamma ex- 
pressed some surprise at the combination of 
colors. 

‘She was my little Nannie this morning,” 
“aughed Mamma. “But now she’s Pinkie 
Blue, as usual, I see.” - 

For you may or may not remember that 
the little girl had got her nickname from 
her funny babit of wearing an overskirt of 
blue above a gown of pink, or a blue frock 
with pink overskirt, whenever she could 
compass her own way about her dressing. 
Pink and blue were little Nannie’s favorite 
colors; but she could never endure too 
much of either one at once. She liked 
them equally divided. 

“I’m sure the baby is pink,” said Pinkie, 
defending her own taste; ‘‘and you have 
dressed her with blue ribbons on her 
sleeves,” 
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There was no denying this, for the baby 
was just the pinkest specimen of a baby 
ever seen, and he certainly at that moment 
wore blue ribbons on his dainty white 
sleeves. So Pinkie’s mamma made no reply 
other than by giving the tiny pink bundle 
an extra smile and caress. 

“Pink and blue suits- you on Baby, and 
so it suits me on myself,” quoth Miss 
Pinkie, sagely. And then, with the air of 
one who has finally settled a disputed mat- 
ter, the little maiden, spreading her skirts 
out over the low hassock upon which she 
seated herself, complacently desired the 
maid to place the baby upon herlap. Will- 
ing to gratify her, Mamma allowed Marjory 
to fold the soft, fleecy blanket over the little 
girl’s dainty dress, and carefully to lay 
the tiny blue-ribboned specimen of pink 
humanity in Pinkie’s fond embrace. 

Old Don, the pet Newfoundland dog, 
left his cozy corner by the register and 
came across the room; and, after smelling 
around Pinkie and her little charge, wagged 
his tail slowly and somewhat doubtfully, as 
if only half approving of the arrangement, 
and then curled his huge form upon the 
hearth-rug in front of Pinkie’s low seat. 

‘*Don means to see that Baby is well 
tended,” said Mamma. And the dog re- 
plied by wagging his tail briskly, tapping 
it upon the floor in an energetic manner, as 
if to say: ‘‘I do, indeed. I do, indeed.” 

Baby was disposed to be sociable. She 
opened her bright eyes very wide, and 
even smiled into Pinkie’s face, as the little 
maid fondled the mite of a hand, that the 
tiny creature would persist in doubling up 
into a rose-bud fist whenever the chubby 
sister-fingers let go their caressing hold 
She even gave a faint ‘‘coo” when Pinkie 
gently touched each of the dimples in 
cheek and chin. Pinkie was delighted. 
For a while she gave her whole mind to the 
enjoyment of Baby. Presently she fancied 
the little creature to be sleepy. 

“‘Let everybody keep still now,” she 
said. ‘‘ Baby must have a nap.” 

Then she smoothed out the folds of the 
soft, white slip, threw her gauzy ’kerchief 
over Baby’s face, and began crooning a 
sleepy tune, that she had often heard her 
mamma sing at her own bedside, when she 
had wakeful turns and begged for mamma 
to sing her to sleep. When she had 
hummed sleepily for some moments, her 
mind began to wander away from her 
present occupation and to flit about from 
object to object. She soon quite forgot 
the baby on her lap. She was thinking 
about Christmas Eve at grandpa’s, and of 
the stranger lad who came singing carols, 
and was wondering where in all the wide 
world he might be wandering now, when 
Marjory, who had left the room after giving 
Baby into Pinkie’s care, re-entered it, bear- 
ing in her handa large square envelope, 
beautifully ornamented with a lacey pat 
tern, and directed, in handsome text, in 
pink-and-blue letters, tastefully intertwined 
with sprays of rosebuds and violets, to 
Miss Pinkie Blue Marston. 

‘A vollentine for Miss Pinkie,” said 
Marjory. 

‘‘Oh!” screamed Pinkie, delightedly, 
springing to her feet and clapping her 
hands. ‘‘A valentine! A valentine for me!” 
And she darted forward to receive from the 
nurse’s hand the precious packet. But 
nursey only screamed, and threw the dainty 
valentine quite across the room; and 
Pinkie’s mamma uttered a quick, low cry 
and sprang affrighted from her seat. And 
then, for the first time, thoughtless Pinkie 
recollected the baby, whom, in her anxiety 
to receive the long-wished-for valentine, 
she had entirely forgotten, and, had in 
springing from her seat, sent face foremost 
to the floor. No, not quite to the floor, 
thanks to faithful Don, whose soft, shaggy 
sides made a yielding cushion to receive 
the tiny form. 

‘‘Wow! wow!” said Don, reproachfully, 
turning his head and viewing the situation. 

‘Naughty, careless sister!” said Mamma, 
folding the baby to her beating heart and 
giving poor Pinkie a reproachful look. 

‘* Oh! waly, waly!” said Marjory, sorrow- 
fully, “‘cud I hae thoct it o’ ye, Miss 
Pinkie, to toss the bit bairnie like an auld 


Baby was the only one who uttered no 
reproachful word or sound. She opened 
her blue eyesin a sort of mild surprise, 





and doubled up her pink fist after her own 
old fashion, and actually smiled on the 
reckless little sister, as much as to say: 
‘The valentine excuses all.” There was a 
baby for you. 

In return for this consideration on the 
part of the small sister, Pinkie, after secur- 
ing her precious packet, displayed its 
every feature to her wondering gaze. And 
truly the valentine was quite a wonderful 
work of art. There were turtle-doves grace- 
fully posturing in one corner of the illum- 


‘inated page; Cupid aimed darts in another; 


a pair of rose-colored hearts pierced by the 
same arrow in a third; and in the fourth a 
wedding ring. Under each one of these 
fine devices some dainty rhymes were writ- 
ten; while in the middle of the page was a 
verse, in pink-and-blue letters, of what 
Pinkie declared to be the most lov-el-ly 
poetry she ever, ever heard. I'd like to 
quote it here, only, as the little lady showed 
it to me in confidence, with many charges 
not to breathe it to a living soul, I cannot. 
Some things have to be imagined, you know. 
This is one of them. 

Pinkie was nearly wild with delight. 
She danced around the room, until the blue 
boots came down pat upon poor Don’s tail, 
causing the dog to utter a doleful yowl. 

‘*T shall remember this valentine forever 
’n’ ever,” said Pinkie, caressing the offended 
doggie. 

‘*Yo-o-0-w!” replied Don, pitifully. 

“And so I should think would poor 
Baby,” said Mamma, still a bit reproach- 
fully. 

‘Oh! she didn’t get a valentine,” said 
Pinkie, ‘‘and I don’t believe she’ll ’mem- 
ber.” 

And, indeed, neither do I. 

I strongly suspect, however, that Pinkie 
remembers the day on more accounts 
than that of the valentine; for, when she 
confided to methe knowledge of all this, 
she plaintively added: ‘‘ But, after all the 
moral lecture that Mamma gave me when I 
went to bed that night, don’t you think it 
was a little too moral her saying I shouldn’t 
have Baby in my lap one single time for a 
whole month?” 





MANTY’S VALENTINES. 


BY MRS, M, C. DOWD. 








‘“‘Dip I have any valentines? Why, of 
course. I always do. I had one beauty, 
from, I guess, Ned Rogers. I don’t know 
for certain. But oh!. Auntie, I never 
told you about the splendid time we had 
last year, did I? Well, you shall hear all 
about it; for I don’t believe I ever did 
have such a nice time in my life. 

“Let me see. What brought it about 
was, we were going home from school one 
day, a lot of us girls. It was three or four 
days before Valentine’s, andthe windows 
were full of just beautiful ones. We were 
looking at them and picking out those 
that we'd like to have, when Belle Howard 
(she’s dreadfully proud and stuck up. I 
never did like her), she spied one of these 
horrid comic valentines, with a picture of 
a little hunchback on it and some funny 
verses, and said she was going to get it to 
send to Manty Wheaton. 

‘‘He’s humpbacked, you know; but he’s 
just as nice as he can be, and so smart! 
Mr. Raymond says he’s the best scholar he 
has in his school. And we think lots of 
Manty, and never notice that he’s lame, or 
anything. And we begged of Belle not to 
do it; for we knew it would make him feel 
dreadfully to get any such thing. He’s 
awfully sensitive. I know he is, for his 
mother says so. She has a school for little 
bits -of children, you know; so Manty 
didn’t have to go away to school till he got 
to be big. Andthen he dreaded it so at 
first. But Mr. Raymond was so good to 
him. He’s just splendid, I think. And 
we didn’t think anything about his being 
lame. So his mother said he didn’t mind 
it a bit, after awhile. 

‘* Well, you see how it was. We thought 
it would be dreadful for Belle to send that 
to him. But all we said didn’t make one 
bit of difference. She said there wouldn’t 
anybody else send him a valentine, and she 
was going to; and it would be such fun to 
ask him the next day if he had any, and 
see what he’d say. She was going in then 
to get it, only she hadn’t the money. 

“‘T was real glad, for I thought I’d ask 
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Burt to go down and buy it before she had 
a chance. He always does everything I 
want him to. “And, do you think, he did 
go. And they had half adozen or so of the 
same kind; and he bought them all, and 
said if he saw any more down-town he’d 
get them. But he didn’t see any, I be- 
lieve: 

‘Belle was awful mad because it was 
gone; for, after all we’d said, she was 
bound she’d have it. I more’n half be- 
lieve she said it, at first, for fun; and then, 
when we teased her not to, she was deter- 
mined to doit. I told the rest of the girls 
what Burt did, and they were real glad. 
But somehow—I don’t know how—Belle 
found it out, and what do you think she 
did? The very next day she sent Burt one 
of those comic things, just the hatefulest 
one she could find. Of course, he didn’t 
care a bit. He knew she sent it, for she 
told Annie Allen she was going to, and 
Annie told me. 

“Well, about the valentines. Some- 
body suggested—I believe it was Hattie 
Foster—that we should each of us girls 
send Manty a valentine. That would make 
just eleven, leaving out Belle; for we knew 
she wouldn’t send anything pretty, so we 
didn’t say a word to her about it. But all 
the girls fell in with it, and they came down 
to my house the next afternoon and brought 
all sorts of papers and everything to make 
them with. I think it’s a great deal nicer 
to make them; don’t you? 

“‘T can’t think what they all were. But 
some were beautiful. Marie Stanton 
bought a lovely one in a box; and her sister 
made an acrostic on Manty’s name and 


+ wrote it inside. Wasn’t that nice? Little 


Mabel Montague got one of those raised 
pictures—I don’t know what you call’em— 
of the cunningest little kitten you ever saw; 
and her mother pasted it on some lovely 
gilt-edged paper, and wrote underneath: 
‘With Midget’s compliments.’ You see 
Midget is the name of his kitty, that he 
thinks everything of. Ain’t it a funny 
name. 

‘Then Bertha Ryder brought lots of 
this beautiful lace paper, and we pasted 
lovely pictures on it—doves and flowers, 
cupids and everything you can imagine. 

“IT wish I could remember what Evelyn 
Barnard wrote on hers. There was a pic- 
ture of two little doves on it, and under it 
she wrote—why can’t I think? I believe 
this was it: 


“* These little doves, ’tis plain to see, 
They love each other well; 
And, if you’ll stop awhile to read, 
My love for you I’ll tell. 


“* 1 love you as I love the rose, 
The violet, pink, and lily; 
My love for you—ah! well I know 
It never will grow chilly.’ 

‘““Wasn’t that a funny way to end it? 
But Evelyn said she couldn’t think of ‘Any- 
thing to rhyme with ‘cold,’ and so, as 
‘chilly’ went so good with ‘lily,’ she 
thought it would do just as well. Of course, 
it wasn’t very good. But then Evelyn 
ain’t but eight years old, and she made it 
all up herself. 

**Gracie Blanchard wrote some real 
pretty poetry; but I can’t remember it. I 
wish I could. 

‘“‘And what do you suppese Julie 
Granger put inside of hers? A lovely blue 
silk necktie. Wasn’t that queer? But it 
was nice; wasn’t it? She cut out a round 
piece of paper, and then cut it all around 
in slits—you know how they’re done; and 
she pasted it on a sheet of the lace-edged 
paper, and fastened a cunning blue tassel 
in the middle, to pull it up by; and she put 
the necktie under that. Wasn't it 
cute? 

“‘ Burt came in and saw her making it, 
and, after she’d finished it, he asked her if 
he could take it a little while; and we 
couldn’t imagine what he wanted it for. 
But pretty soon he came down-stairs and 
gave it back to her. He wouldn’t tell us 
anything about it, only said he wanted to 
see how it was made. We found out final- 
ly; but I shan’t tellyou now. You must 
wait, as we did. 

“What was mine? Why, I put two 
decalcomanie pictures on some white 
cards. They were just lovely! One was 
‘a bunch of violets and the other a cluster 
of autumn leaves. They came off splendid 
and looked for all the world as if they’d 
been painted right on. Yousee, there were 
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going to be so many of the real valentines, 
that I thought those would be better. 

‘*And what do you think Edith Chand- 
ler brought? You know her father makes 
confectionery. Well, she went down to the 
atore and picked out just the loveliest box 
of French candies youeversaw. Wasn’t 
it good of her to think of it? 

‘‘Well, we all met at Marie Stanton’s, 
right after tea, because that was nearest 
Manty’s. And we took our sleds, for we 
thought it would be such fun to tie them 
together and have some of the boys draw 
us. So Burt, and Evelyn’s brother, and 
Mabel’s, and—I don’t know, there were 
five or six of them— all went up to Marie’s 
with us. And oh! we did have such a jolly 
time! 

‘‘ Well, we all got there, and waited 
and waited for Ethel Raymond. She didn’t 
come, and it was after seven o’clock. Will 
Montague was just starting to go after her, 
when the door-bell rang, and in walked— 
who do you think? Mr. Raymond and 
Ethel and Belle Howard! Weren’t we 
astonished? I guess you'd have thought so, 
if you'd been there; for we didn’t suppose 
Belle knew a thing about it. But it seems 
she had found it out some way and hinted 
something about it to Ethel; and, when she 
told her father, he said he thought the kind- 
est thing would be for them to invite her 
to go with us. So he went over there, with 
Ethel, after tea, and suggested to Belle that 
she should buy a valentine for Manty. And 
they went with her to get one; and that’s 
why they were so late. 

‘‘T was real glad, on the whole; for, to 
tell the truth, I’d felt rather uncomfortable 
every time I’d seen Belle. And she was 
just as pretty as a pink all the evening and 
seemed to enjoy itas much as anybody. 
S80 I suppose she wasn’t as bad as we'd 
thought she was. And the valentine she 
bought was just lovely. Of course, she’d 
get a good one, if she got any. 

‘“‘But what kind of a valentine do you 
suppose Mr. Raymond brought? He’s so 
funny! He said he wanted to give Manty 
something, if he wasn’t a girl. So he’d 
got a beautiful volume of Longfellow’s 
‘Hanging of the Crane,’ all done up in 
pink tissue paper and marked ‘A Gift 
from St. Valentine.’ You know Manty is 
crazy about poetry. And I think it was just 
splendid of Mr. Raymond; wasn’t it? 

** Well, at last we got started. The boys 
tied the sleds together, and there we were, 
twelve of us ina long row, and the boys 
to draw, with Mr. Raymond ahead. 
Wasn’t that a jolly party? Oh! didn’t we 
have fun! 

‘It’s quite a way to Manty’s house. 
Don’t you know where he lives? Way 
down in Chapel Street, in a little brown 
cottage. It’s a real cunning little placc. 
And they aren’t so dreadful poor, for Mrs. 
Wheaton owns the house; but I guess she 
hasn’t much besides, sand she has hard 
work to get along, Mamma says. Well, 
the windews in the sitting-room are real 
low and they always keep the curtains up; 
though we were awfully afraid they 
wouldn’t be that night. But they were. 

‘* We were just as still as mice when we 
got to the house. I didn’t hardly dare step, 
for the snow creaked so. It was real cold. 
But Mr. Raymond fixed the sleds for us 
under the windows, and by standing up on 
them we could just see in; and he held 
Mabel in his arms, so she could see splen- 
didly. 

‘‘Mrs. Wheaton was sewing,and Manty 
was reading aloud to her. Wasn’t it funto 
be there looking in, and they sitting there 
as unconscious as could be? 

‘* Well, the arrangement was for the boys 
to take turns, and to leave only one valen- 
tine at a time, so that the rest of us could 
have the fun of seeing him open them. 
Burt left the first one, and gave the bell an 
awful pull. That was Marie Stanton’s. 

‘*Manty laid down his book and went to 
the door; and pretty quick came back, with 
the valentine in his hand. He seemed sur- 
prised. We couldn’t hear a word they 
said. I wished we could; but we couldn’t 
get near .enough to the window for that. 
Well, when he opened it he looked so 
pleased. And he read the acrostic to his 
mother, and then they both laughed. Just 
then the bell rang again; and when he 
came back that time he looked so funny 
and acted as if he didn’t know what to 
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make of it: He sat down and opened it. 
And that was Mabel’s, and they both 
laughed when they saw the cat. 

‘* Mabel was so pleased that she giggled 
right out ;and Mr. Raymond put his hands 
over her mouth, for fear they’d hear her. 
And the boys came around to the window, 
to look in too; for they said we were having 
all the fun. Then Will went back, to leave 
another; and do you think—he’s so full of 
fun—he rang the bell, and before Manty 
got back into the sitting-room he rang it 
again. And he rung it like that four or 
five times. He’d just get into the room, 
when he’d have to go back to the door. 
Finally, Will came racing around the cor- 
ner of the house, just as Manty sat down, 
with his hands full of things. 

‘He had my pictures and Edith’s box 
of candies. You don’t know how funny 
he looked. He acted asif he couldn’t un- 
derstand it. They’d take up one and look 
at it, and then lay it down, and take up 
another; and they talked as fast! I did 
wish we could hear what they said. But 
Mr. Raymond said it was better that we 
couldn't. I don’t see why, though. 

‘‘Before they’d looked those all over 
Burt ran around to leave the rest. 
He said he was going to leave Mr. Ray- 
mond’s book the last thing. Well, he 
rung the bell two or three times, and 
then came back to the window. He 
told Julie that he’d left her necktie. 
Mrs. Wheaton went to the door that time, 
for Manty acted so excited when the bell 
rungagain. He got up, and then sat down 
again; and finally his mother went. 

‘Well, they opened one. That was 
Belle’s. Then the next one had the little 
round slitted paper, and Burt said: 

“«* Now for your necktie, Julie!” 

‘‘Manty read what it said on the outside 
and then took hold of the tassel; but, as he 
raised it up, I saw something shine and I 
heard Burt say, under his breath: 

“«*Oh! I made a mistake.’ 

‘‘ And then he ran off just as fast as he 
could. 

“* You see that was Burt’s He made one 
just like Julie’s and fastened a ten-dollar 
gold piece under there; and he meant to 
leave it till the rest had all gone, so we 
shouldn’t know anything about it But he 
made a mistake and took the wrong one 
out of his pocket. 

‘‘And what do you suppose Manty did? 
He actually cried! Hedid. The tears just 
rolled down his face. And then I looked 
at his mother, and she was crying too. 

««« Well,’ Mr. Raymond said, ‘ we mustn’t 
have this.’ 

“‘So he sent Joe round to tell Burt to 
hurry up and leave the rest. Just then we 
heard the bell ring, and Manty started up 
as if he was shot. I guess he thought he’d 
find out who it was. And Burt didn’t think 
as he’d be there so soon, and he had to 
scamper like fun to get out of sight. 

‘* Well, he left the rest of the valentines 
and Mr. Raymond’s book, and the boys 
went to fix the sleds. But two or tbree 
of us girls stood up on tip-toe and peeped 
in, and Manty'’d got the book undone and 
sat there holding it in one hand and his 
handkerchief in the other. 

‘*But Mr. Raymond said we hadn’t better 
stay anylonger. Sowe got on our sleds and 
we bad a splendid ride home. We sepa- 
rated when we got to Hyde Square, and 
nobody went our way but Mr. Raymond 
and Ethel. Belle went home with Julie 
Granger and Joe. 

** When we left Ethel and her father, at 
their corner, Mr. Raymond put his hand on 
Burt’s shoulder, and said—these were just 
his words: 

‘* «Morton, you did a noble deed to-night, 
and it was none the worse because you 
meant to keep it secret. Good-night, my 
boy.’ 

“‘T know it made Burt glad to have Mr. 
Raymond say that, for he thinks he’s just 
about perfect; but he only said it wasn’t 
much. But wasn’t it nice of him? Ido 
think he’s just the best brother in the world. 

‘‘ Well, we got home at last, and it was 
after 10 o’clock and I was tired enough to 
goto bed. But I never did have such a 
nice time in my life.” 

——EEES 

A SAVANNAH man steals bis wife’s false 
teeth when he wants to keep her from “ gad- 
ding.” 








SELLE 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


nn PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 

vegetable alteratives, 

par! ck, Stil- 

lingia, and Man ke, 

with the Iodides of Pot- 

ash and Iron, makes a 

most effectual cure of a 

of complaints 

Sp. which are very prevalent 

and afflicting. It purifies 

\— the blood, purges out the 

lurking humors in the 

euatem, that undermine 

healt and settle into 

= disorders. 

Eruptions of the skin are the appearance On the sur- 

face of humors that should be expelled from the 

biood. Internal derangements are the determina- 

tion of these same humors to some internal — 
Or organs, whose action they derange and whos 

substance they disease and aeateey. AYER’S SAR- 

SAPARILLA expels these humors from the blood. 

When they are gone the disorders they produce dis- 

appear, och se jiceratione af the mach, Kid- 

Shan, ae Fn "3 Fi pay ey ha ogy es 
Skin ni y’s Fire. e Or as, Dat 

Pust'ules, Blotches, Tumors, Tetter and 
Rheum, 'Scald Head, Ring Worm, Ulcers os! ang 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side, and 
ale We Steril Le 


Dyspepsia, 
their departure health returns. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDIOINE. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ng Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
vil! notrub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
»/ \mitauions and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


= TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
FOR 


PERFORATED 
== SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
J CENTENNIAL 
—VWEXPOSITION, 
AS AT AL L FAIRS Mat THEY HAVE BEEN 
EXHIBITED. 

Special attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, and serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Elevated 


* ovens, guick 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fie R 4 SS 
beautiful and a great heater. Wilt Carn four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET fin nor 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(Re ew) BASE-BURNERS,. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
re kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Grates 
in all of amare, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 


remov 
’ 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH ¢%,,¢1082 
still a power. 
The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made b 


THE NATONNL, STOVE, WoRS, 
Tee @& BOSS“ 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON®*s82=° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL, AND,RIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


one ™ WILSON 2 Aye 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents ts dah 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


BABBITT’S Thee 























: and 
es rere to the public 


The Finest Tomes 26 Soap tn in the World. 
the purest’ ture. 


it hes No Equal. 
Worth on times od — to every eae F, -~ pane mae | in Ohrist- 


© Use in the eawanens 


Sample box containing 8 cak ozs. each, sent free 
toany address on Tacetpe of 75 cents. 
Address T. Babbitt, New York City. 
€2For Sale by al] Druggists,.ca 





[February 15, 1877. 








Iusurance. 


WHO Is IT? 


THERE are one-half a million of people 
who have their lives insured in this coun- 
try; and there ought to be from five to ten 
times as many, forin twenty millions of 
males, certainly, somewhere from two and 
one-half to five millions are at insurable 
ages and healthy. Who is it that is not 
insured? Many a poor laboring man, who 
scarce earns enough for the support of his 
family, denies himself of all personal com- 
forts, and, in his unselfishness and in his 
care for those he loves, takes out a portion 
of his earnings and pays for his life insur- 
ance. There is many a man whose earn- 
ings are of the least and whose poverty is 
of the greatest who lays aside this money, 
that would otherwise be spent in living, 


that at his death his family may be cared 


for. The wealthiest also insure, oftentimes 
for large“ amounts, regarding it, and justly 
so, as one of the best investments they can 
make; and especially so in that it furnishes 
ready money at death, which may save 
large amounts of property. If, then, the 
wealthiest and the poorest can afford to 
and do insure their lives, who is it that 
does not? An easy answer. It is the care- 
less man. It is the man who is always in- 
tending to do so, but who never sets about 
it. It is put off from day to day, until the 
days grow into years, and finally it is 
never done at all. These careless peo- 
ple, who are always intending to take 
an insurance, are waiting for various 
reasons. Some because they want to take 
a large amount, and can’t quite spare 
the money for as much as they would like. 
To such we say: Take $1,000 or $2,000, ata 
very small outlay, and it will not be long 
before you will finda way to have more, 
Some are careless because they are care- 
less about everything—people who are al- 
ways too late. To such we say:If you 
can afford to be neglectful of yourself, you 
cannot afford to be neglectful of your 
family. Others are careless enough to 
allow themselves to think that they don’t 


believe in it. Of course, they do not un- 
derstand it and won’t look into it. We say 
to such: The best minds of our country, 
our most successful business men, do be- 
lieve init. If the careless man who hss 
not yet obtained an insurance upon his life 
will go a few times and see a loss paid toa 
dependent family, his, carelessness will 
soon leave him and he will soon have the 
insurance he ought to have. Who is it? 
Is it you who are reading this? Are you 
among the number who are careless in this 
most important of matters? 


CLOBE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JANUARY, 1877, 
Balance from last account........... . .83,980,908 67 
Premiums received during the year 1876 761,434 20 
—* and rent received during the 
year 1876.. 238,325 90 
other: items received ‘during the 3 year 1876 904 96 
981,573 73 
Paid forlossesandadditions $367,546 56 ™ 
Paid for A pean and 














(Prom Boston Journal of Com: ool. 

IvEsS PATENT LAMP vo 41 Barclay Street, ¥.s 

7 a ro toomtt e warm congratulations of 

‘ournal of he for the great victory 

you ay gained in carrying Bway the very highest 
award at the Exposition. * To receive at = * 
commendation when the com tition 
the world has oor soem, cannot be too waaighly ABP appreci 
ated by you. = waa is complete 
yours, N ATWOOD, j bath og 


BEAIGIONS ..0000000--ccecccce- . 74,187 27 
Paid for’ policies surren- 
dered, returned premiums, 
and rebate to policyholders 163,251 76 
Paid for Commissioners’ 
poe a and expenses of 
afeto TOPE ee ae A 116,547 50 
bs for taxes and reinsur- 
ES er er 9,747 32 
Paid for medical examina- 
tions, rents, office. legal 
and all other expenses. . 86,193 31 
Profit and loss, being uncol- 
lected debts charged off.. 31,004 46 
Bulance to new account.... 4,133,095 55—$4,981,573 73 
ASSETS. 
United States bonds (at mar- 
ket value)......... Sencaeie'see $712,392 50 
New York State and City 
bonds (at market value).. 789,307 89 
Richmond City 8 per cent. 
bonds (at market value)., 57,250 00 
Mississippi warrants (at 
market value).............. 9,000 00 
Bonds and mortgages and 
Teal estate... .. 2,391,746 47 
Loans on stocks and bond 
as collateral........ ..-++6+ 098 bs 
Loans on policies in force.. 51,068 83 
Cash on hand and in banks. 37,621 66 
no and rents due and 
NN , ey 58,817 43 
Premiums uncollected and 
deferred, less cost of col- 
on. 176,087 26 
19,735 11 
81,243 05—$4,502,368 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy reserve at 
4% per cent...... $3,852,925 
Less value of risks 
reinsur _. bn ca 614 00 
Policy cisime adjusted n 
ue, and unad a 74,721 00 
ms paid in Soe van 30,001 54 
Reserve for other liabilities. 12,114 50 
All other claims against the 
COMPANY........ccceees-eeee 10,265 17—3,978,716 21 


Dec. 3ist, 1876, surplus to policyholders,... $523,652 69 

mM. = Fo py in} —— the Loan of zuptocs 
we decla bate of premium 0 Reap 

ing policies ounisa ty entitled kA to be ap Hed 





in settlement of renewal prem 
March Ist, 1877, to o March ist, 187 
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T= 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. S. WINSTON, President, 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 

















No. ANN. Pay'ts. No. |ANN, Pay’'Ts. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876 ......sssesee0 859 | $27,965 72 || In force Jan. Ist, 1877........ - 52 | $26,098 88 
Add Premium Annuities 6,480 79 | Add Premium Annuities... secs 6.393 46 
Issued...... cocessccegcsescccccccesccoss: OS 1,381 46 || Terminateds. ......0....+06. 3,335 58 
60 | $35,827 87 | 87 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 





No. AMOUNT. 


In force Jan, Ist, 1876,......+0.... 92,393 | $305,057,22L 
NOW... .cccckcee 9,344 32,127,693 


101,737 | $37,184,914 


AMOUNT. 


0. 
In force Jan. Ist, eenseneay cocccce 92.125 bag Hy 
Terminated.,.......ccccceseeeeseee 9,612 35, 


101,737 $337.1 (184,914 914 























NoTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 
caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent, 
































“ Contingent Guarantee Fund...... 
* Surplus for Division, ,,......ccsccsees 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
{ 
To Balance from last account...........+-.$75,414,923 42 |; By paid Death gas a pomyanr 7 Aan, 458 52 
** Premiums received.......e..eee mead 136,703 36 Annuitie RSET: f 611 49 
Interest and Rents..cyecssesecsveseveeee 4,973,200 34 |] Dividends seeans at F00 34 
ey is Surrendered Policies and Ad- 

ditions ........ - annie 21 
ae Commissions (payment of Car- 
rent and extinguishment of 

fu ture) ....... 676,967 49 

o = Contingsns Guarantee Account. 56,160 85 

“ “ Expenses and Taxes,,...-......... _ 664,302 
Balance to ew Account........ teeeecerees 19,026,900 87 
$95,429,887 13 $95,429,897 12 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 

To Re at four oent...... ee eeeeee e+ $77,502,062 00 | By stetengee on Real Estate............ = OE ae ae 18 
. Claims. by Death Pot ro due. = 0,750 00 | “ Un mes — and State Monde: ete,... 12,673,569 33 
“ Premiums paid in advance 3 |)“ Real Estate............+--++6-- ssatibedanad 4,246,245 40 

| 


Cash in ~~ ae _— Trust 





rue 
| “ Premiums 3 oo quarte a 
SOMIrANNUAL...........sesccceveeseseces 923,332 99 





Tecember...,.......+.+ fidarcecovcsecds 137.1% 10 

Balances due by Agents. pec cccceveccocccces 18,349 70 

| eee 

$82,360,188 59 || $82,360,188 59 








Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 
twontea five per = by the Insurance De ment, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 
ial Report be 
= Nore. ort f the New York Standard of fourand a half percent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 
the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Polloy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 





fully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
nae Sith, 1877. . are WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


Norte.—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sured lives. 








TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON,| SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V.L. PRUYN, Henry A. SMYTHE, HENRY E. DAVIES, FREDERICK H. CosstrTt, 
R. H. McCurRDY, WILLIAM E. —_— RIcHARD A. MCCURDY, i May, 


WILLIAM BETTS, | GEORGE 8S. Co FRANCIs SKIDDY, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
SAMUEL E.SPROULLS, | WM. M. VERMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN. THOMAS DICKSON, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, | JOHN E. DEVELIN, HERMAN ©, VON Post, HENRY W. SMITH, 
Lucius ROBINSON, | MARTIN BATES, GEO. C. RICHARDSON, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, | Wo. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. RICK, EGiIsTo P. FABBRI. 


WILLIAM H. POPHAM, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice- pEresieeas. eS F. LLOYD, Secretary. 

W. H. GC, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actua: PALMER, Solicitor. 
We WINSTON, M. D. “p,, {Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 





To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 
The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
= ang of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 


eerespecttully Hepest, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 
the Company, and find 


States registered bonds ond $4,590,000 chiefly in cit; uy pands he are all specified in 


ments. 
The Committee further repert, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mo: e upon real estate in fee, which 
‘as oe at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, the sum of 


The Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 
of the Company. The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great punctual- 
phy and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on the amount 





In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mort the y holds insurance on the 
oa Ooo. thereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire insurance Soumanlon amounting to the sum 


The Co mmittee further report, 
That the Company now owns property formerly pledged to itin Bonds and Mortgages ee. annem of oe 
$43.97. That this is the total amount of all property purchased by it since its organization 
and held by it at the close of the last fiscal year; and the Committee believe that t this propert: will be. sold 
without incurring any considerable deficit. This sum bears a small ratio to the total amount of the Com- 
pany’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof. 

In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its asivess in the cities of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, — ~ my ~ estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.43. The building in 
New York pays 8 ver cent. on its co; fair rent for the vart occupied by ‘the Company. Tiat in 
Boston is incomplete and that in Pniladelp ia ia‘has recently been finished. 

Tbe Committee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist St of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. 
This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, es a total of cash assets equal to 
$14,856,571.06 immediately available. 


We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company for Poymer its ae are nearly a quarter 


of one (.2233) per cent. upon the sum insured; and the expense 0 nducting the business, which inc} 
expenses of every kind, except claims by death, is less than AA, of one pat cent. on the same ( , 
which, in all, is less than of one per cent. upon the sum insured (.4424) and is six and seven-tenths 
(6.701) per cent. upon the income of the year. 


While the Committee were making te sony ween the Sena = of me Insurance a with 
his Depu er Te ts, was also salt tae i> seeming tb of the Compa’ required 
by law. Heis still at work, examining not onl ito the liabilities of ‘ie ~ LAA, but likewise into the 
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m which - By me conducted and its liabilities are determined. This ex. 

ston wits Seta ‘Cakumittes aus’ and its results presented in a.report which will be published 
Of which quoeca 

Dated Japuary 11th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY B&B. DAVIES. 

GEORGE 8. COE. 

SAMUEL M. COBNELL. 

WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 

GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 








ALBANY, Feb 24, 1877. 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL: bait 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the conditien and affairs 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York du the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, 
Jr , Deputy Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent bas also personally participat- 
ed, "i deem it for oe the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication, 
ours, very respectfully, 
wi semen ° oom 
ng Superintendent. 


ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting rm ces pte New York Insurance Department: 

ln accordance with instructions received Lag t ho u_under appointment No. 363, I report the completion 
of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Made ata time when the annual pavestiqntion by the Trustees—as called for by the Company’s charter— 
was in progress, the work was ey ree | facilitated by each department representative acting with one 
of the said trustse oon, Ce giving a double force with a check that was invaluable asto the correctness of 

the labor perform: 

The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New York. 

= investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

hat the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And it is very necessary 
thatthe custodians oe this sacred trust fund should be men eminently cowpetent to — zealously the 
moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 


The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shows in the assets and 
Nabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262,879.4 

Aschedule givingin detail the information y for i of property, =~ of title, 
ete. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six 7, 156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on D ber 3lst, 1876: 








Real Estate. ..... 
Bonds and Morte 


ASSETS. 








U.S. Bonds, registered... 
New York City Bonds, registered 


2 








Boston Water Bonds, registered. 500,000 
Providence (R. I.) Bonds, registered . 500,000 
erry Valley Town Bonds 50,000 
City of Yonkers Bonds....... 118,000 
Buffalo City mds........ coe 140,500 
Elmira City Bonds....... 56,000 
Missouri State Bonds.. 215,000 
pom bao nwo Bonds.. 590,000 
Union Co. (N. J.) Bond: 14,000 < 
Plainfield Na ) "Bonds.: 1,500 ’ 





33 

Cash in bank and trust companies. .......,..sssescssescsseesses 73 
Interest due and accrued dae * ea 322,294 16 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums............. scccesccsecsscseeece eigenen 4a eigen 796,396 07 
Total admlesed RASSts.....ccccccoccecceccccecencccscseccceccocseccccee eececceccccccaccccccccecccccccs QOmeeeNee OF 


LIABILITIES. . 


Net value of outstanding policies and additions..... 
Unpaid losses not yet due ( pened — — ms 
Premiums paid in advance..... 





Total liabilities........... peer eco oe , 
Surplus as regards policyholders.,.,.......sssese0+ wacdsdeanaces cagacdasadee eececcocccccece ecccecccccces _ 10,262,879 44 “4 
ais ida cceccdghbati ge betecgc dts cotdpecccenesescconcess eececccccesscsce eocccccccccccnes ~ $82,076,706 8T 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The Superintendentin person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every In- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This willaccount for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months, 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUARY, 1877. 

CASH CAPITAL, °° - " = * * * * * * =* $3,000,090 00 

Reserve for Re-Insurance - = *= = * *= * * = 1,858,464 68 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - - 243,402 24 
Net Surplus °° = = = = * 7 #* #* * #* = * 4,002,783 90 


TOTAL ASSETS, e853 ie" 8 © &  1& GG 606,600 G2 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cais Hen Wiel cco: asi cicdincd rccdsern cab cbt Glee Geiesee en cpe tee Measicccoccetde idecdacecccctccccceecss) NORE GD 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on apse (worth $4,894,000.00).. seooseee 2,001,453 00 
United States Stocks  cenee- tees Wedecsdbscudesdcbtochcccccsecoccccocegene eps . 2,517,625 00 























Bank Stocks, ove 286,603 50 
State and City Bonds, = ° Aeideuavtbes 185,433 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities v0.30, ase . 519,681 35 
Interest due On Ist January, 1877 .........seccerecscccecceneses seesccsecerecesccssoeenes as6eee 72,997 65 
Balance in hands of Agents..... eneeeee gesacedbenase ca@ cescccceeee «- «©153,416 65 
Real Estate ............20-seeeeeeeee coccscccccetccc-copoceceeseod occas ieseseddccdecsess sidioades 6.800 19 
Premiums due arid uncollected on Policies issaed at this Office. wcccccccncccapepecesgeccecoosesecs 3,330 26 

MMR AN, i odacsvcscccdse coccscigstdcccccccccccesccccccees eeeceeescceresreetenceeresss + G9 104,650 BB 

LIABILITIES. 

pen 0 a par NN gEp eng apes 2g -aRRaeRaSeaieNRtaEAD sevececseeecee ¢ O342,027 24 
Dividends id Sudeceoe ‘ 1,375 00 

WORE. .coccccccccccccccccccstccceOcccecceceetees ep eteecesete bods saudedivcbesial $243,403 24 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, . 
K. FRANCIG, | 4°" Secretaries. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President, 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 





A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. has been declared, payable on and after MONDAY, the 22d of January 
until which day the transfer books are closed. 


New YORK, 18th January, 1877, 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tr is stated as a curious fact that among 
the few who escaped at the Ashtabula 
horror was a man who was in the Brooklyn 
Theater at the time of the great conflagra- 
tion, and whose clothes were singed as he 
fled from the flames. Which proves again 
that aman who is born to be hung will 
never be drowned; or that, as once hap- 
pened, a man who fell unhurt from a fifth- 
story window to the pavement, was after- 
ward killed by tilting back his chair to the 
floor. 

—The Columbia Life Insurance Com- 
pany has issued a circular to its policy- 
holders advising them to exchange their 
policies for new ones in the Life Associa- 
tion of America. Is it not about time that 
this amalgamation business was stopped, and 
the proper reserve upon an insurer’s policy 
given him in cash? This peddling a man 
about from one company to another is never 
done in his interest, and itis fully time 
policyholders found it out. 


—The report of the United States Life- 
saving Service for the year ending Nov. 
30th, 1876, has just been made public. 
There were during the year 108 disasters 
to vessels along the coasts under its protec- 
tion. There were 751 persons on board 
these vessels, and the number of lives saved 
was 729 and the number of lives lost was 
22. And yet Grant is President. 


—The Herald, of Chicago, an insurance 
journal, has cut itself in two, and each of 
its two editors takes a half, and each tries 
to make it look like the original, and each 
claims that his half is the original, and 
each tries to collect the unpaid bills, and 
each tries to keep the subscription list. 


—The St. Nicholas Hotel, of this city, is 
becoming quite a noted headquarters for 
insurance men from all over the country; 


and insurance men are great travelers. 
= 


Twenty-fifth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 














PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
January ist, 1877. 


RECEIPTS. 


Premiums re~ ived in 1876........ $445,884 17 
Interest and rents........ 195. 





Doted MSM. 20c000cssccssececce ie dedi $641,029 79 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
y or Death Claims. ° carry | 21 
For qneowments Matured 55,495 00 
For Dividends ...__..... 
For Surrendered Policies /.7.21: $8,668 20 


¢ $397,398 74 
EXPENSES. 


Commissions and allowances to 
Ege and medical wmipemesmnsond 






+» $40. 34 

8 alaries of officersand clerks... "13,754 7 
Rent of agency offices........ 4,659 83 
—a advertising, postage, 2 
64 


TAXES 


ASSETS. 


United States Registered Securities... 
City, County, and —— Bonds.... 
Mortgage Loans, first lie 
Loans on approved collateraia. oe 
eae 
Premium , on policies in force : 
Stock in eee oe ee 1 Banks. 153. 
Cash in pompeny’s 8 — socceccccecs eee cree 
ae in Banks 
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ee 
Se SRSreeZss 


Ba: 





8 
oe 


8 & 


ee 
3R 





POTRIGING. 000 06 vn eee so vccvercossevsscs 660 79 
Interest accrued on investments. 66,558 91 
Office furniture (cost over $12,000) 3,000 00 

OT BOBO oiscisnasvrrictessossesant «+-$3,269,439 69 


hepnssitasun as follows: 


Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. Actua- 
SE SP ae, ccenscpancsnvetneseiesesiésnd $2,858,977 92 








Losses reported, but not due.. 445 
ee ES | rare 7,436 78 
Premiums paid in advance............ 8,731 55 
Contingent liabilities ......................- 601 
Surplus, over legal reserve, Massachu- 
setts standard. and all liabilities, actu- 
al SES EIS, cas ens s.o0necasbnsouse 342,237 64 
$3,269,430 69 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York stand- 
ard (t% per cent. American Experience Tables), the 
surplus of the Company is increased about $170,000, 
making a4 total surplus of $512,237 64. 

EDWARD BOLTWOOD, 
President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, 


Vice-President. 
J ES W. HULL, Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Brooklyn Life 


Insurance Company of New York. 


DECEMBER ‘3Ist, 1876. 


ROA) Mates ows. sesccksss dedebiss .tsds $31,197 05 
Bonds and Mortgages (on properties ¥al- 
ued, at present reduced prices, $2,641,736) 1,258,440 02 
Cash in Bank and Office 
Accrued Interest on Investven 34,452 
Loans on Policies ( ay and respectively 
— their vars) 


Net Deferred Fecatlane # ee 39,855 
Stocks and Bonds. Par Value. Market Val. 


U. 8. 6s eee $175 000 p= ae stayed 00 
Brooklyn -. 217,000 00 














Kings 

oe is. ee 40. 330 00 

ee a -» 80,000 00 32,700 00 

Virginia 6s, or) (ae 19,285 00 
$470,000 00 $539,875 00 589,875 00 

Loans on Call jena by U.S. and other 
stocks . - 12,200 00 
Ledger Balances. - 19,700 00 
$2,482,398 70 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on all Policies (@ 44 per cent.)...$2,137,145 00 

Unpaid oa not due or in process of ad- 
hee wh po RE 77,823 00 
a endowiniits not due or - —— ooo 00 


Surplus to Policyholders..........8220,846 84 

Extract from the Minutes of the Finance Committee, 
under whose supervision the investments of this Com, 
pany are made: 


“We, ths members of the Finance Committee of 
the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, hereby certi- 
fy that we have on this,the 25th day of January, 
1877, at the Annual Meeting of the Finance Commit- 
tee, examined the Deeds, Bonds, Bonds and Mort- 
gages, Securities and Bank Certificates of Deposit 
submitted by the president and belonging to the 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Co.,and we find them cor- 
rect. We further certify that the said Deeds, 
Bonds, Bonds and Mortgages, Securities and Bank 
Certificates of Deposit are in the possession of the Com- 
pany, and the FULL PROPERTY THEREOF, FREE OF 
ENCUMBRANCE, 








(Signed) MICH’L CHAUNCEY. 
~~ DAN’L 8. ARNOLD. 
" J. F. WHITNEY. 


* R. B. DUYCKINCK. 
State of New Yo 
City and c County cf aoe York bas: 

On this 2th day of January, 1877, personally ap- 
peared before me John W. Jenkins, a Notary Public 
in and for said county (duly commissioned and 
sworn), the abovenamed Michael Chauncey, Daniel 
8S. Arnold, J. F. Whitney, and R. B. Duyckinck, to 
me known, who signed the foregoing certificate and 
made oath, and each for himself made oath, to the 
truth of the said certificate. 

(Signed) JOHN W. JENKINS, 
Notary Public New York County. 





FACTS worthy of notice in connection with the 
above Statement. 

ist. The Assets are stated at prices ae prevail- 
in at present—in fact, at hard-pan 

2d. The eee: securing the Loans on Bond and 

M have been reapvraised within the last 

60 days. and the loans thereon do 2 average 
fifty per cent. of said appraisemen 

3d. The Unpaid Premiums only amount to eu. 822, and 

they have been reduced to tne basis required 

ee Insurance Department of New York 


8 
4th. The Miboxiya Life has $109 to pay each and 
every $100 Hd its liabilities, 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fire Insurance Gonpany, 
313 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, 
JANUARY Ist, 1877. 


Bonds and Mortgages ........ gee 
United States Sixes, 1881............. 

Philadelphia City Warrants, par ..... . sees. 40,571 67 
Loans on National Bank and other stocks . 28,400 00 
Premiums in course of collection... 
Cash in Bank and Office ..... baesenes 
North Pennsylvania Railroad 7s... 
Reading Railroad 7s............++ «++ 
Accrued Interest ....... wececcces 
Camden City Warrants, par ........ 











J. T. AUDENRIED, President. 
CEO. W. SIMONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T B. BEATH, Secretary. 
JONAS LIVERMORE, Treas. 
WM. McCEORCE, Jr., Solicitor. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


eh Us, » Brat Sit 50 a 96,85 e O54 $i 





neater Sais cor "Soe 

Amount In 33,803,463 00 
BW. BOND SMITH, Secretary 
OSCAR B 8: IRELAND, Actuary, 











STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


GIRARD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Doing exclusively a Fire Insurance Business.) 


OFFICE, 
N.E. Cor. Seventh & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia, December 31st, 1876. 


ASSETS, 


$1,112,276.66, 


Capital, - - - $300,000. 


SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first liens..,,..$430,666 65 








Real Estate, unincumbered..... seasswensenecs 225,800 00 
U. 8. Bonds (market value).......... --...00.. 135,335 00 
R. R. Bonds and Stock (market value)......, 123,645 00 
City Loans (Philadelphia and others)..... . 41,000 00 
Cash in Bank and in Office.......0.... se000e + 94,419 43 
Premiums in due course of collection...,... 31,583 25 
Loans secured by collateral and other se- 
BUFIGIOR....0.00000, cocsccncccccecetecccs eeqeces Spel SB 
WOU. 05.2000 oc. ccscsccsccceseue $1,112,276 66 
RECEIPTS FOR 1876. 
I iiiwcncca: 54044. 56, Kicnninetetocneanes 
Interest and Rents 5 
NLC ccckssencaecbossas sacs aecameaanam $481,554 45 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and Expenses..... ......00 ce-eseeeees $293,069 73 





Usual Dividends have also been paid. 





ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
JULIUS B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


wee. Furman Sheppard, Hon Chambers oe 
Tnomas MacKellar, Alfred 8. Gille 
Joseph Kiapp, M.D, 
Thomas Mather, 
Chas. P. Turner, M.D., Theo. Megargee, 
Henry F. Kenney, Chas. M. Sloan, 
James B. Alvord. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


General Life Insurance Co,, 
of Hartford, Conn. 





RECEIPTS IN 1876. 


For Premiums........ iidsknahse eased aeeaseuee $255,701 97 














DOS TRASTORE. 6. os occvdsscicccccsscssecees evinces 72,555 51 

$328,257 48 
NG Bie isc gen ete 20050 sp cogneesss +. 57,100 0 
Matured Endowments........... ....cseseee 33 688 88 
Purchased and Surrendered Policies...... 46,760 55 
I ai cn gens edna ssdanccenctaccaksceiocie? 33,310 69 
Commissions and Salaries...............+.++ 43,676 19 
Taxes, Advertising. Medica) Examiners’, 

Agency, and Office Expenses... 21,448 15 
Reinsurance...... poaeenenenataonssoete 2,854 57 
All other Disbursements................0008 15,398 82 

$254,237 85 
ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate.. 561,191 12 
Real Estate, actual value appraised under 

I oknnssabbdaunnce she nsdaaeneneadslh deen 1€0,910 00 
United States Bonds.................. ee 90,800 00 
State, City, and County Bonds.............. 69,155 00 
R. R. Stock and Bonds.................se00+- 38,973 75 
National Bank Stocks................sesee00+ 98,165 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force....... 141,866 71 
Accrued Interest.............. EN ee oe 17,876 17 
Loans on Collaterals................ 24,265 95 
Cash on hand and in Bank 43,304 46 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums in 

course Of collection...............see.00s 25,790 69 
Bills Receivable and Agents’ Ledger Bal- 

liiadctarsanssdeetsnesaedtnssinaniaasates 5,655 74 

$1,277,954 59 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve by New York Standard....... esses 988,728 00 
Losses unadjusted and not due............. 27,848 00 

Premiums paid in advance and other lia- 
bilities ..... PAIR PS UPD OER He ‘ 7,668 26 
—— 
$969,244 26 


[February 15, 1877. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan let, IB7b..,.....ccecererereeee$2d,100,008 Th 


INCOME. 
Premiums.......00.0000+87,990,091 39 


Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,671,886 08 





TOtAL....ceccceceerererccereersesetsesens BahyQ0O,90) 83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MEONUB........0..000 -6+$3,000,311 9B 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes........ coccee 56,421 95 


Commissions.........-+ 404,372 34 


Expenses........+...... 836,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875...........++-827,677,68 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure...,....... 5,030,484 56 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured. by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
bonds..... eeecccccese 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
BOOED. 560 vceceaneteeein 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries On interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNLE......ceceeeeeee. 287,409 T9— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and aocrued....... -.. 360,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ s+ 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 010— 1,458 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CLES... ...0e ceceeccctevecereseneacees 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
OLB... .ccscccccccccne cosceccescees $4,515,919 43 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

ing.......+....++-- 830,538,017 
Outstanding 

risks............-.178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


24,523,170 


GEO. W. PHILLIP: 
$'G. VAN Cla, } Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, » nd b of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 








Special C iti 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPeci#h, Commitioe 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, : " 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
y 


Tr. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
CYRUS W. FIELD. 
GEORGE H. 8TUART. 
JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President' 
JAMES W. ALEXANDEE, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BOBROWE. Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


7 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


asta Se, oh Jace cote “>> eynpgnenanend or +o EAS AS 


wM. WALKER, President. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Income for the Year 1876. 





pteemens ¥ on bond and mort, ge loa’ 
Interest on premium notes and other 

DOOUTIES .... ccccccessocsoossccesecsocccccese 235,868 77 
Henterest SCCTUGMs 00060 cecedeccoace. sécceeneccs 255,386 86 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by Death and matured en- 
dowments, and payment of annuities 
(see detailed statement)...........-+-eeeee $774,412 10 

| aividends ond purchased policies... 578,701 26 

Paid salaries, office, agency 
- — expenses ; $104,267 28 





acne seiaaiceonns 8,931 51 
Medical Examiner’s fees. A 9,226 00 
Commissions and advertising.. 131,139 45—$253,564 24 
TOta] cccccccccceccdecccoeccccscccccococes $1,606,677 60 
ASSETS. 
Cash on a WS ce diee cede doce a) 1,685 03 
Cash in Bank..........ceseseeee 
Cash in ress Company draw- 
Snel SONOS... di. cccsecenccacccs 175,000 00 


Bonds and Mortgages and in- 
terest necrued on same, se- 
sured by Real Estate worth 
double the amount loaned, 
and protected by Fire Insur- 
ance Policies held by the 
Sonn per, in amount of $3,- 


(The reserve on each Poli- 
ey on which loan ex- 
ists exceeds largely the 
easonns of note on the 


e.) 

United "States and New York s 

State Stocks......... .. edbdede 1,281,684 25 
Rea! Estate at cost.........-... 206,851 56 
Quarterly aod semi-annual 

premiums deferred and pre- 

mium aud interest in course 

. collection and ba pares 


on. 
Tem orary Loans on Stocks 
BORGES ..-ccceeese 818,147 90 
*Market _— oo the securi- 
ties, $1,020, 
Interest due m4 _ and 
all other property 23 
GEOG BAGG. ocss ccd ccccsaveesoecess + 10,065,148 40 
Claims by death, not —_ due $260,431 89 
Dividends unpaid nd 
other liability... 95,161 47 
Reserve required on ail Pol- 
icies in force; pane A 
perience,4 per cent. (Mi 
chusetts rule of valuation). $05s18, 109 00— ~ $8,673,70 673,702 36 


Surplus as to Policyholders (Massachu- 


setts 4 per cent. valuation) ..... ........ $1,381,443 13 
Estimated surplus by New York 434 per 
COTE. VEIMBBOE oo cecdscsickczedcccces ss . $1,900,000 00 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C.T. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
J.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


a. x: srumEs” } Ass’t Secretaries. 


DIRECTORS: 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. NORWOOD, 
JAMES McLEAN, JOHN W. HUNTER, 


AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 
DENTON PEARSALL, JOHN D. RUSS, 

W.J. VALENTINE, P. VAN ZANDT LANB, 
AMBROSE C.KINGSLAND, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
WM. A. SEAVER, St. Louis, 
R. C. FELLOWS, N. K. MASTON, 
EDMUND COFFIN, San Francisco, 
JOHN T. TERRY, JACOB NAYLOR, 
JAMES STOKES, Jr., Philadelphia, 
B. A. WALTON, SETH TURNER, 

COR. VANDERBILT, Jr., Boston, 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, EDWARD KING, 
EDWARD SCHELL, JOHN H, WATSON. 


Unien stareg 


IL.ITE"E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
-—~>— ORGANIZED 1850 ———_ 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOURTE AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUBLL, - - PRESIDENT. 


©. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


WM. K. HINMAN, 
8. R, COMSTOCK, 
Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, 

















Thirty-Second Annual Statement F 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 187'7. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Belenceig’® Der Statement, January .o.190,186 96 
Receipts during 1876: 
For Premiums.............. $4,670,870 92 


For Interest .. $2,011,589 34 
Deduct Premi- 








urchased dur- 
gthe year..... 368,530 00 1,643,009 34 


Total Income.....$6,313,880 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 
Paid Claim s by 


eat . $1,992,695 48 
Paid Mature d 
Endo nts.. 116,000 00 
Paid Anwaitios.. 2,596 67 
aid Surren- 
dered Policies. 837,665 77 
id Contingent 
Expenses, in- 
cluding Sala- 
ries, nting 
Adve . tising, 
Pos etc. 167,986 36 


Paid carmela: 
sions to Ag’ts.. 356,854 28 
Paid ae ans’ 


B@OS....., 000.000 26,202 58 
Paid Taxes. --. 100,497 29 
Paid Return Pre- 
= = i. 
ends to 
icyholders. .. . 1,585,794 61 5,186,243 O4 04 =1,127 637 22 2 








Balance, Januarv ist, 1877...8 $31,317,821 1 48 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand............++ + $300,077 46 
Real Estate ..........-. s++, 286,383 14 


3,318,000 00 


Sésenn sabcbel. Ts BBS 8,617,198 68 
Bonds and Mortgages 12,615,948 45 
Premium Loans on Policies 

CO.....40+ eccsees: see 5,647,079 98 


transmission....... ... ‘ 33,133 77 31,817,821 48 


Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 
Premiums due and deferred, 
not yet received, on issues 
principally of December... 271,117 942,508 27 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877 ..¢32,260,324 75 
LIABILITIES. 


Begeeve Fund (4 per cent., 
Standard)............ $29,022,365 00 
process 0: 





Polioy Claims f é 
Be ye unpaid.: 288/157 76 


n 
(estimated at 10 per cent. 27,111 71 
43,452 56 30,014,272 03 


Total Surplus as ends Pol- 


icvholders $2,346,052 72 
Dividends ‘declared on 1876 premi- ater 











ums, payable in 1877.........60-.0..° 1 __1585, 103 50 
Undivided Surplus ..... 68 890-949 307 
Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, ‘1877... 

Insuring liedie..cccdceade detie we $138 348,985" 





JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDW ‘FP A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BEN. @#iNC. MILLER, Treasurer, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 
ries (st, 1877. 














Assets January 1s wutebrieentiaces 671 66 
Freaaee receiv: ini 186... Yi ogee bar xh 76 
Pi aaptndocccectecenss eoee +. 233,550 34 
$5,441,115 % 
DISBURSEME\NTs, ‘ 
Losses by death...... . ........5. $219 596 
Annuities 1... pangdbooghistaeee” bge au 7 
Matured ta paid est 41,500 00 
Dividends Policyhoh ers..... 147,751 73 
Paid for Surrendered Policies... 121,463 23 
= hn — Policyholders $5318 8 13 = 
MMiSsiONS.......  — saceseseee 
Agency 7 Cha: 5 Advertising. 
ationery, Mnting, and Pos' 
NE occaccandanmmiadondaanss eee 26,200 00 
Medical Fees, interest on Cap 
and taxes 23,931 41 
Rent ‘and all Office: ‘Expenses: _ 81,192 08 08 
671,184 75 
7169, 0 
Difference in Market Value of U.S. Bonds e Ki) ) 
sevecccesees. $4,761,921 62 
$194,553 64 
Ts 
gee 
ga) Bm 
Loans to Poli aia oe the 
Reserve on — is over $l,- ane 
Due froni agentsand Deferred °° 
course of trans- 
miss 144.077 33 
Acarued! Interest and Rents... 23,511 
————— $4,761,921. 62 
Tote Liabilities, ingudine Capital Stock 
d Reinsurance by Legal — 
ard rexnres errcece VG. cézesce decccegercoees 4,025,000 09 
[amount of eaves Lounés paid dine am 7 
To amount tof Tuterest received. oo. "272085060 00 
Ratio oe received to total 
Total amount of ivideads’s ‘paid to poliey- 


holders .... _ .......--+. Beetsesseee. ces ene 
-.: vedo isang te 00 
paid in 1876 . 


weno tapenaa aerereccetoees see 1.28 


WM. J. COFSIN, Secretary. 





I. H. FROTHINGBAM,; Treasurer. 








THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


——9——— 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


a se 


This Company Issues ali Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





a 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H, B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J.¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 
JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D.. GHORGE A. OSGOOD 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 
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The New York Life Insurance Company 

completed its thirty-first year January Ist, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 
Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 
Premium Receipts...............++ $62,000,000 
Death-Claims Paid................. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums 





PORT. cccvccpcens case catcercoenecee,  ANOROND 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 
Total Amount Insured............$126,000,000 
Cash Assets.........sscceseeeeeses 81,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 

5 State (6 aeeeee 5,500,000 


Business, (875. 
New Policies Insured.............+. 7,000 
Amount Insured.................. $22,000,000 
Total Income..............2+052+2+ 8,000,000 
Interest Receipts..............++.- 1,870,000 
Death-Claims Paid...........+sse++. 1,525,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums 
Increase in Assets...........s+e00e 3,300,000 


OR Twenty Years. 


New York Lirs Insurance Company. 


to the 











If you want Life Insurance, investigate 


the claims of this Company to your confi- 


dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 
plete adaptability to the requirements of 
the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company in 1860, has 
been adopted by every company in the 
United States, and its 


“TONTINE 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY” 


has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approva 

of the ablest business men. It combines, 
in one form, the greatest number of advan 

tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 
who-understand the principles and practice 
of Life Insurance. 


— 

ALL, POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO -HIGHER 
CHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment”? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 





WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to uttlize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 
Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


HOME OFFICE 

OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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farm and Garden, 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 














THERE is no longer any doubt that one of 
the worst foes to, grape culture in this country 
has been the Phyiloxera, a minute insect which 
feeds on the roots, and thus seriously impatrs 
the nutritive power of the plant. With its 
vital resources obstructed, it falls an easy prey 
to fungi and other destructive agencies, which 
are ever on the lookout for something to»prey 
on that is weaker than themselves, It is well 
known that some seasons arenot so:favorable 
for insect life as others—either the natural 
enemies of the insect abound and keepthem 
down or some climatic interference is against 
them ; and in thoseseasons the plants get slong 
better. This seems to have been the case with 
the grape the past few years. In spite of the 
Phylloxera and all other enemies, the grape 
has done remarkably well the past few years; 
and we are coming to look on it as certain a 
crop, on the whole, as the average of fruits. 
A few years since we had to say to our read- 
ers that it was useless to relyon ‘many other 
kinds but Concord and Clinton. These grapes 
have very branching, fibrous roots, and. there 
are generally enough to escape the Pylioxera to 
keep up a tolerable healthiness. But we can 
now rely on others tolerably well, and such 
well-proved kinds as Delaware, Diana, Salem, 
Martha, and others of about the same historic 
age find frequent planters. The new kinds— 
such as Brighton, Lady, Elmita, and other 
candidates for popular favor—find purchasers 
in goodly numbers and the whole prospect of 
grape improvement and progress in encourag- 
ing. It is well to remember that the grape 
likes a dryish soil, rich earth, and likes to send 
its roots out into cool places whet the summer 
is warm. 


The rule in pruning grapevines is to shorten 
the shoots in proportion to their strength ; but 
if the advice we have given in former summer 
hints has been attended to there will be little 
disproportion in this matter, as summer pioch- 
ing of the strong shoots has equalized the 
strength of the vine. Those who are following 
any particular system will, of course, prune 
according to the rules comprising such system. 
As a general rule, we can only say excellent 
grapes can be had by any system of pruning; 
for the only object of pruning in any case is to 
get strong shoots to push where they may be 
desired, or to increase, with the increased vigor 
of the shoot—which pruning supposes will 
follow the act—increased size in the fruit it 
bears. 


Of the fruit-garden for February we may say, 
in a general way, raspberries and blackberries 
may be planted toward the end of the month. 
They should be cut down to within a foot of the 
ground at planting. They will, of course, not 
then bear the next season after planting; but 
this isa benefit. No fruit tree should be allowed 
to bear the same season. In planting these, 
have a care of deep planting. Even two inches 
lower than the roots are is often fatal. Plant 
on a dry day; barely cover the roots; but beat 
or press the soil very hard and firm. 


One of the most interesting parts of a vege- 
table garden is a hot-bed for starting seeds 
early. The end of the month will be time 
enough for those who have not command of a 
large supply of stable manure, as the very low 
temperature we often get at the end of the 
month soon absorbs all the heat the hot- 
bed possessed. It is, in any event, best to put 
up the beds in the warmest and most sheltered 
spots we can find and to keep cold winds from 
the manure by covering it with branches of trees 
or mats; and the glass should always be cov- 
ered with mats at night. Toniatoes, egg-plants, 
peppers, and cucumbers are the first seeds to 
be sown in this way. Cooler frames can be got 
ready for cauliflower, lettuce, beets, celery, and 
Early York cabbage, a little of which may be 
sown about the end of the month for the ear- 
liest crops. The cauliflower is a particularly 
valued vegetable, and no expense spared to get 
them in perfection will be regretted when one’s 
efforts are successful. 


Those who have hot-beds will now sow to- 
matoes, egg plants, peppers, and other vege- 
tables that can be forwarded by this means; 
and those who have not will sow them in boxes 
or pans and forward them in windows. Every 
garden ought to have at least a few hot-bed 
sashes, to forward early vegetables; for, if they 
have no means of applyiog artificial heat to 
them, the sash will of itself forward some 
things considerably. 

About the middle or end of the month, or 
still later at the North—say the middle of 
March—celery and late cabbage may be sown. 
Here we usually sow the second week in 
March. 

In the anxiety'to have early crops, people 
often work the ground while it is wet. But 
nothing is gained. Not untfl it-will powder 
when itis dug is it fit for turning tp.—CGar 
dener’s Monthly, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NITROGEN AND PEAR-BLIGHT. 


Tr is nota little singular that those who de- 
clare nothing has been done to show that the 
exhaustion of the soil of certain mineral ele- 
ments is one of the main causes of pear 
blight very readily accept the explanation that 
soils bearing wheat soon become exhausted of 
the necessary «mineral and other constituent 
elements, and refuse a crop unless everything, 
and a little more, too, taken off in the straw 
and grain is returned to the soil. Why does 
not a tree standing.in one spot exhaust the 
soilas much asian annwal plant? Why does 
not the pear, whose woody foliage, blossoms, 
and fruit, each and all, contain and are found 
to be-surprisingly rich in mineral elements, ex- 
haust the soil as mach as the wheat and other 
plants? Why is it not just as logical and 
reasonable to undertake to prevent pear-blight 
by supplying mineral food at the terminal 
roots, where roots feed only, as it is, by the 
use of manures and fertilizers, to prevent the 
rusting of the straw, the blasting of the head, 
and the blighting of the grain,in the case of 
the wheat plant? What has snstained the 
pear trees of Vincennes, Ind.,°and those of 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia, Ill., through one hun- 
dred and fifty years of vicissitude, but the 
simple fact that they were planted on soils in 
which the needed mineral elements are practi- 
cally inexhaustible, so far as healthy pear 
growth is concerned ? 

The experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert, of Rothamsted, England, have shown 
that some soils have a natural capacity for 
wheat production no continual annual crop- 
piog can destroy (those of the Rothamsted 
fields having produced 16 bushels per acre, 
without manure, for 25 years). So, no doubt, 
there are other soils equal to the demands of 





‘healthy pear growth, and such are probably the 


favored ones of Indiana and Illinois. 

‘ ButIam wandering from the consideration 
of nitrogen and its relation to pear-blight. It 
will be remembered that in course of last sum- 
mer, when offering my explanation of the 
cause of pear-blight, I described the disease as 
being ordinarily remarkably active in its de- 
velopment during periods of unusual electric- 
al phenomena, and thet the non-assimilation, 
which was the cause of the blight, might be 
postibly due to an excess of nitrogenous sub- 
stances and agencies. 

And now comes the monthly report of the 
Department of Agriculture for November and 
December, 1876, and gives us the following in- 
formation as to the Fixation of Nitrogen by 
the Influence of Atmospheric Electricity: ‘It 
has for along time been known,’ says the re- 
port, ‘‘that plants contain more nitrogen than 
can possibly be supplied by the ordinary con- 
stituents of the soil, together with the amount 
carried down by rain in the form of nitric acid 
and ammonia. This difference is undoubtedly 
due to the utilization of atmospheric nitrogen ; 
but the manner has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but will be found in the results of the 
late investigation of M. Berthetof.”’ After 
giving an account of his experiments, which 
would be out of place here, he concludes his 
paper as follows: ‘‘ These experiments explain 
the influence of a natural cause on vegetation 
which has until now been almost unsuspected. 
Heretofore the study of atmospheric electricity 
in its relation to agriculture has been with 
reference to luminous and violent manifesta- 
tions only, such as thunder and lightning. 
Now, in my experiments it has been a question 
of a totally new and absolutely unknown 
action, which takes place continually under a 
clear sky, determining a direct fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen with the proximate princi- 
ples of vegetable tissues. In the study of the 
natural causes capable of affecting the fertility 
of soils and of acting upon vegetation—causes 
which we endeavor to determine by meteoro- 
logical observation—we should hereafter take 
into account not only differences of light and 
heat, but also the electrical state of the atmo- 
sphere.”’ 

The exudation of disorganized sap from 
bursting cells and the rapid blackening of the 
foliage, so characteristic of pear-blight in its 
worst, most violent, and fatal form, seem to be 
brought about by too strong and active nitro- 
genous forces, sgencies of growth and nutri- 
tion, but agencies which make a larger demand 
on the mineral constituents of the soil than 
any but the best and richest mineral-furnished 
soils can supply for any considerable time; 
and the result is defection or non-assimilation, 
and then diseast and death.—B. F. J., in 
“Country Gentleman.” 
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RURAL NOTES. 


A CELEBRATED English poultry breeder writes 
to the London Field that it is a singular fact 
that many of the best-flavored breeds of table 
poultry are black. He says: 

“T have eaten La Fleche pullets fattened on 
buckwheat meal and milk § and, although I 
will. tiot disparage the merits of Dorkings, I 
cannot maintain their equality with the black- 








feathered foreigners when on the table. And 
Crevecteurs for a rat are difficult to sur- 
pase. In ducks the same facts may be noticed. 
There are no better flavored birds than the 
little Kast Indian, as they. are generally called, 
although the first importation came, we be- 
lieve, from Buenos Ayres. I have recently had 
an opportunity of dining off a Black Cayuga, 
which Mr. Fowler forwarded me, to learn my 
opinion of its edible qualities. I must say I 
never ate a better duck—tender and soft in 
flesh and with more sapidity than an Ayles- 
bury. I have tried the Black Hamburg; but I 
should imagine that a plumper, better fowl 
would be difficult to find. I know there is a 
prejudice against black-legged poultry for 
broiling; but it is merely in consequence of the 
dark legs not meeting with the approbation of 
the cook.”’ 


-.+»The Semi-Tropical says: 

‘*A new forage plant is ‘attracting attention 
in portions of Georgia and Florida, known as 
‘beggar weed’ ‘or ‘Indian clover.’ It re- 
sembles the plant called ‘beggar lice’ and 
produces seed similar to that weed. The seed 
is sown in drills about two feet apart and grows 
four to six feet high; has a bushy top, full of 
beans resembling the foliage of the field pea. 
For milk-cows it is especially valuable, being 
rich and juicy. It produces well on poor lands, 
but, of course, better on rich. It may be cut 
three times in a season.”’ 


...Never give up a decaying rosebush till 
you have tried watering it two or three times a 
week with soot tea. Make the tea with boiling 
water, from soot taken from the chimney or 
stove in which wood is burned. When cold, 
water the bush withit. When itis used up, 
pour boiling-hot water on the soot a second 
time. Rose bushes treated in this way will 
often quickly rend out thrifty shoots, the 
leaves will become large and thick, the blos- 
soms will greatly improve in size and be more 
richly tinted than before. 
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Mi THORBURN&CO 
“SEED WAREHOUSE 


IS JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 
New Priced Descriptive Catalogues 
oF 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds. 
ALso 
NEW FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 


FOR 1877. READY FOR MAILING. 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


ocsteou-. BLU LBS, scr 








THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFOBD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD’S 


DSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best in the Market. 
BURR STONE GRIST MILLS, 








The Centennial Prize Medal poe Diploma. 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





FOR SALE. 


Farm of 48 acres, with Fine Buildings, for $2,600, lo- 
cated near Churches, Schools, Stores, Post-office, and 
Depot. 100 choice fruit trees, plenty ef wood and 
water. To a a ae iy the ag offers to 


shown, cake free of expense. 


to 
stamp) oF PO. W. DOANE, wisaaes Mass. 





descriptive cireular. 
ftactured only by 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mags. 


THE PRENIX _ TILE MACHINE. 
















[February 15, 1877. 
GOOD SEEDS! 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. 

Buy direct from the Grower, postage or express 
paid, and get fresh, true, and reliable seeds. I can 
and shall beat any firmin Americain quality and 
low prices. Beautiful Illustrated Seed Catalogue 
and Garden Guide free. Address 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 











, CARSON'S COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
OHOIOE VEGETABLE SEEDS, $5. 


12 Varieties of 


SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 50 cts,. 


25 Varieties for $1.00. 


Send Postage Stamp for my illus- 
trated Catalogue, and Guide to the 
Vegetable and Flower Garden. 


WM. H. CARSON, 
125 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. 


(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 








‘6 The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 
2,500,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultural Latids in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
- Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 








11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


@ Circulars, —_ Map, giving full information, 

sent free. Addre " “ou ae JOHNSON, 
Acting Land 0 a, Kansas; or 

L. H. NULTING, ‘339 Brosdway, New York. 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having rece!ved the highest Medal and Certificate 
of Merit at the Great Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all interested in 
agood honest Fertilizer to their improved list for 
1877. Superior to any in market for the price. 
High, Grade Nitro-Phes — 
Grade Super-P 
Seneeeee ‘Adidulated "Phosph ate, 
‘Tree, Vine, and Fiagt alicia 
Ground Raw Bon 
ANALYSIS GUARANTEED. 
Send for Circular. 


M. A. FISHER Pres, _ THOS. W. TREGO, Treas. 
"7 JOEL W. 8TRAWM, Sec’y and Chemist. 


OFFICE hd 116 N. DEL. AVH., PHILA., PA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL E 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable forimmediate flow 
ering, sent safely by i ostpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 2:2 for $2 
19 for $3 ; 26 for $43; 35 for $5. For 10 cents eack 
additiona: 








one vont ordered, Premium Rose 
toeve dollar’ swort porte Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO TURE, and choose 


from over 300 bates abn We make Roses a Great 
aa and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
end Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 
NosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. I’a. 





Send Stamp for 
R. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


—— of 






For 1877. 


Address P.O. Box 376, 
N.Y. City. 


ik Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano, 8 to 10 oe cent. Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of 


Half-Dry Fish Scra od quality. ‘Also Sur 
porpheshate and Pine Waiand Geane. 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Plants delivered, cost 
| i te 
tion guaran 


did Ae 
id assortment 
ROSES 


by ‘Sendfor 
(HOOPES, 5 0. so. £ Tomas, ae. 
Cherry Hil: ‘est Chester, Pa. 
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SEEDS 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer; and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


AND 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Toolsand Horticultural Books 


My Annual Priced peants Th are now in alte 
e 














1HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 

D Phil- 

Peet ein Oei Ae ee 


and Intermediate Points, 
San Fraucisco. 


EMIGRANT "TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 


Choice from —— Every Variety of 
F Fruit, Grazing, and 
imber Lands. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
now. offer, a to their railroad lines in CAL- 


FORNIA. NEVADA, and UTAH,a ioe body of 
Land in sonttene most of which is well to 


4. Fer E. M. BOYNTO © ATEN’ TENT 
: IQk NIN G SA WE ad 
Rt ih Bew: f infringem: — Genu- 
will cut three t times a0 "fast 
poss-cne Send for an iustrated 
catalogue. free. 


© OF RogS-CUT SAW, 5feet, for $3, to in- 
trodes BUCKSAW BLADE or PRUNING 
sent on Sicain of 75 cents. 


Aaa pan: | 
TREES. 











TREES. 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
ORANGE, QUINCE. 
ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL. 


Hardy, thrifty, reliable. Prices to suit the times. 


Now is the time for Farmersto get orchards at 
very little cost. Address 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIES, GENEVA, N. Y. 





cultivation and oaere Lqnequsied advantages for set- 
cment or inves 

1 AEORNIA ‘the lands lying on each side 
of the ae line of the Central Pacific pene kes t exe 








Send 3-cent Stamp tor Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & C0O., 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St., N. Yo 


A $2 Chromo Given Away, |: 


The Greatest Inducement ever Of- 


fered to Lovers of Fiowers. 
Purchasers remitting $1 for Flower Seeds in pack- 
ets receive, postpaid, choice of the follow i beauti- 
ful Chromos: Grou of Pinks and Moss B 
Blossoms or May Flowers (sold at $1 each). Thos 
remitting $2 are entitled to choice of Itulian Hana- 
scaoe, either Summer or Winter. or of English Land- 
scupe, Summer or Winter. ese pictures retail at 
$2. Those a $3 are entitled to fae picture 
each from the $1 and $2 premiums. The ve Chro- 
mos are from the well-known house of “e Prang 
¢ Co. For further particulars and prices see our 
Jilustrated Catalogue of 150 pages, which will be sent 
on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. The well-known 
reputation of our Seeds for the past twenty years is 
a sufficient guaranty of their quality. Address 





0.. 
100 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


5,000 acres were last year Supolied with 
ot, fertilizers, Leng on ona of crops, and 
the results were such as to he Fe et that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of the 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by PrRoF. W. O. aan. 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRI 
STATION, and in every case their COMMEROLAL 
VAnUE proyes to be above the standard set forth on 
our la Our customers Rive us abundant proof of 
their NGRICCLTURA LVALUE. We offe 





5) 
to any one who will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be suvstantially below the StSiErc 
pep ape 3 They will always be a t. 

niy company bry professedly pupplics in a fertilizer 
all the soil elements found in the crop. Directions for 
application sent with ewe as Bend for Epomplet 


w - HA 
Manager Mathela ‘Vertilizer rds 
Doane St., Boston. 
Please state where you saw this. 





Combined CATALOGUE. sr 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purehasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all. 


elec Henelendinves 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 











1877, Dreer’s ‘Garden Calendar 877, 
contains Descriptive and Price-List of vegteee 


Flower, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every et nas REQUISITE, Containing 192 
pages. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 3-cent 
a s for pos Price, 

RY A. DR 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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' RADIATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS, COILS-REGI TERS &c. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, General Agent, 
38 Platt &t., New toys 


ee, Grass and ay vp izer for 
bacco. va ama Crops and all Etna of of 
Vegeta ak ved all Fruits. Every 


alysis. For prices. circulars, ete. 
ap y to 











WING & EVANS, ee 
38aPLATT 8T., NEW “YORK, 


—embracing the semi- sadn progaetiens in the 

fei those of Spain, 
Italy, an editerranean—the 
vine, orchard, mr rain- “lands 0 es the foot-hills—cor- 
responding with those of Fra: Germany, and 
a stria—and the ie timber-lands 0 of the mountain- 


a Maine, Sweden 
len ay,e ‘he central portion Ot California is al- 
ready noted for the excellence of its wheat, grapes, 
den v cherries, strawberries, small fruits, and gar- 
en oe poaed oy emt and for the ease with which 





and perfection unattain- 
a ‘ae ere. The lands in — belt, purchased of 
the Company n gratifying success to 
the settlers. Wheat can safely lie e field till 
threshed and sh: and the Oy trees and vines. 
are not feoubed | y insects or blig: 
Along the ORNIA ee OREGON 
BRANCH, in owned Vailey of the Sacra- 


mento, extending from the center to the northern 
un of the state, the Company also offer a 
choice selection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. This valley isat present the seat of the most 
successful culture of smal! grains—wheat, bariey, 
oats, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable shee = 
stock-grazing. -* whole comprises some of t 
andin Californ 
IN NEV CDA ‘the main line of eo Central Pacific 
—__ les the Truckee and —— Mes 





8, the larges' 
short dis distance from n 





Salt Lake ~ contiguoas 
successfull 


vies. where the Mormons have 


TITLE rasa pmact, FROM THE UNITED 
TES GOVERNMENT. 


These lands will be sold in quantities and onfterms 
to suit. Im» igrants, colonists. and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real roperty. certain 
to advance in value, will be benefi by an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 


plication to 
. B. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


Railroad Seldings oe: Fourth and Townsend sts., 
Francisco, Cal. 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 


ED GRAND PREMIUM O. 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over s‘x 
bs peak in six days’ practical tests, conducted by 


rts. 
Send for circulr, aetving description and details of 
the famous ne °° 


nand Water Sts., eetonats. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


21 and 23 Barclay 8&t., cor. Church 8t., N. Y. 





Bronzes, 
Call 
Bells. 


For sale by 
leading deal- 
ers. 


The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 
CELEBRATED “0. C. APPLE-SAUCE 


AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 











Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL: 


The Oldest Brand, Sate Beyond all Chance. 


Beaters ee ter oes toe Fae VOE 
lers. se 
xi q'Cd., So Bearer St. New You 


THE 
BURN | some LIGHT OIL 
TH E ig the best burning Oil in a the 


as.. It cannot 
BEST. |! 








of degrees. 
“gee nt St., EF. Betners, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York mee 350 Fr Front Street. 


Farmers and Dealers are * invited to send for 
Circular. 


Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


The undersigned now anette SALE, at a very 
low price, PE JVIAN GUANO, in condition fit for 
immediate “ oy tee the re St Ee THE 
ee dh "sand 

vz pa ad anaes 
Ons HURTADO at co., 


Government Ceasteneas of Peruvian Guanes 
o. 63 PINE 8T., New York. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of - oa Aigh- 








est Quality. Price moderate. ity ana stand- 
ar nteed. For further ote eulars One os 
PACIFIC SU 4 22 Boston.; E. 


HEL 
indsor, 8 LESS & CARPENTER. Pa 
pe Water § ot Pnies orH. D. WOODRUFY, Lan- 


Peach Bottom {tom Rooting slate, 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 

the best Roofing Slate inthis country, in any quan- 
, all sizes, at short notice. 

Slate is recommended by all leading Architects. 

= by the “Onited States Government and all State 


“Sie invariably a dark pines pat variégated; no 





ribbons, flaws.or seams. M4 pa He. water- 
et Mantel, Re 1, Register, oy td Stock gotten 
yu 


Finest b boltea d Slate hy re in the market for Plastic 
fing and Paint. Ad 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT §t., Philadelphia. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 

51 Powers’s Block, 

Roc! hester, N. ¥. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 









Connections. and every article 
longing to the trade. 


»j, Proneunced superior to any 
Bewer-Pipe made in this coun untry. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 


Told Established Trey Bell Fo 


continue to manufacture those superior Bete which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
lar attention given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bellz. Ulustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 
os Stary Gates Rete reads Be 


Pus saree ettner 











»4 Mh ag Het PS pany. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1887. 


wah the beet ote Ratery Hanging. Cwartha 


Sehoste, Pomme, Fee Fact: 
ae Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 


Lilustrated 
‘Cisibguee Bios hen Be 34 Be, Checlanett, 


MEDICAL. 


X Cancer 











Cured, by Dr. KtnGsiey, who has 

avery extensive and 

,Y.,for more than twen- 

ron o goers scticsas Rowe pergons cured of th uch- 
who came he from vedous parts of th 

dreaded a now | witnesses is wonderful 

skill in ane tl from a e@ and untimely 

Write for a circular, } full particulars. Address 


v: 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N, Yo 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby | 
could soften TRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ate better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDs, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope -f 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of courss 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until! 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my =e.) 1 
found my crook: d fingers straighten out, and I bk 
as much 5 of them asever. I could hardly Canes 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

he estion now was: What had duced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
my mio and careful investigation, I at ‘last t made up 
4 mind aw uM mee fortune had been caused by 
My next step was to discover 
porn tee 7 which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent search through every book that I 
thought would throw any light "a the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical book, I f by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never wy? before. I now began to 
pot about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
ot 

I had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 

who we Baa . lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
oy rheumatism. | sent him a bottle of 
Wiecwro si oy Liniment, and told him to use it tnor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
ba ys yap as wellasever. It had ee just 
d inmy case, producing a perfect cure. I 
gave ? to other of my neighbor; and _ E.- (for 
miles around) who were suffering ‘= Swelled 
bs, Rheumatism, Neura)gia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Biectro Shicon Liniment would 
the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
he horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap Hications _ all external diseases occurring in 
that noble anima: 

Prepared b the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 

ny, Wothce iy Willfam St., New York. Sold by all 

ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 














SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovGHiy Cures DisEAsEs OF THE SKIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
‘ AND REMEDIEs RHEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CoNnTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE CoMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cvu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being 8 WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SuL- 
PHUR Batus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 


It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir piss*".vEs DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 


Prices, 26 and 60 Cents per Oaks, Per Bor, (3 Oakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
5 cents. 


‘6 Hills Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown. 
©. Ne CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av. N.Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HOOF OINTMENT 


is a positive cure for Fore and Quarter Cracks, Soreness, 


‘oofs, Corns. Hoofs 

ete. Jt is readily absen abserbed by the heat of the hoof, 
and th thy. and elastic growth. 
fri is highly eased by all our leading tarfmen, 
as it has been tried and given universal satisfaction 
in every case. Price $1 a ne. 
pe — be ig thet ast s ores, y= a mm 
no TO} e folk eading wholesale 
houses: cn AMS BOYD & 8 a "9 Federal St., Bos- 


se Ri E. HART bo La.; 
ANE. iv? Wabash Ave. cB. Ne Ml; CRANE 
HAM, San Francisco, Cal.; or the Proprietor 
CHARLES F. RISLEY, 
Wholesale Druggist, 71 Warren St., New York. 


Youatt’s Condition Powders, in 1-Ib. pen both 
Alterative and Expectorant, at 50 cts. 
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STOVE POLISH 


F er Beauty pf, Fetish ra Saving La! Chae: 
s, D> 
i. D RS of Ros. ¥ ST a Santon, Mass 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYS 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesreom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PRCVEMENTS. 





“SCALES, 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD, 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD’S FAIR, London, = = - 
WORLD’S FAIR, New York, » = 1858 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - = «= 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna,- - = 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago Chili), Be 
WORLD’S FAIR, ie ia,- 1876 


COFFEE AND SPICE! MI 


TEA AND COF fick : 
etc. 
Agents for, MILES'S AT. ALARM $ atts 


R & CO., 403 St. Pau! street, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & O©O., 34 King William st., London. 
se SaaS, BROWN &CO.. 2 Milk street, Boston. 
PAInBANKS & EWING, Masonic: Hal), Philadel- 

ia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, Moees & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RBANKS, MORSE 4 C0. Cleveland, Ohio. 
FAIR BANKS, MOR SE : Pittsburgh. 

ANKS, rye & So. : Louisville. 


RBA NKS & © t. Louis. 
FA RBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 


D. 5. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 


AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistie Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 




















Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD. 


GieW= 


A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 








2 Fire Frente glee’ of AS ot Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


x8te Printing mri 


velopes, etc. 
s Amer ae Reany hee npiniy ot wo oy 


Tie g08 SickE adhere Bch 


BOY Sees 


Min, KELSEY & 00, 















First PREMIUM and DIPLOMA Awarded over all Competitors by the St. Louis Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Association, 1870, and by every Fair wherever exhibited. 





The Perfection of Science and the Greatest Discovery ot the Age. 


It is guaranteed Pertectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in 
the world. One teaspoonful of Miles’ Premium will go further than three of any other Powder. 

Delay makes no difference with Miles’ Premium. Itcan be made up into dough and baked in five 
minutes or five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other 
Baking Powders, and we challenge them to the test. 

Miles’ Premium will take the place of all yeast or yeast-cake, and will not «spoil by keeping. Every 
box guaranteed or money refunded. 

WHAT LEADING PHILADELPHIA GROCERS SAY: 


We. the undersigned Grocers of the City of Philadelphia, have sold and used MILES’ PREMIUM BAKING 
POWDER for the last four or five years, and we cheerfully recommend it to our customers as one ofthe best 
Baking Powders we have ever seen. 

Rob’: Stiles, N. E. cor, Ape and Sowing Garden Sts. 


EK. Bradford Clarke, _— and Chestnut Sts. 
M 
e gee ah ne. Broo 


itchell, Fletcher & 12th and orsast Bts. 
20th rederick Sheeler, X No. Clits Markee 

sek. Isth and ‘Wallace hemuna No. 120 Market Bares. 

Wine T. Blakley, S.E. cor. 17th and Mt, Vernon. John H. Parker, fithana Market Sts. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE MODEL 1873. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 









THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is 8iMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATH, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 





ESTABLISHED 1833. 


's Gargling Oil 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil! 
A Liniment for Man and Beast. 


“ Whether for use on man or beast, Merchant’s i a | Oil will be found an invaluable Lini 
ment, and worthy of use by every resident in the lan e know of no proprietary medicine o 
rticle now used in the United Stateswhich shares the good will of the people to a greater de 

gree than this, Yellow Feeppet foe for animal and white for human fiesh.”—N. Y. Independent, 

Extract from a letter trom immonds, Unionville, Ia., July 24, 18 ‘Tam selling more 
Gargling Vil than all the Unigene: put together, and 1 am poping, twelve different kinds, 
thin. A ned pg! remedy for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successfu 
contradiction 

Extract froma letter from ~ceaag & Co., Bloommeton, Ind., sas 1%th, 1873.—“‘ It is the 


ular horse liniment in this 

xtract from a letter from Geo. A. Snell, Braman’s Corners , Aug. 9th, 1873. — I sell 
more of your Gargling Uil than of all other Viniments seiakel, a aap have seen it used on horses 
land cattie with good effect when others have failed.” 

Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H.. Aug. 26th, 1878.—“‘ We think your G: 

ling Oil one of the best articles for what it is recommended that. we have ever used or sold.” 

xtract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, _Kan., July 28th, 1878.—‘‘ We se 
more of your Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil as a Family Liniment. 


ay te paring the Oil free from stain, to be used as a 
e goloring ingredient which has heretofore ren. 
: he medicinal properties of that prepared with the 
and will be found one of the best remedies for all purpos 
= been ona cm 
From J, K. Fisher, Uniontown, Pa., Jan. —* Your Gargling Oil is @ much bette: 
here than formerly, since its virthes have ais ie known; ; and the bottles put up for family use. 
orl be Ga Sling Olt called “ Fan mily Oil,” although ed intentional 
‘Fa * althou re’ ntentionally for human flesh 
answers as Sail to rbeasta; vice versa, the dark Oil Lanawees Mis well for humatt Resh, only it will 
stain and discolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu. 
man flesh. 














Merchant’s Gargling Oil as an Internal Remedy. 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil is a diffusible stimulant and carminative. It can be taken internally 
when such a comedy b indicated, and isa good substitute f>r pain killers, cordials and anodynes. 
For Cramps or Spasms of the Stomach, Colic, Asthma, or Internal Pain, the dose may be from 


fifteen to twenty drops, on su; or mixed with syrup in an convenient form, and re atl 
intervals of three to six — Yellow eal for animal and white for buman flesh. — 





WERC HANTS IGARGLING OIL Is — hog Liniment of the United States, 
Entabiiched 1838. Large size, $1; medium »2%5c; small size for family use, 25c. 
Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y,, by M.G. 0. Co., jand sold oy a all uruggists.* 
HODGE, Secretary. 









Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


Caution.—The only genuine 


NEW YORK AQUIRIUM JOURNAL. } 
A DeAUT EAP LEY SUELO ETCR- 


wverptet Natural of the Deak. of the 





OF aD : 






in SESS Oatmeal Soap is RO. SON’S 
“ Entertaining, Instructive, oan 
rapape it > Fotis OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 
hone ghele.” utkergeduehen Se “ © fine Toilet Soap in the world and a perfect 
phen ip a bene address for one dollar per annum. 


Winter Soap.” as on have never tried it, Gt te 
so at once, {OBINGON BROS. & CO., 
ren «hy , made only b by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 


—— ates to ds ys of five and upward. 
send for speci at the Now Yo York Aceariam 


BROADWAY A} AND 3 35th REET, 











THE INDEPENDENT” PR}EF D¢ 5 AND 33 Rosz STREET 





ee: MASS., 


WATCHES 


‘ * 

These very superior and unexceled 
Watches are made and sold. by the NEW 
YORK WATCH ©0., of this city, to deal- 
ers throughout the country, and are the 
best to buy for accurate time-keeping and 
durability; and are now cheaper and better 
than any foreign watches. Buyers will do 
well and save money in buying no other 
than the above. . 

Plenty of these FINE WATCHES are in 
the pockets of consumers, and reference 
may be made to any who wear them. A 
great reduction in prices has taken effect 
within the past few months. Inquire of 
dealers, and insist on having one of these 
WATCHES. Dealers will please send for 
Price List and Terms. 

HOMER FOOT, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK WATCH CO. 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office (at present) 12 John 


Street. 
CHARLES D. ROOD, General Agent. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 





83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WwW. & “4 DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 








Branch nouses 
and 87 John st:, New York. 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 





CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 
TRAVEL 
TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
nections. 


N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 


No. 1.—6:00 P.M. Daily all railto Richmond, Wil- 
mington, Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Charleston, 
ek ig all Florida and Southern points. oo this 





No. 2.—8:40 A. M. daily eee Sunday). All be ao 
Richmond, Wilmington, Charieston, Savannah, 
all ll Fiorida pointe. 
A. M, daily (except pentar), via Limited 

Euage ss to Washington and t by Schedule 
0. 2. On these ‘ains Pullman Parlor Oars New — 

io 'Washin Pullman 8) coping Car Milford mp 
pea house ny ‘Wilmington, N. Parlor Cars wh 
mington to Charleston. Lucas siseieen Cnarieston to 
Sayannah. Elegant.Day Cars Savannah to Jackson- 


vine. 4. J fs M,. 9:30 A. M. (exce - 
aay to ‘Baltimore ‘Bay ‘Line to Norfol 
8. ani Re i. 5 eee thence’ as by Schedule Me. 
1. "oe these trains had lor Cars to Baltimore. Bay 
Line to lor = to Wil- 
mington. and thence ¢ as of Sect Schedule te. 

For en pecorrae 0 





ation apply at the N 
WAY, or at the ai 
Penns: Swann and Bal io Railroads. 
NE-HALF OF EACH PARLOR AND 8LEEP- 
ING CAR of this line south of Richmond, is con- 
stantly reserved at New York for gerpeenics of 
passengers by the Atlantic Coast 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Las! ILA aHOUTE. NEW 
NEW SORE ARR SAR 





I Dhia: 
road Oe Jersey, foot 
foot of Clarkson Street, Up- 
avand Reger Pennsylvania Rail- 
et 
pe JANUARY Ist, it 
eave ork, £00 
rage ei get? AG oh gt haere tal, a) Ab ™. 
Exes 


ark eicur of fia Ek 





In New York—Central 
of Libe and 
Town. P. 


a. i; vo Panet 
ae B om station n of North 
road. ird and Berks Streets, at 7: 
33), MAO A Mes 1:80, 3:30, P.M. 
Leave ton. for Be TOce wt 120,940, 805, S00, 
9:55 A. M.: 12:15, 2:10, 4:15, P.M. 
Puliman crewing wes hag “Se 
A.M, and 1:30 P.M. 
13. élook midnight trains ‘trom DOM New Work and 
SUN. Ry TRAINS 1 York, foot of rty 
Btroct at O83 AM ale 10 Fars Lee Hier Aon 


at 9:30 A. M. 


Wickets for sai Ui ot thers sens, 
clarkson tr Nos, adway. at way the 


all offices of the lway Co. in 
oe aoe and positon ick ed Street, 
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